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Vv a Coming ! 
| : & NEW NOVEL 


MARY E. ‘WALLER 


The book-trade throughout the United States 
and Canada will rejoice to learn that Mary 
Waller, the author of ‘‘The Wood- -carver of 
*Lympus,” “Flamsted Quarries,” ‘A Cry in 
the Wilderness,” etc., is at work on an im- 
portant new novel for Autumn publication, the 
first in several years. 

It is a virile story of the times ,and the title 
is “OUT OF THE SILENCES.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON 
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FICTION 


The Blond Beast 


By Robert Ames Bennet 


A novel of the Great War that tells a 
thrilling story of American youth—a story big 
with romance, with love, with a fine, out- 
standing Americanism. With an epic sweep, 
Mr. Bennet has dramatized in convincing 
fashion the great invasion battles from Char- 
leroi to the Marne—has written a story that 
is instinct with the poetry and horror of the 
battlefields. The story is one that grips and 
holds—that will stir the fight and arouse the 
patriotism in every American heart. 





Cloth; 12mo; $1.50 net. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Gunner Depew 
By Himself 


The only big war book by an American 
sailor boy, and a story that is unique in the 
annals of the Great War. “It is a tale,” says 
the New York World, “that would loom in 
graphic quality if told in words of one syl- 
lable.” “The frankest, most natural story of 
the kind,’ says the Portland Oregonian. 


Gunner Depew is a best-seller in many of the 
large cities. Everywhere it is “going big.” 
No other American war book is com- 


parable to it in point of thrilling 
action and varied adventure. 


Illustrated; cloth; $1.50 net. 


The Detroit Free Press says of Over 
Here: “These tributes to the flag, to our sol- 
diers, this strong faith in the destinies of our 
nation, at once thrill and inspire; they touch 
the heart and moisten the eye, and will find 
response in thousands of hearts that need en- 
couragement and consolation.” 
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J. B. Kerfoot says in Life: 
“Gunner Depew gives us the 
first-hand story of the hell- 
on-earth that an American 
boy lived thru by some mir- 
acle while confined in Ger- 
man prison camps. His 
amazing story, told im the 
Y vernacular with inimitable 
verve, is interesting from 
cover to cover. Mothers of 
soldiers are not advised to 
read this book, but all other 
Americans are.” 






VERSE 


Over Here 


By Edgar A. Guest 


War Time Rhymes that 
reflect the love and loyalty of 
the folks at home. These 
lyrics will be read and en- 
joyed by every man and 
woman whose heart is with 
America. 

Cloth; also khaki edition, 

boxed; each $1.25 net. 
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Has done a new thing, impossible to 
classify in B 


KEEPING UP WITH WILLIAM 


There never was a book like it. The 
only way to know it is to read it. = 
There is no way to tell of its originality, = 
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its power, its wisdom. It is— = 


Hil 


| 
\| 


IRVING BACHELLER |/ 


IRVING BACHELLER 


The indignant American, the homely 
philosopher, the scathing satirist, the 
gentle humorist, with the Kaiser and 
his crowd as fodder for his literary 
cannon. 
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KEEPING UP WITH WILLIAM 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


® 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE $1.00 NET 


UNIONVILLE 


New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Indianapolis 
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Coming June 14 


The Time Spirit 
By J. C. SNAITH 


Democracy is the word of the hour. In the 
turmoil of the war, all differences of rank, 
| money, prestige, are being forgotten, and the 
enthusiasm and aspirations of the people are 
being devoted to the one and common cause. 
In “The Time Spirit,” a romance, Mr. J. C. 
Snaith relates a class-annihilating episode 
which took place in England just before the 
war. He tells the enlivening and delightful 
little tale of a foundling who succeeded in 
stage life, and by her true worth and irre- 
sistible personality won happiness for herself 
and others. 

“The Time Spirit” is the story of Mary, a 
little foundling, nicknamed Mary Plantagenet. 
because of her royal bearing. She grows up 
to be a beautiful girl, who, when she enters 
upon stage life, wins great success and love. 
Into her life comes a breezy, unconventional 
Englishman, heir to a title and to traditions 
with which he has little sympathy. He wants 
desperately to marry Mary, but the mystery 
of her birth, and the opposition of her foster 
parents stand between. There are many de- 
lightfully humorous situations in the story, 
and it is peopled with some of the most inter- 
esting characters in recent fiction. Mr. Snaith 
is no respector of persons and he handles the 
petty proprieties and class conventions with a 
satirical touch that is as delightful as it is 
revealing. 


The Time Spirit 


| By the Author of ‘‘The Sailor,’’ ‘The Coming, ”’ etc. 
| Illustrations in Two Colors. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 
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For Spring Reading 


The Making of George Groton 


By BRUCE BARTON 


There are thousands of readers of “Every Week” all over the 
country who will want to buy and read this book, written by its editor. 
The story of one young man’s struggle for success in the business world, 
and his ultimate victory, after many mishaps, A charming girl was 


partly responsible for his success. 
Price, $1.40 net 


Shandygaff 


Aliens 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


The author of “ Parnassus on Wheels” and “ Songs for a Little 
House,” both of which have afforded hours of mirth to thousands of 
delighted readers, has written another book-full of little word-sketches 
that will make the world laugh in ecstacy. “Shandygaff” is truly “the 


by-product of a happy youth.” 
Price, $1.40 net 


By WILLIAM McFEE 


***Aliens’ possesses those strikingly original qualities which lent dis- 
tinction to his earlier success, ‘Casuals of the Sea,’ and, like his former 
work, has the tang of the salt air and virility and freshness seldom found 


in current fiction.” 
Price, $1.50 net 


Pieces of Eight 


By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


An absorbing tale of buried treasure, daggers, and the Spanish 
Main, and entwined into theplot is an adventurous, captivating and beauti- 
ful girl, who plays a leading part in the story. The author is known the 
world over as a poet of paramount importance, and his prose is meeting 


with a large demand everywhere. 
Price, $1.40 net 





Doubleday, Page & Company 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 






























































































MY BOY IN KHAKI 


Dedicated “‘To All Mothers of 


All the Boys in Khaki’’ 
BY DELLA THOMPSON LUTES 
Editor of American Motherhood 


The heart-story of an American mother, 
whose only son is in the army—*Somewhere 
in France.” The book is certain to reach and 


comfort and inspire thousands of mothers 
whose hearts are sore with the struggle be- 


tween Love of Son and Love of Country; to 
bring to each real help in gaining victory over 
self and vision of what the man-child she has 
borne and nurtured can be and must be in 
the world’s Battle for Freedom. 

It begins with the departure of the train 
that takes the boy away from his home and 
his widowed mother to the place of mobiliza- 
tion and training. There are letters—brave, 
human, lively letters full of human interest 
of the American fireside—that tell, with just 
enough detail, of the life in camp and can- 
tonment. The experiences are those which 
have been and still more will be common to 
millions of volunteers and drafted American 
boys. There is the “White Feather Letter,”’ 
from the agonized mother, which made the 
homesick lad almost welcome the possibility 
that defects in his eyesight may justify his 
honorable discharge as “physically unfit.” And 
then there is the ‘“‘Letter Written With the 
Sword,” voicing the quick revulsion in the 
mother’s brave heart; it sets the boy on his 
feet again and sends him on the Great Duty. 

It is a greatly patriotic story. Of all the 
war-books yet written, we think this is one 
of the greatest. 

Post Svo, $1.00 net. 


STRANGE STORIES OF THE 
GREAT RIVER 


BY JOHNSTON GROSVENOR 
Author of “Strange Stories of the Great Valley” 


A stirring book for boys and girls. At a 
time when American soldiers are fighting in 
France there is a special interest in these 
picturesque stories of the early French ex- 
plorations on the Mississippi. Mrs. Grosvenor’s 
stories have been likened to the famous Abbott 
books in their romantic quality and successful 
mingling of history and imagination, 


Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 





FOOD AND FREEDOM 


BY MABEL DULON PURDY 
A Household Book 


A book which has been prepared for the 
patriotic American woman who would serve 
her country in the home while her men serve 
it on the battlefield. 

In addition to the carefully selected house- 
keeping facts, one thoroughly practical feature 
of the book is the one hundred best recipes, 
scientifically recorded, which have been thor- 
oughly tested by the author in her own home 
for their economy, ease of preparation, food 
value, and artistic excellence. 


Illustrations. 1€mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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Look Up THESE NEW Books: 





THE YELLOW DOG 
BY HENRY IRVING DODGE 
Author of “Skinner’s Big Idea” 

This is a prescription for people suffering 
from doubt—the—Government—distemper, 

A story of one man Walker, who with the 
aid of the boys of the town, tackled the 
unpatriotic tittle-tattle. He worked on a plan 
which would stop the people from believing 
every bit of seditious talk they heard. Enlist- 
ing the services of the boys in the neighbur- 
hood he got them to put lightning-quick 
questions to anyone making treacherous re- 
marks. “How do you know?” ‘What reason 
have you for saying that?’’—and so forth. In 
time they stopped the tongues of the yeliow 
dogs—the unpatriotic Americans and wiped cut 
the curs whose duty it was to start rumors— 
curs paid by the German government. It is 
a story for every patriotic American. 

Paper, 25 cents net. 


Paper Boards, Cloth Back, 16mo, 50 cents net. 


WORRYING WON’T WIN 
BY MONTAGUE GLASS 
Author of “Potash and Perlmutter” 
Your likable 
friends Potash 
and Perlmutter, 


bt — os in a new 

nH Worry ing coon het! 

Wont Win 
es 


2B , 
CNet Arcs Glass 


experi- 
ences both humor- 
ous and wise— 
which take your 
mind of war. In 
their inimitable 
way, Abe and 
Mawruss discuss 
the various phases 
of the European 
situation, and mix 
up German secret 
service, union 
labor and_ bun- 
dreds of other 
subjects. ‘“There’s 
only one thing 
that a Russian re- 
volutionary dicta- 
tor really and 
truly worries about.” says Abe. “What’s that?” 
asks Mawruss. “Losing his voice.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Travels of Puss in Boots, Jr. 


Puss in Boots, Jr., in 
Fairyland 


BY DAVID CORY 
_ These two new volumes relate further de- 
lightful adventures of the wandering young 
Puss In Boots. With the consent of his father 
he sets out again on his travels and. with the 





ood Gray Horse and Little Dog Bluff for 
companions, he meets many old favorites, 
such as The Cow that Jumped Over the 


Moon, Tommy Tucker, Mary’s Lamb, Simple 
Simon, Baby Bunting, The Golden Goose, Old 
Mother Hubbard, Three Blind Mice, and other 
dwellers in Mother Goose Land. The new 
friends he encounters in Fairyland and his 
travels there will please little readers just as 
n-vch as his earlier adventures. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. 50 cents net each 
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Booksellers’ Missed Opportunities 


Despite the fact that Miss Helen Fraser has given more than 200 lectures 
‘n less than four months and the fact that her book is, without exception, the 
most inspiring and profitable patriotic American women can read now, G. Arnold | 
Shaw calculates that 75% of the booksellers of the country do not yet realise | 
that they can push it to best-selling rank with less effort than any other book on 
the market. | 
One brilliant bookseller, to whom Mr. Shaw had written three times | 
| announcing that all said bookseller’s best customers had received a circular 
| advertising Miss Fraser’s lecture and book, ordered 10 copies the day after the 
lecture occurred. That was in February and he has not paid for them yet. Mr. 
| Shaw knows that it is naughty for publishers to sell books direct but what w ound 
| you recommend him to do the next time he sends a lecturer to 
100 books would have been sold easily; $150 cash or a $10 past due eta inieints 
bill ? 


WOMEN 
AND WAR WORK 


| iy Pe ee tie conch or Vassar 
12mo. 308 pages, Illustrated $1.50 


Sells on sight because, as the Springfield Republican points out, “it is of 
infinite value in showing what the women of England are doing, in foreshadow- 
ing what we may yet have to do, and in spurring us on unconsciously to perform 
our tasks as well as they have performed theirs”; the Independent calls it “the 
most comprehensive and readable account of the work of women.” 


FIVE FACTS FOR THINKING BOOKSELLERS 


I. The more America becomes involved in the war, the more need will 
there be for women replacing men in industry; hence for this book. 
Proof—Sales were 100% higher in April than in February or March. 
That young ‘lady in the Y. W. C. A. poster is reading “Women and 
War Work”; why?—because the National Board certainly must think 
that it is the only war book that will help her “to prepare for greater 
service.” After that poster has been up in your town for a month, don’t 
tell your customer you have never heard of the book; almost as bad 
as not hearing of the Y. W. C. A. in war-time!!! 

3. It is recommended “for small libraries” in the March A. L. A. Book- 
list; why not sell the library in your town? 

4. April and May numbers of Bookman report it as 3rd best-selling war 

book in Providence, 4th in Boston and St. Louis, 5th in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The most intelligent question you can ask a woman customer is: “Have 
you heard Helen Fraser lecture”? That shows you know what the 
leading women in America are thinking about and it is then the simplest 
thing in the world to sell a copy of “Women and War Work”; try it 
once or twice. 
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Selling Tarzan books is as easy as falling off a log. Put a set of 
the display cards shown above in your window and “Tarzan and the 
Jewels of Opar” will go like hot cakes. We supply the cards free. 

Send fora set. Size 12x8. 


Publishers A. C. NicClurg & Co. Chicago 
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The Finest War Book Yet Published in France 
Covered With Mud and Glory 


A MACHINE GUN COMPANY IN ACTION 
By GEORGES LAFOND 






















Translated from the French by Edwin 
Gile Rich. THE Book with Georges 
Clemenceau’s Famous “Tribute to the 
Soldiers of France.” 


Running serially in newspapers in such 
cities as: New York—Boston—Pitts- 
burg—Los Angeles—Detroit—Spokane 


—RBaltimore. 


Are You Taking Advantage of 
This Campaign by Showing 
the Book and Selling It? 
ILLUSTRATED $1.50 Net 


IMPORTED WARTIME READING 


THE WHITE FLAME OF FRANCE. By Maud Radford Warren. 

Author of “Peter Peter,” “Barbara’s Marriages,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
YOU'WHO CAN HELP. By Mary Smith Churchill. 

Paris Letters of an American Army Officer’s Wife. Illustrated. $1.25 net 
BEYOND THE MARNE. By Henriette Cuvru-Magot. 

This book might truly be called a companion volume to “A Hilltop on the 

Marne.” Illustrated. $1.00 net 
SHELLPROOF MACK. By Arthur Mack, Late of the 23rd Battalion of the 

London Regiment. 
A soldier's true story without any camouflage. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


FICTION — POETRY — JUVENILES 


THE WHIRLWIND. By Edna Worthley Underwood. 
A tense story of Russian Court Intrigue. Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 net 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MAGAZINE VERSE. Edited by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. 
Anthology of the best American poems of this great modern period. 
Cloth. $1.50 net 

















FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. By Nina Sutherland Purdy. 
A book that will appeal to children, for there is that delightful combination 
of a small boy, a farm and pet animals, which a child in his beginning years 
always enjoys. Illustrated. $1.25 net 
JOLLY POLLY. By Gertrude Smith, author of “Arabella and Araminta.” 
Miss Smith here tells the story of a dear little girl and her family and her 
pets and friends. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 

















HUNDREDS CHEERED 
THIS MAN 


when he spoke at the annual luncheon of the 
American Booksellers’ Association. Hundreds 
stood to do him honor as he told of the deep 
struggle that goes on in the hearts and 
thoughts of our boys who are in the thick of 
the fight. With wrapt attention business men 
and women from all over the States, listened, 
and as his words rang out they seemed to 
hear the sound of guns, see the flash and 
smoke of battle, feel the cold steel of the 
bayonet and the sting of bullets. 
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And the message he brought to that crowded 
room can be had in his wonderful book, “The 
Real Front.” Here he tells a tale of heroes 
with such real beauty and real literary style 
that the words flame and leap at you out of 
the pages. 


This is not just a war book. Captain Chute 
has been at the front—he went with the First 
Canadian Contingent—and he knows the spir- | 
itual meaning of war. More than this, he | 
knows how to tell a story. There is some- 
thing of greatness in the power of his striking 
language—in the elegance and beauty of his 
vivid style. 


THE REAL FRONT 


THE WAR BOOK WITH A SOUL 
By Arthur Hunt Chute $1.50 net 


ai Perhaps you do not realize the value that this book 

ae brings to the trade. Do not let your stock get 

BROTHERS too low, order while there is time. It is a book 

Franklin Square, of romance—of the heroism of war and the 
New York City. 

men who go forth so bravely to meet what 

fate has in store for them and_ has 


copies of “The Real Front,” been justly called “the great epic of 
by Arthur Hunt Chute. the war.” 


Please send me via 


Name 
Address 


| HARPER & BROTHERS ~ Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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THREE BIG SUMMER BOOKS! 
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The 
Gilded Man 


(A Romance of the Andes) 


By 
CLIFFORD SMYTH 


Introduction by 


RICHARD LeGALLIENNE 


A real summer story of mystery, love 
and adventure, and the search for hid- 
den treasure, based on the famous legend 
of the Eldorado. A striking plot of ab- 
sorbing love interest, combining a genial 
and soothing humor. LaGallienne calls 


the author the American Rider Haggard. 


Late June publication—$1.50 


Free 


By 
THEODORE DREISER 


This is the first volume of short stories 
by the man Arnold Bennett calls Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished author. These 
stories depict the various phases of life 
which Theodore Dreiser knows so well 
how to handle. Edward J. O’Brien has 
placed several of these stories among the 
ten best written in America during the 
last few years. 


Late June publication—$1.50 


The Inferno 


HENRI BARBUSSE 
Author of “Under Fire”’ 


Translated from the JZooth edition, 
with an introduction by Edward J. 
O’Brien. 


one of the best books of the war, has in 


3arbusse, who has given us 


this tremendous novel depicted that other 
great human struggle—the never ceasing 
war waged between the sexes. Be sure 
to place your order in plenty of time— 
your customers will want Barbusse’s 
latest book—his greatest novel. We con- 
fidently predict that THE INFERNO 


will be the biggest seller of the summer. 


Late June publication—$1I.50 


a 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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—timely, beautifully made, highly illustrated 
and sure to meet with great public favor 


WHERE THE | 
SOULS OF MEN | 
ARE CALLING 


by Lt. CREDO HARRIS | 
A.R.C. 





Now 
Hie has 
story—a 


there.’’ 
written a masterful | 
vivid chapter from 
the battle front of France— 
more strange, more 
powerful than fiction. | 


serving ‘‘over 


THE 
STORY 


FIRST BIG LOVE 
TO COME OUT OF | 
THE WAR, 


$1.35 Net 


| is Senior 


| ences of officers 
| the 
| war. 
| the 


for UNCLE SAM 


by ELAINE STERNE 
Author of ‘“‘The Road of 
Ambition.’’ 


Under sanction of the 
Department, Miss Sterne, 
Lieutenant of 
League Honor 


Navy 
who 
the 


Navy Guard, 


| has written a series of thrill- 


ing stories from the 
and men of 
Navy during the present 
Her book is the 
Top’’ of the 
16 ACTION 
PICTURES 


$1.35 Net 


“Over | 
high seas. | 





. | His story is vivid 
experi- | 


OVER THE SEAS | AMBULANCING 


ON THE 
FRENCH FRONT 


by EDWARD COYLE 


Who took his story ‘‘right off 
the bat’’ under fire— 

He served as a volunteer Red 
Cross man with the French 
Army. 

it is sat- 
isfying to those who want to 
know the facts, 

Those who expect to go 
in Red Cross service 
surely read his book. 


16 ACTION 
PICTURES 


$1.35 net 


over 
should 


All “Britton List’? Books are worth while—dealers 
everywhere stock them because they’re clean, 
interesting, attractive and worth the price 


BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


| 


May 25, 1918 
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Important Announcement 
of 


Change in Prices 


To the Trade: 

Confirming advices from our travelers, and our circular letter of May Ist, 
we shall advance on June Ist the list or published prices of a large number 
of our publications. For example, books hitherto published at Net $1.35, 
such as the Pollyanna “Glad” books, the Montgomery titles, etc., will be 
$1.50. Our $1.25 books will be $1.35. Our $1.00 books will be $1.25, etc. 

Another change of interest will be that there will be no difference 
in discounts for our books previously published net or regular, but all of 
our publications will be subject to uniform discounts from the net published 
price according to quantities ordered. For example, all travelers’ orders and 
other orders sufficient to make satisfactory freight shipments will be sup- 
plied at 1/3 from the published prices. We believe, as reported by our 
travelers, that this uniform discount arrangement will be particularly satis- 
factory to the trade in general. 

It is our intention and preference that the retail selling price of all of 
our publications shall be the list or published price, but, in accordance with 
our established policy of a number of years, which has been confirmed by 
the highest Courts of the land, we under no circumstances, dictate or attempt 
to dictate to our customers or the trade the price at which they shall resell 
our publications. We believe, and the Courts appear to have so decided, 
that when a dealer has purchased an article of merchandise, whether books, 
soap, jewelry, or patent medicines, that merchandise becomes the property 
of the purchaser to resell at such price as seems best to him. 

Of course, the advance in our list prices, as well as our uniform scale 
of discounts, is made necessary by the greatly increased cost of manufacture, 
both materials and labor, due to War conditions. 

Our catalog with the new prices as outlined above will be ready for 
distribution on June Ist. 

Trusting that these changes meet with your approval, we are, 

Very sincerely yours, 


THE PAGE COMPANY, 


President. 
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There were times when 
GOD DIDN’T SEEM TO CARE—— 


When friendless, fundless, a stranger in great teeming London 
she struggled for a foothold. There were times when food was all 
that mattered and at all times her 
path was beset with uncertainty and 


peril. 


A Girl Alone 


is the rich, palpitating story of a 
plucky young woman, who, ina long 
struggle beat the world that tried to 
crush her. Yet, through it all the 
author preserves our faith in human- 
ity, and even in the very depths 
there is found the helping hand, and 
leaven of human kindness. 


A Girl Alone, by Howel Evans. 12°. $1.50 


Sea Power and Freedom aa historical Study 


By Gerard Fiennes. Introduction by Bradley Allen Fiske, Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 
8°. 32 Illustrations. $3.50 


Until Admiral Mahan published his epochal book, “The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History,” in 1890, few had realized what a distinctive influence sea power 
has been on history. But Admiral Mahan only took up the period between 1660 
and 1873. This most important and readable volume discusses the question through- 
out all the ages, including actions in the present war. A volume that cannot fail 


to be of greatest interest to the intelligent reader. 


New York Londen 


2 West 45th St. ' 
saz West 45th st. G.P.Putnam’s Sons 24 —e 
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The Editor is not responsible for the views ex- 
pressed in contributed articles or communications, 

Publishers should send books promptly for 
weekly record and descriptive annotations, if pos- 
sible, in advance of publication. 

For subscription and advertising rates see first 
page of Classified Advertising. 

“I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course do seek 
to receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way 
of amends, to be a help and ornament there- 
unto.” —BACON. 





A WAR TAX AND A SPECIAL 
DIVIDEND 
Tan 18th year of the great fight of the 





American Booksellers’ Association for 

more and better bookstores now begins. 
A fight that has been carried on with ups and 
downs, successes and failures, but always with 
high vision and always with something new 
being accomplished. Experiments have been 
tried, leaders have been developed, recruits 
have been marshalled, campaigns plotted, and 
the war budget met. Such campaigns have 
meant taxes and those who have believed in 
the cause have given up each year at least 
one per cent of their working days and prob- 
ably more than one per cent of their year’s 
net profits in travelling expenses. These 
contributions have been made cheerfully, by 
those who have had the faith and optimism 
to reach out for better things for the pro- 
fession. 

Oftentimes there have been discouragingly 
few from the whole trade who would meet 
this tax. There have been times when it 
seemed as tho the work could not be carried 
on without more recruits, but always the 
faithful have carried the cause forward and 
never has there been a time when the pros- 
pects were better than now. All honor to 
those who this year and in past years have 
carried the campaign forward and met the 
strain and the drain of the cause. 

But, while the gains have been for the bene- 
fit of every bookseller, and the nourishing 
rainfall of better conditions has fallen alike 
on the just and the unjust, while all have 
benefited from the establishment of net prices 
and the effort to maintain net prices, while all 
have profited by the joint campaign for better 
discounts, and all will gain’ from that most 
important of all of our efforts, the campaign 
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| for a better training for the profession, there 


will always be special and precious dividends 
that will be declared only to the preferred 
stockholders in the A. B. A. enterprise. In- 
tangible gains that come only to those who 
catch the spirit of the convention itself, who 
get the glow from the personality and en- 
thusiasm of the speaker as well as follow his 
words and ideas in print; who enjoy and 
participate in the fellowship of this yearly 
meeting and get from this an encouragement 
for troublous months that may follow; who 
know, without the shadow of a doubt, that the 
spirit of these conventions as felt by those 
who loyally attend each year, means that the 
Association will go forward to a greater use- 
fulness and that the booksellers of America 
will take a larger and more effective place in 
our cities, and that our bookstores will help 
nobly in the progress of the American people. 
As the high mark in the 1918 convention, 
the session of Wednesday morning calls 
for emphasis and praise, the session de- 
voted to bookselling education. Every seat 
in the convention hall was taken and the suc- 
cessive speakers put a contagious and accumu- 
lating enthusiasm into the program. Mr. 
Huebsch, “the father of bookselling education 
in America,” reported for his committee and 
showed how the gospel was spreading and 
how, in the near future, there would probably 
be two schools of bookselling connected with 
universities. Mr. Bowker spoke the right 
word for the serious consideration of book- 
selling as a profession and of what it means 
to place it among the professions. Miss Gra- 
ham followed with one of the most impor- 
tant addresses that recent conventions have 
produced. It showed what was being accom- 
plished in bookselling education at her school 
in Philadelphia, showed with what spirit her 
classes were approaching their work and held 
forth to the bookseller a vision and a hope 
of a book-trade regenerated by this and simi- 
lar efforts. 

This address was admirably supplemented 
by the speech of Mrs. Moore of Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, a sound and constructive pres- 
entation of what can be done practically and 
effectively by any bookseller for his own 
salesmen and within his own store. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be 
able to attend this convention will not soon 
forget this session, and the enthusiasm of all 
promises well for continued progress in 
American bookselling education. 
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NE of the disappointing aspects of the 
() sear progress in retail bookselling is 

shown by the great lack of interest 
shown by dealers in the efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Cost Keeping which had been ap- 
pointed last year and by the rather skeptical 
attention paid to the convention address on 
trade acceptance. These are matters of the 
most fundamental importance and the book- 
trade is not going to be able to build ahead 
for better business unless constant attention 
is paid to the sound accounting and business 
finance. 

At the 1917 convention a Committee on 
Cost Keeping was named: Fremont Rider, 
Chairman; L. W. Saunders of D. Appleton & 
Co., and W. K. Stewart, Indianapolis and 
Louisville. This committee made a very 
careful study of store accounting methods and 
good retail practice, and on the first of Janu- 
sent to the book-trade a request for 
figures and a blank to be filled in. They 
asked for a reply to this questionnaire by 
February first in order that they might get 
the facts digested and recommendations ready 
by convention time. 

In all, five members of the American 
Booksellers’ Association answered this re- 
quest—an appalling lack of interest in what 
this stood for and what it might lead to. 
Some dealers may have found it difficult to 
make their yearly figures fit the form sub- 
mitted, many undoubtedly had difficulty in 
separating departments, some probably had 
no figures except receipts and payments, but 
the need of better office methods among re- 
tailers as a class should make them the more 
eager to back up with their best attention a 
constructive effort such as this committee 
attempted. 

It is to be hoped that during the next 
few months a second canvass of the book- 
sellers can be made and that every bookseller 
will do his utmost to turn in as complete a 
reply as possible. The new executive com- 
mittee should back up the Cost Keeping Com- 
mittee in this effort. 

The presentation of the meaning and 
method of trade acceptances was not ideal for 
a convention appeal, and the local applica- 
tion of this important principle was rather 
covered up by diffuse introductory remarks, 
but every bookseller should think on this care- 
fully. Trade acceptance is not urged by 
bankers in order that they get a better deal 
from the publishers, nor is it urged by pub- 


ary 
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lishers in order that they may gain an in- 
creased advantage over the retailer, it 
urged because its use will help to put all 
American business on a sounder basis from 
top to bottom and to help all to meet the 
strain of war conditions and of the recon- 
struction period. Incidentally it is likely to 
help the retailer at one of his weakest spots, 


the habit of over-buying. 
[sais presence and voice of W. B. 

Clarke of Boston, for so many years chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and always 
foremost as champion of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association. They will learn with 
added regret the cause of his absence in the 
fact that a receivership for the W. B. Clarke 
Company has been found necessary. Mr. 
Clarke has been making a gallant fight 
against adverse circumstances, particularly a 
rental which absorbed eight per cent of his 
total business. It is to be hoped that this 
well known bookstore will be re-established 
on a firm basis and that Mr. Clarke will be 
ready with his Boston associates to welcome 
the American Booksellers’ Convention next 
year at the Hub. 


is 





HE members of the convention missed the 


LLE. Marguerite Clement spoke at the 
convention for the associated book pub- 
lishers of France, presenting the pos- 
sibilities of French departments in our stores. 
During the last winter she has been travel- 
ing widely thruout the East and Middle West 


| and found a keen and rapidly increasing in- 


terest in the French language and French lit- 
erature. She pointed out the ways in which 
the bookstore could connect up with this new 
and fertile field and make a beginning toward 
a profitable new department. 

The association of French publishers 
going to do everything in their power to make 
it easy for the bookseller to purchase direct 
from Paris at desirable rates and with prompt 
and helpful service. This is a patriotic work 
toward better French-American understand- 
ing and should be carried forward in the next 
year. 

The convention voted to appoint a special 
committee which should work thru this or 
thru any other channels to forward the sell- 
ing of French hooks. The chairman of the 
committee is Frederic G. Melcher, 241 West 
37th St., New York. 


is 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


The standing roll call showed what a wide 
representation of booksellers and_ publishers 
had reached the first session. Old friends 
and distant travelers were given applause as 
they rose and gave name and address. This 
should be a happy feature of every conven- 


tion. 


The Association has never had a more 
faithful and energetic Board of Trade, and 
Chairman Butler’s report on Tuesday morn- 
ing was an epochal paper in the Association’s 
progress. Most of us remember Mr. Butler 
from year to year by his inimitable smile, but 
he is serious when he is smiling, especially 
when it comes to trade reports. 


oon 


“More girls have left the bookstores on 
account of the dusting duties than on account 
of being underpaid.” A message from Gim- 
bel’s salespeople. Think it over, Mr. Em- 
ployer. 





Bob Anderson, the hero of the great “Over 
the Top” drive, is one of the envied figures 
of the last twelve months’ activities. 





Thirty-eight women in attendance at the 
Wednesday morning convention! And more 
and more will be in attendance in future 
years. 

After Miss Graham waited for her heart to 
stop pounding she delivered an interesting 
address. 

Mr. Conover got quick applause when he 
rose for the first time, which shows how many 
members have appreciated the value of his 
yearly contributions to convention discus- 
sion. 





The displays of business books on the coun- 


ters of the Convention hall had been planned | 


so as to emphasize the trade’s activities in 
pushing this line in the past year. The pub- 
lishers have certainly offered notable addi- 
tions to business literature in 12 months and 
have been generous in selling helps. 


—_—_—_ 


It was good to see Mr. Christopher Morley 
on the program. The bookish ones of New 
York have been touting Morley for some time 
and judging from his “Parnassus on Wheels” 
he ought to have something to say that would 
interest booksellers. 


_ 


The Atlantic Press had to move into a new 
and more substantial building to hold the 
boundless energy of Bob Lynd, formerly of 
the PusiisHers’ WEEKLY. 

Mr. Bowker prophesied, immortality for 
Mr. Huebsch, who will be known as the 
father of book-trade education in America. 








It was good to see Mr. Butler of Wilmington 
—for three years president of the A. B. A. 
and the only bookseller in the prosperous 
state of Delaware—again at our convention. 





Schenck was trying some Billy Sunday 
methods to boost membership. Help him get 
converts for the sawdust trail. This is your 
organization as well as Schenck’s. 





The country trade from beyond the Alle- 
ghanies is glad to have pointed out Mr. Luce 
of Brentano’s, always being quoted as buying 
hundreds and two fifties in reckless succes- 
sion. 

Did you put down Chris Morley on your 
card index of customers? He said that there 
were hundreds of books in our stores that 
he wished to buy if they were called to his 
attention. 

Let’s have some more prize papers next 
year. It’s a good plan and one to be con- 
tinued and encouraged. 


‘““Webster’s New International” sat side by 
side with “The New Standard” as a living 
symbol of the good trade feeling that exists 
in the publishing trade. 


__—. 


The question of bright, active, ambitious 
salespeople who know their job would be 
easily solved if there were more assistants 
in the book-trade like Isadore Krechevsky, 
who gave us a ten-minute insight on the bene- 
fits he received from the booksellers’ school 
conducted by Miss Graham in Philadelphia. 





The loquacious ones of our annual Conven- 
tion never understand how Warfield of Hart- 
ford can know so much and talk so little. 





It is interesting to note that Tuesday after- 
noon’s program gives an address on “Adver- 
tising Books” by the publisher of “The 
Genius.” Surely a publisher who can call on 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
to help him get front page mention has special 
ideas on advertising. 3ut then Mr. Jones is 
the friend and inventor of Leacock and we 
will forgive him anything. 





Kinsey is one of the wisest looking men 
in the book-trade. It must be because of that 
solemn expression like a blood hound in re- 
pose. 

Philadelphia is certainly on the map in the 
campaign for training booksellers. Come, 
come, Boston get busy, let us hear from you 
next year. 














WAR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON 


May 21, 1918. 


My dear bir. Macauley: 

Permit me to avail myself of your good offices to express 
through you to the American Booksellers' Association, of which you 
are President, my appreciation of the work of the Association in 
placing before the book-loving public literature dealing with the 
war situation of a character that cannot fail to inspire the reader 
with a high sense of patriotism and at the same time inform him or her 


of the aims and objects for which this country is fighting. Coorera- 


tian along these lines with the Committee on Public Informatidn can- 


not fail to assist powerfully in reaching and informing the public. 
Cordially yours, 


et oA VIIOOO OM 
A 
NEWTON D. BAKER 
Secretary of War. 


Mre Ward Macauley, President, 
American Booksellers’ Association, 
Hew York City. 


c/o Lire Re Re Bowker, 


241 Vest A7th Street, 
New York City. 


J 
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OFFICERS, 1917-18 


WARD MACAULEY, Presipent, Detroit. 
WALTER S. LEWIS, First Vice-Presipent, Phila- 


delphia. 

F. G. MELCHER, Seconp Vice-PresipENT, New 
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LOUIS A. KEATING, Tuirpd_ Vice-PresIvent, 
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WALTER V. McKEE, Secretary, Detroit. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JOHN J. WOOD, Cleveland. 
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A. G. Se1Ler, New York City. 
Louis KeatinG, Brooklyn. 
F. D. Lacy, New York City. 
Water S. Lewis, Philadelphia. 
V. M. Scuenck, Boston. 
W. H. Arnotp, New York City. 
R. F. Fu tier, Boston. 
E. Byrne Hackett, New Haven. 
F. G. Mztcuer, New York City. 
CuarLes E. Lauriat, Jr., Boston. 
Cartes A. Burknarpt, New York City. 
T. E. Scuutte, New York City. 
Epwarp Morenouse, New York City. 
H. S. Hutcuinson, New Bedford. 


MORNING SESSION—FIRST DAY 


The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Macauley, shortly after to. 

CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
privilege to open the Eighteenth Annual Con- 


vention of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 


tion. I will ask the Secretary to read a 
telegram and a letter from two absentees. 

[The Secretary read communications from 
Richard F. Fuller and H. V. Meyer, regard- 
ing their inability to be present, and on mo- 
tion of Mr. Butler the Secretary was directed 
to send telegrams of regret to these two 
gentlemen. | 


President’s Address 


E are gathered together in the most 
meaningful times in all history. At 


no other period have questions of so 
supreme importance been at issue as hang in 
the balance to-day. The future of the world 
rests largely on the outcome of the gigantic 
physical and moral struggle that now is rend- 
ing the world. The terrible doctrine of the 
Will to Power based on the theory that might 
is right, has become personified in the Ger- 
man military machine. A vicious philosophy 
that has hitherto been limited in its influence 
to destroying the souls of its devotees has 
become embodied and imperils the freedom of 
the world. Peaceful peoples who would will- 
ingly have swords of destruction remoulded 
into the plowshares of usefulness, heard the 
challenge and while loving peace, loved liberty 
and justice more. America says to German 
Kultur what the French said to the German 
soldiers : “You shall not pass.” 

This is a conflict of ideals, democracy ver- 
Sus autocracy. Autocracy is the rule of 
might, democracy the rule of reason. Wher- 
ever physical force achieves its objects 
against the claims of justice, there we have 
autocracy. Wherever the physically stronger 
oa before the arguments of right, there we 
nave democracy. There is an irrepressible 
conflict between these two principles. In a 
eg address to his soldiers, Kaiser Wilhelm 
Salq: 

; “Only one is master in the Empire, and I am that 
one: I will tolerate no other. T represent monarchy 





| 


by the grace of God. You must all have one will, 
and that is my will; there is only one law, and 
that is my law. If I order you to shoot down your 
relatives, brothers—yes, even your  parents—you 
must obey me without murmuring.” 


In September, 1914, he said: 


“The spirit of God has descended upon me because 
I am the German Emperor. I am the instrument of 
the Most High. I am His sword, His representative on 
earth. Woe and death to those who oppose my will! 
Death to the infidel who denies my mission! Let 
all the enemies of the German nation perish! God 
demands their destruction—God, who by my mouth 
summons you to carry out His decrees.” 


Contrast this with the ideal democracy as 
defined by the Declaration of Independence: 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bonds which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inherent and inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, drawing their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, ‘it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it. 

It becomes apparent that two such systems 
can have little traffic the one with the other. 
The principle of autocracy is the Will to 
Power, the principle of democracy is Co- 
operation, the Will to Love. The Will to Pow- 
er condemns the weak and at least theoret- 
ically advocates their extinction. The Will 
to Love teaches us that we owe a duty of help- 
fulness to our weaker and less fortunate 
brothers. The Will to Power sees life as a 
tremendous battle, wherein each man’s hand 
must be set against every other and where 
neither pity nor scruple may safely be exer- 
cised. The Will to Love teaches that mankind 
should be a great co-operative brotherhood 
whose divergent interests can be brought to- 
gether in harmony by mutual helpfulness. The 
Will to Power countenances the breaking of 
every solemn pledge, treats social obligations 
as worthless scraps of paper, sets at naught 
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the moral law and places might above every 
other consideration. The Will to Love con- 
serves and has brought into being every 
wholesome social restraint that we have de- 
veloped. It teaches that one man’s welfare 
need not be purchased at the price of an- 
other man’s misery. It has built hospitals, 
schools, libraries, every institution of helpful- 
ness or mercy that we have. 

Against this dread doctrine that might is 
right, the American people have steadfastly 
set their faces and they will combat it to the 
end with all physical force and with the im- 
pregnable resistance of their hearts. We are 
face to face not merely with an unscrupulous 
physical force but with a terrible, unthink- 
able Idea. Is there anything worse than to 
be in the physical sense conquered by the 
Hun? We are not speaking with any merely 
narrow race prejudice when we say that there 
is one thing worse and that is to be like them, 
to be moved by the principles which move 
them. Far better to be Belgium, trodden under 
foot, but with unstained honor, than to be 
its triumphant oppressor, whose soul is seared. 
Far better to have Hun soldiers in our streets 
than to have a Hun philosophy dominate our 
souls. The Huns tell us that their civiliza- 
tion is superior to ours and that it is their 
God-given duty to bestow upon us by force 
their superior principles and life. But we 
don’t like their testimonials. We have seen 
their Kultur at work and we judge it by its 
fruits. We judge it by Belgium, by Poland, 
by Serbia, by Russia, by the Zeppelin cam- 
paigns, by the Lusitania! When we see how 
their Kultur works and how it destroys the 
soul, we say we will have none of it and tho 
they should succeed in pressing the bottle to 
our lips, we will never drink of it. The Will 
to Power is a madman, brutal, with a heart 
of stone that knows no mercy and clutched in 
his gory hand are the implements of destruc- 
tion and death. The Will to Love is a beauti- 
ful woman, an angel of light, and under her 
outstretched arms she bears the lilies of 
eternal peace. 

We believe that the German philosophy be- 
longs to the ages dead and gone and that it 
attempts to utilize human motives that should 
have been decently buried long ago. We be- 
lieve in the inevitability of human progress. 
That progress, as we see it, points along the 
road of democracy and justice and freedom. 
The principles of autocracy can never achieve 
ultimate triumph. The stars in their courses 
fight against Germany. The laws of progress 
work hand in hand with the defenders of 
democracy. We must keep loyal to those 
principles which we group together under the 
symbol, America, for America is not merely 
a large plot of ground, bounded on the east by 
the Atlantic, on the west by the Pacific, on 
the north by Canada and on the south by 
Mexico. The America we love is the great 
principle of human liberty and justice and for 
that America we must be willing to live or 
die. Because of America’s mission to the 
world, we love her: “Oh, America, because 
you build for mankind, I build for you.” 
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The present great task before us is to help 
win the war. When the war has been 
ended that human liberty is safe once more, 
then the birds will sing, then the songs of 
little children will fall upon heeding ears, then 
music and mirth and laughter and the joyous- 
ness of life will all be ours once again and we 
will turn to the constructive tasks with a new 
soul to build for the enduring welfare of man- 
kind. But never again can we go back to that 
spirit that moved us so greatly before the war. 
We have achieved a new vision of sacrificial 
service that will not wholly depart from us. 
Men that are men will come to see that in 
peace or war, something of their abilities, 
of their souls is owing to that loved America 
become so dear because now menaced. We 
can never go back to a life of self-seeking. 
Having served together in wonderful enter- 
prises designed to further the common good, 
men will not easily again find their horizon 
bounded by the front door of shop or store 
or office. All over this great country of ours 
the war has cemented men together and we 
see this miracle: Men, many of whom but 
a few short months ago judged every proposi- 
tion by this standard: What is there in it 
for me?—are now seen in factory, office, store, 
or on the street, exhorting other men with all 
their souls to buy Liberty Bonds, or to give 
money to the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross or 
other noble causes. After this broadening ex- 
perience thru which we are passing together, 
this deep, dark valley of service, sacrifice and 
suffering, we can never adjust our lives to 
the old narrow gauge again. 

Before we are booksellers, we must be men 
and women and citizens of this greatly be- 
loved America. Nothing else must weigh in 
the balance against our country’s good. We 
should rightly be leaders in so helping to 
shape public opinion that democracy may 
speed onward. In a democracy, public judg- 
ment dictates public policy and that judgment 
should be founded on truth. Those who in- 
fluence the reading of a great nation have 
a mighty responsibility. We can never place 
our business upon a purely cash-register basis, 
but should accept the duty of a great service. 

It is tremendously important in these days 
that we think right, that we steel our souls 
against base compromise and that we form a 
true, worthy part of that America, which Walt 
Whitman tells us is composed of its men and 
women: 


“Oh, I see flashing that this America is only y 
and me. Its power, weapons, testimony are you and 
me. Its Congress is you and me—the officers, caj 
itols, armies and ships are you and me. Freedom, 
language, poems, employments are you and me. Past, 
present and future are you and me.” 

The American book-trade has sent its young 
men over seas to battle for democracy. Over 
there and over here alike, those engaged in 
the spread of literature, the most democratic 
of all the arts, are taking full share in the re- 
sistance to the menace of autocracy. It is the 
part and the great privilege of all of us to 
build not alone for that America that now is, 
but that splendid embodiment of democracy, 
the America that is to be. 


SO 
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Mr. MALKAN: It seems to me that your | will recall, was one of the strongest argu- 


address is more anti-German propaganda than 
the average bookseller’s address, and I am 
very happy to listen to it. I have found thru 
my district where I live and work—I happen 
to live up at 125th Street and Broadway—that 
I have been able to stamp out about two dozen 
news-stands that persisted in selling German 
newspapers by all sorts of means. I think 
there is something worse than bullets and 
that is picking out a man’s coin, and I think 
this convention might go on record to stop 
the publishing of any German papers in this 
country. It is an insult. I know, that in the 
next few months public opinion will be so 
great that those that publish the German 
newspapers will have to cease publishing 
them. The taxpayers here and everywhere 
else should not pay to teach the German 
language, and I hope the convention will take 
that up and something will be said on this 
subject. 

PresipDENT MacaAutey: I will refer Mr. 
Malkan to the Resolutions Committee, who 
will consider this. 

Mr. MatKan: Thank you. 


PrEsIDENT MACAULEY: In addressing the 
convention will you please speak your name 
very clearly and then continue to speak clearly 
to the end of your address. I will now call 
for the report from the Chairman of the 
Program Committee, Mr. McKee. [Applause.] 


Mr. McKee: Fortunately the program is 
much longer than my report, and as the 
program is in your hands I think as you 
look it over you will certainly say it is the 
most wonderful program you have ever had. 
We have however committed the very base 
crime of mis-spelling the names of two or 
three of our speakers, and the only thing I 
can say is if they will forgive us we will 
promise never to do it again. 

PRESIDENT MacaAuLey: Is Mr. Schenck 
ready to report? Mr. Schenck is Chairman 
of the Membership Committee. We will have 
a brief report from Mr. Schenck at this time 
and further actiom perhaps a little bit later. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Scuenck: The best part of this report 
will be given by the Treasurer. He told me 
a few moments ago he received 222 paid mem- 
berships, for the year. We hope to enlarge 
this membership considerably before the close 
of the convention. 


Report of the Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee has little to re- 
port, due largely to the fact that the Com- 
mittee was cognizant of the fact that changes 
in the constitution were contemplated which 
would materially affect any campaign for 
membership which might be inaugurated. 

Consequently, aside from the very excel- 
lent appeal which our President sent out for 
‘lé universal co-operation of all booksellers 
in the work of the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation, there has been little done in the 
way of propaganda. This appeal, most of us 


ments for membership which the Association 
has ever presented, in that it proved beyond 
argument that every dealer in books is a 
debtor to the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, and consequently owes the Association 
his loyal support. 

When the new Constitution is adopted a 
vigorous campaign ought to be inaugurated 
with every member of the Association en- 
listed in an effort to bring every bookseller 
in America into our membership. This can 
be done if we go at it seriously. 

Respectfully submitted, 
V. M. ScHENK, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MACAULEY: At the convention 
last year we discussed the matter of the in- 
creased sale of business books and to tlie 
chagrin of some who seemed to think com- 
mittees never amounted to anything we ap- 
pointed Mr. Melcher a committee of one to 
undertake this matter. 

Mr. MetcHer: I did not expect to make a 
preliminary report, but I am glad, even on the 
opening day, that I can ask your attention to 
this feature of the convention. It is not 
intended at all that our convention shall be- 
come a book-fair, but it does seem a happy 
idea that a special effort, such has been made 
during this year, should be emphasized in 
some such way as this. Mr. Calhoun of New 
York has been very diligent in helping me to 
get this representation of the business books, 
and I hope you will all spend some time over 
it. I want to ask your attention to the exhibit 
of French books which will be on that other 
table. Mlle. Clément is in this country on the 
authority of the University of Paris, the edu- 
cational head of France, and is helping to 
stimulate better methods of studying French 
in the universities of America. While doing 
this she has also been representing a group 
of French publishers, the more important 
firms of which are anxious that more Ameri- 
can booksellers should see the advantage of 
handling French books. Mlle. Clément will 
tell you more about that this afternoon, but 
also please note the exhibit. I am sure it will 
be of interest. [Applause] 

PRESIDENT MAcCAULEY: We will listen to a 
report from Mr. Wessels, the Chairman of 
our Luncheon Committee. 

Mr. Wessets: The Committee has asked 
me to arrange a little luncheon at the Astor, 
right here, for next Thursday, and we made 
the best preparation under the circumstances. 
The price of the ticket is two dollars; the 
luncheon will be at 12:30, and we hope to 
finish by three o’clock, so that you can resume 
the business of the convention. We have 
arranged for a few good speakers, little 
souvenirs, music, singing, and we hope you 
will all come and have a very good time. 
This will bring you all together socially. 

PresmpeENT MAcAuLEY: We will listen to 
the Treasurer’s Report, if that is ready. 

Mr. Herr: The Treasurer’s Report is a 
very uninteresting thing. The results, I think, 
are very interesting to the Association at the 











present time, but I just feel called on to say 
a word. Eighteen years of life of an associa- 
tion is a pretty good long time, and a good 
many associations go by the board in a good 
deal less time than that, and it should be a 
source of tremendous satisfaction to all of us 
here, and to all of our members, to see how 
virile the American Booksellers’ Association 
is when it is closely approaching its majority. 

I did not have the pleasure of attending the 
first session, but I did attend the second 
session, and I see a few of the faces here of 
the men who were present at that session, 
but there are not so many. There are many, 
many new faces. There have been new faces 
coming in year by year, and alas, | am sorry 
to say, many old faces have dropped out. 
Some have passed on. Many others have left 
the business, but still we have a few of the 
old guard sticking with us, and when I com- 
pare this gathering and realize that at some 
of the later sessions this room will be packed, 
as I know it will be packed, when I compare 
it with the little bit of a meeting, the first 
one I attended, the second session of this 
Association in a little bit of a side room in 
the Herald Square Hotel, that I don’t think 
held much over fifty or sixty peopie, and 
compare it with the assemblage here, it is 
certainly gratifying to see that this Associa- 
tion is so strong and as virile as it is. 


Treasurer’s Report 








Balance in treasury, May 11, 1918 ......... $2532.14 
RECEIPTS 
222 membership dues at $10 ....... $2220.00 
5 membership dues at $5 ....... 25.00 
1 membership dues at $2 ....... 2.00 
Bankruptcy settlement ............. ox 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY (4 cost report- 
porting convention) ............. 43-33 
—— 2291.04 
$4823.18 
EXPENDITURES 
Chas. E. Butler, expense to Boston $20.20 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY—adv. 1917 con- 
PS <2 coh kGekae en beae cee 4s 99.82 
NE ne sss kab macbm koa weg so 0 20.00 
Programs and badges, 1917 convention 42.77 
Membership in America Fair Trade 
NE Ss Gig re Gi NE sok Sug ects aK ig sp 100.00 
Expenses 1917 Program Committee .. 5.63 
Reporting 1917 convention ......... 130.00 
Sundry expenses convention ....... 13.75 
Printing reports convention ........ 159.00 
Expenses of F. G. Melcher to Library 
CNEL. x ie OS ceri Be hea ov dtave 58.00 
Traveling expenses W. L. Lewis .... 13.77 
Expenses of Cost Keeping Committee 31.95 
os FS Se eee 48.00 
Expenses to 1918 convention, Helen 
Be ee eee ee 25.00 
Miscellaneous telegrams ............ 45.92 
Miscellaneous printing and postage 138.08 
Cadillac Printing Co., printing bulle- 
tins, etc., and potteme. ......5.... 505.42 
Board of Trade expenses ........... 70.00 
President’s traveling expenses ...... 320.00 
President’s stenographer expenses ... 164.85 
Secretary’s stenographer expenses ... 19.60 
Treasurer’s clerical expenses ....... 104.00 
—— 2135.76 
Balance on hand, May 13 ,1918 ........ $2687.42 
©. L. Herr. 


[It was moved and carried that the report 
of the Treasurer be referred to an auditing 
committee consisting of John Sterling, Chair- 
man, George W. Jacobs and A. G. Seiler.] 
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CHAIRMAN: Are there any other commit- 
tees that should report at this time? 

{Mrs. Sherwood announced that Sergeant 
Farnam would speak at the dinner of the 
Woman’s National Association instead of 
Mme. Huard.] 

CHAIRMAN: If there are no other standing 
committes to report we will hear from the 
Board of Trade and will listen to the Secre- 
tary’s Report of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Keating. 


Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade ' 


OUR Board of Trade has, during the 

year, given very liberally of its time and 

thought in the interest and for the bet- 
terment of retail bookselling. Meetings of 
the Board were held: June 6th, Nov. 19th, a 
two days session January 16th-17th, Feb. 20th, 
March 17th and May 13th. 

Following up the resolution of last year 
seeking to eliminate the competition of direct 
selling on the part of the publisher and whole- 
saler, the chairman of the Board suggested 
for investigation the many trade practices, 
involving in essence unfair dealing, that have 
grown up among retail booksellers them- 
selves. That we should set our own house in 
order, if we expect a just treatment of our 
claims at the hands of others, is clearly evi- 
dent. 

A tabulation of practices, involving dis- 
crimination as to prices, and other forms and 
business rule and method was drawn up and 
committees appointed to investigate and con- 
sider which were unethical or unwise, which 
should be retained and which profitably elimi- 
nated. 

Reports from these committees were re- 
ceived, carefully considered and recommenda- 
tions made at the two day session pre- 
viously mentioned, the result of the delibera- 
tions having been termed a “Code of Ethics 
for Booksellers,” or a “Standard of Book- 
selling Practice.” This matter, representing 
much careful thought and investigation and 
copious discussion will be presented to you 
in detail by the chairman of the Board, Mr. 
C. E. Butler, for your consideration and ap- 
proval. 

Another important matter has also engaged 
our attention. Recognizing an essential weak- 
ness of our business consists in a risk un- 
warranted by the margin of profit, your board 
has discussed at various times means for its 
elimination. An effort was made this year to 
formulate some suggestion acceptable to the 
publishing trade, that would equalize the un- 
certainty of sale and while seeking to proper- 
ly represent the tremendous output of the 
presses, insure against undue overstocks of 
unsaleable books, depreciation on which 
bring possible profits to the vanishing point. 
The following proposal giving a minimum 
amount of protection is tentatively suggested 


and submitted for your consideration and dis- 
cussion : 





vs 
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With each purchase of a new book when issued, 
the retail dealer shall receive from the publisher or 
jobber, one or more extra copies on memorandum. 
These extra copies may remain on memorandum until 
the gist of January of the calendar year next follow- 
ing the date of the original purchase. Copies of 
each book, not to exceed in number the quantity on 
memorandum may be returned by the retail dealer 
during the month of January, and it is understood 
and agreed that the copies thus returned in January 
may be any of the identical copies that were sup- 
plied on memorandum, or they may be any of the 
copies purchased during the previous year. All trans- 
portation charges shall be paid by the retail dealer. 
If no returns are made in the month of January, the 
privilege of. return becomes’ void and_ the 
number of books that have been subject to return 
shall be paid for by the retail dealer not later than 
the last day of the month of February next following. 
The price to be paid for memorandum copies not re- 
turned in January shall be the same as the price per 
copy that has been paid by the retail dealer for the 
original purchase. 

Suggestions as to number o1 copies to be sent on 
memorandum to retail dealers by publishers and job- 
bers follow: 


No. of extra copies 


No. of copies 
sent on memorandum 


originally purchased 
I 
2 
2 
4 
5 
10 
15 
25 


50 
100 


OouMM OO AR WW Db 
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When the quantity purchased is 100 copies or more, 
extra copies equal to fifty per cent of the original 
purchase are to be supplied on memorandum. The 
number of copies supplied to jobbers on memorandum 
obviously would need to be larger in proportion to the 
original purchase than for retail dealers. There is 
no occasion at this time to suggest a definite schedule 
for jobbers. 
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A committee appointed from the Board of 
Trade, consisting of Mr. Butler, Mr. Arnold 
and Mr. Keating, met with several of the pub- 
lishers, who shall go unnamed, and this pro- 
posal was informally discussed. The pub- 
lishers with whom we met were very recep- 
tive and the question of some form of pro- 
tection having been thoroly discussed, they 
assured us it should have their most care- 
ful consideration. Thru the activity of your 
Board, but at their own expense, able argu- 
ments for price maintenance were presented 
before the Federal Trade Commission at 
Washington by Major Putnam and Chas. E. 
Butler at the hearing in October.  Disap- 
pointing to our hope of more immediate relief, 
recent decisions on this important question, 
of such vital interest to the book-trade, tend 
only to indicate the need of such legislation 
as represented by the Stephens Bill which on 
several occasions has been indorsed by this 
body. 

In closing this report, I desire to express 
appreciation of the unfailing courtesy and in- 
terest of the publishers and others shown 
thru every contact with this Board, also to 
pay tribute to the unselfish and notable devo- 
tion of the chairman, the president of the 
Association, and other members of this board 
to the many labors of this body. 

CHAIRMAN: I am sure that you will all 
agree with me that Mr. Keating has certainly 
presented a splendid report. I will now call 
the Chairman of the Board of Trade before 
us to speak to us on this same subject. Are 
you ready, Mr. Butler? 


A Code of Ethics for the Book-Trade 


By CuHartes E. Butter, Brentano’s, N. Y. 


At the convention held a year ago, the 
question of the “Direct Selling Problem” was 
placed before you, wherein complaint was 
made and remedy asked for, in that publish- 
crs ard jobbers were dealing direct with the 
consumer, and at the same time often under- 
selling the bookseller. That convention 
heartily supported the movement in the en- 
deavor to bring about a reform and do away 
wth the practice. 

We will all of us concede that the plaintiff 
has a very poor chance in court if he is 
tainted with the same practice he is asking the 
court to restrain the defendant from doing. 
His chances are vastly improved if his own 
house is in order. 

The booksellers are badly tainted with the 
evil they so bitterly complain of in others, in 
their endeavor to get each other’s trade by 
unfair competition, instead of honest competi- 
tion. No logic is required to prove the de- 
structive force of the cut price policy. You 
have experienced it. You have protested 
against it in every convention; you have 
complained ‘of it privately. Still you watch 
your neighbor, and you slip it over on him 
at the first opportunity. The morale of the 
book-trade is at a low ebb; can it be re- 
vived and rejuvenated? 





Can such an era be brought about, that real 
brotherhood and fellowship shall prevail, that 
our own success shall not be gained by im- 
pairing or putting our competitor out of busi- 


| ness by underhand dealing? What can be de- 


fined then as honest competition? Shop and 
location, stock and service, business enter- 
prise, principal and staff interested in the 
success of the business, and participants in 
the profits and losses, a machine as a unit, 
built up for the purpose of benefiting the com- 
munity of which it 1s a part. 

Have you ever stopped to think of the in- 
justice you inflict upon the members of your 
community, and your competitors, by your 
methods of selective and indiscriminate dis- 
counts given to certain of your customers 
who as shrewd bargainers have generally de- 
manded it, as against those who deal with you 
relying upon your honesty as a merchant that 
they will and are receiving the same selling 
terms offered to all alike? 

Certainly you have had come over you many 
times a day that feeling of contempt for your- 
self, when you have cut your price to one and 
charged the full price to another, because you 
have taken a mean advantage of the innocent 
purchaser who has confided in you. Has it 
not been your constant hope that he will not 
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learn of your double dealing, and you dread 
the day’ of his discovery and wonder as to 
the explanation you will make when he does? 
The strangest part is that such business 1s 
done, and knowingly done at a loss, and yet 
we continue the practice with the excuse— 
if I don’t, my competitor will. 

The Board of Trade, fully realizing the 
great injury done the trade by such ancient 
methods of merchandising, and foreseeing 
what a benefit if it could be done away with, 
set themselves the great task of solving the 
problem. They realized how old the problem 
was, how it had been discussed in every con- 
vention, the best possible arguments for re- 
form advanced, the faint efforts here and 
there made in the hope of practical results, 
and all done without any material gain. 


To come anywhere near success, it was de- 
cided that the only right course was to take 
drastic steps and endeavor to gather together 
the long list of ailments that has afflicted the 
book-trade for generations; to analyze each 
and every one of them from every angle, and 
to decide then and there whether most of 
them, or all of them, could not be dispensed 
with once and for all. Some task, I think you 
will all admit, one no convention could under- 
take, but a task only a few men could do, and 
who with a knowledge of the trade would 
sacrifice their time and labor for the benefit 
of the whole. This the Board of Trade has 
done. 


It determined to endeavor to make a clean- 
up job this trip, to make their decision, and 
report their findings to this convention, and 
to put it up to you to approve or disapprove 
their recommendations. Thus for the first 
time, you will have placed before you in 
definite and concrete shape, a remedy which, 
if approved by you, means the rejuvenation 
of bookselling the country over, its greater 
growth and honest dealing with the book con- 
suming public. Is this not worth working 
for, and should we not, individually enter 
heart and soul in bringing about this great 
and needed reform? 


You will probably recall that at the last 
convention, when the “Direct Selling Prob- 
lem” was presented, a list of about forty-five 
complaints was given, being the accumulation 
of years of unfair methods of trading, where- 
by certain consumers were given purchase 
privileges that were denied to the vast ma- 
jority of other consumers. There were also 
many wrongs charged against publishers and 
jobbers which they perpetrated against the 
bookseller, and it goes without saying, that 
booksellers were likewise guilty among one 
another. 


The Board of Trade has considered all 
these problems during the past year, the fol- 
lowing method being adopted: In June 1917 
the members of the Board of Trade were 
divided into five seperate committees, and 
each given certain problems to take up and 
consider, and finally to report to the Board. 
These committees were made up as follows: 
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1. Theo. E. Schulte, A. G. Seiler, Edward More- 
house. 

. Ward Macauley, F. G. Melcher. 

- A. Keating, Chas. A. Burkhardt, Walter L. 
Jewis. 

. Richard F. Fuller, V. M. Schenck, Charles E. 

Lauriat, jr.. H. S. Hutchinson. 

5. E. Byrne Hackett, W. H. Arnold, F. D. Lacy, 
Charles E. Butler. 
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Numerous meetings were held by the vari- 
ous committees, all being finally called to- 
gether in New York to attend a meeting of 
the entire Board. This meeting was held from 
10 a. m. to 5 p. m. on the 16th and 17th of 
January, 1918. Each committee made its re- 
port, the entire Board discussing each item 
separately and voting thereon. 


From this you will see that this entire prob- 
lem has been gone into with the utmost care 
and caution, and that the decision the 
Board of Trade are now handing you, is 
the result of many months of earnest 
consideration, and with the full feeling and 
belief, that they are advising a sound, fair 
and honest method of business dealing for the 
individual bookseller of the United States to 
adopt towards the book buying public of the 
country, and also by adopting better methods 
for increasing their utility and service to the 
community at a fair and reasonable profit. 

The Board of Trade unanimously agreed 
that the following classifications were not en- 
titled to special favors or advantages in the 
purchase of books, not likewise granted to the 
general public: 


Editors, authors, printers, study clubs, reading 
circles, book clubs, missions, clergymen, teachers and 
professors of all kinds, business houses, libraries, 
bank libraries, purchasing agents, teachers’ libraries, 
wholesale houses of all kinds, private personai li 
braries, circulating libraries, co-operative buying by 
consumers, business college libraries, unless open to 
the public, advertising clubs, newspapers and maga 
zines as such, 


In this important step we have the valuable 
support and precedent of one of the great 
houses of the country—John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia and New York. Many of you 
are probably not aware of the important step 
taken in this direction by this house. The 
business world was startled on December 20, 
1917, by the appearance of the advertisement 
in the daily papers: 


[See fac-simile of this advertisement on 
next page. ] 


Listen to further quotations from Wana- 
maker advertisements : 


“We are very pleased to have an almost universal 
commendation of the statement we made on Decem- 
ber 2oth regarding discounts, which are to be ter 
minated at the end of this month.” 

We have endeavored to put all our customers on 
the same basis.” . 

“Every discount of every kind will be abolished 
after the last day of this month.” 

_“One price shall mean one price, without any de- 
viation of any kind; or in other words, that all the 
old customs so long granted to a few have been dis 
continued.” 

_ “If we take something from a few people, we give 
immensely to the vast majority.” 


With this striking example before us, it 
certainly should be an incentive for each of 
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It Has Taken 57 Years 
to Write the Notice That 
Follows: 


All retail discounts existing hitherto, 
and largely inherited from the general 
custom of ages in the mercantile business 
throughout the United States and else- 
where shall be and are hereby abolished 
in this Store on and after 





New Year’s Day, 1918 





and this is to give advance notice of 
the fact. 

Time has wrought great changes in 
this country, and it is incumbent upon us 
to meet new conditions. 

We feel compelled to remove all un- 
necessary burdens and allow no dis- 
counts from our inflexible prices, and 
that the lowest possible, allowing every 
purchaser, man woman or child, to stand 
upon exactly the same level in buying 
in this Store. 

Every man’s dollar must go as far as 
any other man’s dollar, and by this un- 
breakable rule we expect to make it go 
further than ever when times are settled 
again, 

If our new rule works any hardship 
to a few it will work advantage to the 
greater multitude. 

Our necessary long-standing Contract 
Offices exist only for hotels, ships, gov- 
ernment orders, apartment and other 
large houses buying in large quantities 
on a competitive basis. 

The discounts in our own family of 
employes will also be discontinued, but 
we shall more than make up to them any 
loss in another way. 

[Signed] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 

December 21, 1917. 





us to carefully consider a similar step for 
himself, irrespective of the action of our com- 
petitor, for fair dealing must and will win out 
in the end. 

The Board of Trade, in thus placing before 
you the results of their deliberations, asks the 
Association to approve as follows: 

The American Booksellers Association in 
convention assembled May 14, 15, 16, 1918, 
expresses its approval of the standard of trade 
Practice as proposed by the Board of Trade. 
As an act of justice and fair dealing to the 
bookbuyers of the United States, and urges 
cach retail member of the Trade to consider 
'or himself the advisability of doing business 
vy a tair and equitable method. 
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The following questions have been a bone 
of contention in the book-trade for years, and 
promise to continue so if we do not take 
action and decide the right course to pursue. 
The Board of Trade have considered, at the 
same time and with the same care, the follow- 
ing important questions, as to whether dis- 
counts should or should not be given, and 
what would be the correct course to pursue 
in certain cases. 


Should college students buy at trade rates and 
sell other students at a discount? They should not. 
(Vote unanimous.) 

Should college students act as agents for Pub- 
lishers in selling books to students? Yes, if there 
ts no local bookstore. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should college bookstores and co-operative stores 
sell books to students at a discount? Jt should be dis- 
continued; demoralizing and unfair. (Vote unani- 
mous. ) 

Should Philosophical Societies, Historical Societies, 
and all other Societies have a discount? Yes, if 
maintained for public use; otherwise, no. (Vote 
unanimous. ) 

Should Sunday School libraries? Yes, same dis- 
count as to other libraries, 10 per cent. 

Naval Ship Libraries, Army Post Libraries, State 
Libraries, Free Libraries, Traveling Libraries, Gov- 
ernment Libraries, College Libraries, School Dis- 
trict Libraries, Library School Libraries, Municipal 
Libaries? Yes, if supported by public funds. (Vote 
unanimous. ) 

Club Libraries, Law Libraries, Medical Libraries, 
Scientific Libraries, Private Libraries, Semi-Public, 
as the Mercantile and Society Library? Yes, if of 
recognized standing. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should booksellers give up selling to libraries? No. 
(Vote unanimous.) 

Should jobbers sell to libraries on an equitable 
commission arrangement with the bookseller? Yes. 
(Vote unanimous.) 

Should publishers sell to libraries? No. (Vote 
unanimous. ) 

Should the publishers show new books to libraries 
and take orders, and give said orders to local book- 
seller, giving commission on the order? Ideal ar- 
rangement, iu possible. Yes. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should a discovnt be given to public libraries? Yes. 
(Vote unanimous.) 

If so, what discount, 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 20 
per cent.? Committee to be appointed to meet Li- 
brary Association. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should a discount be given to stationers who do 
not keep or sell books? No. (Vote 7 to 2.) 

Exporters, canvassers, Chambers of Commerce? 
Yes. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should discount be given to magazines, advertising 
and selling books by mail, but carrying no stock? Ne. 
(Vote unanimous.) : 

To Newspapers, to Individuals? No, (Vote unani- 
mous. 

Should there be a privilege to Booksellers to re- 
turn a certain portion of their new purchases to 
Publishers? Consider return privilege desirable and 
just. Yes. (Vote wnanimous.) 

Shall Booksellers charge postage? Minimum zone 
rate. Yes. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should Publishers advertise postage extra? Mini- 
mum zone rate. Yes. (Vote unanimous.) 

Should the basic discount to Booksellers be 33% 
or 40 per cent? Minimum discount of 33%. (Vote 
unanimous.) 

Publishers and Jobbers soliciting consumer’s trade, 
and supplying by mail or express prepaid? Should 
not be done. (Vote unanimous.) 

Continuity of net prices, or “once net always net.” 
Ts it desirable and should it prevail? Yes. (Vote 
unanimous. ) 


These are likewise vital questions to every 
member of the trade, and the Board of Trade 
asks the association to approve as follows: 

“The American Booksellers’ Association in 
convention assembled, May 14, 15, 16, 1918, 
expresses its approval in principle of the 
standard of trade practice between the Pub- 
lishing, Jobbing and Bookselling interests, as 
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proposed by the Rannd of Trade, - urges 
the trade as a whole to endeavor to bring 
about these reforms to the end that fair and 
equitable methods of merchandising may pre- 
vail.” 

Now, gentlemen, this is the word of the 
Board of Trade and 1 will read it again so 
that it may be very clearly understood. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask every one of you in favor of that 
to hold up your right hand. [Practically 
all of the members raised their hands.] All 
who are opposed hold up your hands. [No 
response. | 

CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, this is 
not the first time that Mr. Butler has both 
made and put motions, and altho I think we 
have taken action on this I feel that there 
are some very important points there that 
should be discussed, and that we should have 
some expression of opinion of those others 
present, and I will open the meeting for dis- 
cussion, an informal discussion, of any part 
of Mr. Butler’s report. 

Mr. Lauriat: Is that vote that we took an 
expression of personal opinion or is it sup- 
posed to be the vote of the Association? 

THE CHAIRMAN: It was an Association 
vote, Mr. Lauriat, yes. 

Mr. Laurtat: Then we voted on it right 
off the bat as soon as we heard it? 

CHAIRMAN: That was your understanding, 
Mr. Butler? 

Mr. But ter: The first part of it was as an 
Association, because the matters are not new 
to us at all. The questions have been dis- 
cussed for years and years. The second part 
is an agreement by the Association in prin- 
ciple, that is, we agree with the principle and 
the idea advanced, but all of which has 
got to be worked out by the Board of 
Trade, or thru the Board of Trade for the 
Association with the publishers, jobbers, and 
sellers, to see what further can be done. 

Mr. LauriAt: Then the vote was 
before the discussion? 

Mr. Butter: The vote was taken whether 
the Association would agree in principle that 
those questions should be taken up by the 
Board of Trade and proceeded with further 
along the lines indicated by the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. HACKETT: 


taken 


As a member of the Board 
of Trade I believe that Mr. Lauriat’s point 
is very well taken. I don’t think that the 
informal approval given to the reading of 
the question ought to be considered as the 
official act of the Association. 

Mr. McKee: As a matter of fact I don’t 
think Mr. Butler took any negative vote on 
this proposition. He just asked all those who 
voted to raise their hands. . 

CHAIRMAN: If it is your pleasure we can 
have discussion and then take further action. 
[ would like to call your attention to the 
fact that Mr. Butler’s recommendation is 
merely that we accept this and that we carry 
it personally to the book trade for their con- 
sideration. It is nothing in the way of any 
covenant that we should agree to do any of 
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these things, which, of course, it would not 
be proper action for us to take. /t is merely 
that we believe it to be good doctrine, and 
that we intend to propagate it as much as we 
can among our fellow booksellers, but if you 
wish we will open the discussion and then 
if someone desires different action from what 
has been taken it can be done. I think we 
should have some good discussion of the 
various points that Mr. Butler has brought 
up. They are altogether too important to 
pass over without ample discussion. 

Mr. Lauritat: That is what I was getting 
at. There has been too much good work put 
in on this by the Committee and by Mr. 
Butler especially, to accept any quick vote 
like that. I want the convention to thorol) 
understand the immense amount of work that 
Mr. Butler and the men associated with him 
have put in on this thing, so that when you 
do come to vote you will put a great big loud 
vote back of it, if you mean it. 

Mr. Butter: I don’t think Mr. Lauriat has 
quite got the idea. The point raised was do 
you approve, not whether you shall accept. 
Do you approve of the stand taken by the 
Board of Trade on all these questions? Now 
then, if the Convention approves the stand 
taken by the Board of Trade, then the Board 
can go right along and take up these matters 
individually, and it could be further discussed 
by the convention at any time. There 
nothing binding either one way or the other 
as I interpret it. 

Mr. Herr: There is one clause in Mr 
Butler’s report that brings to my mind some 
thing that I know has been very much in 
the minds of many members of this Associa- 
tion, and I have had correspondence with 
some of them on the point. The proposition 
is, should the basic discount to booksellers be 
one-third or two-fifths. The recommendation 
is that the minimum diseount be one-third 
and the vote unanimous. I am not here t 
question the advisability of the minimum dis 
count of onethird. We have never quite 
reached that ideal, because up-to-date not all 
publishers are allowing a minimum discount 
of one-third. Our position as an Association 
has always been primarily on that ground. 
But further than that the time has come when 
the publishers and manufacturers of books 
must recognize that along with their increased 
cost of production and selling there is an 
increased cost of selling being brought right 
home to the retailer by conditions which ar« 
changing so rapidly that these recommenda 
tions made six months ago can scarcely be 
said to apply today. And while our Associa- 
tion can still remain firm on the basis of 
minimum discount of one-third, I feel that 
this Association should take some action re 
questing that those who make the prices, take 
into consideration that the retailers’ cost: 
have also increased, and that in so far as pos 
sible the discount allowed to retailers be in 
creased reasonably above the minimum 0! 
one-third. It probably would not be a soun 


position to say that the minimum discount 
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should be forty per cent. That might be 
too big a jump. We ought first to get solid 
on the minimum discount of one-third, and 
to get a recognition of the fact on the part 
of those who establish the prices that the 
hasic conditions of retail distribution are un- 
dergoing a serious change and that provision 
must be made for that increased cost in the 
fixing of prices. Further than that, if there 
are further advances in the prices of popular 
and cheap books and it is undertaken to 
recommend a re-sale price, as has been done 
in the last couple of years, that consideration 
be taken on that point of trying to give the 
retailer a somewhat increased margin to cover 
his increased costs. You cannot get away 
from the facts, gentlemen, that it costs more 
money to do business today than it ever has, 
and those costs are going to continue to mount 
as long as the war lasts, and then some. 

In this morning’s paper is the statement 
that freight rates are going to be advanced, 
possibly as much as 25 per cent. We have 
already stood two raises in freight, one 15 
per cent. and 5 per cent. We have already 
stood increases in drayage and _ delivery 
charges, increases in wages, and increases all 
along the line, and those must be met out of 
the gross income. We have been helped a bit 
in the last couple of years by the increased 
volume of business that has sort of come 
with good times, but is that going to con- 
tinue? I hear the statement over and over 
again in the paper industry, that mills are 
going to be shut down; mills cannot run 
more than half time, or on fourth time. The 
whole overhead business has got to be put 
into the gross profits. If the business is 
decreased the gross profit has got to be in- 
creased so that the fixed charges can be met, 
and you have got to face the condition. I 
know there are some members of this Associa- 
tion who stand firmly on the position that we 
should have a basic discount of forty per cent. 

There is one other thing in that report, that 
| have not spoken about on this floor before, 
and it is a practice that I hope to see abolished 
in our big cities. That is where it is worst 
and it sets a standard for the whole country 
and that is a fact, namely, that the retail net 
Prices must be maintained during the life of 
a staple book. It is absolutely absurd to come 
out and say that you have got to have 33 I-3 
per cent, and when a year or two goes by 
you cut I0 per cent off that gross margin. 
It is absolutely absurd. And then those 
staple things, those things that in the 
book business are like wheat and bread and 
meat, to be sold year after year by our book- 
stores in the big cities, and by the catalog 
houses which set the standard for the whole 
country at approximately 10 per cent. off the 
— is absolutely ruinous. The bread and 
cutter of the book-trade is in those staple 
shelf books that every dealer ought to keep 
” and that sell year after year. That thing 
a in the big centers, the big cities and it 
‘ work that the local men and local associa- 


tions have ot to get to 
uproot. P ¥ — 
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Mr. ButLer: I want to say, Mr. Herr, that 
the only way we will ever accomplish that is 
by unity on the part of the whole convention 
and all booksellers. The individual cannot do 
it. 

Mr. Herr: The bookseller is his own worst 
enemy in most cases. 

CHAIRMAN: It seems to me the thing we 
brought up, the first part, is very important, 
and I would like to hear further discussion 
on this point as to whether one-third as a 
minimum basic discount, is correct, and if so, 
should this minimum be exceeded in some 
cases in order to meet our rapidly rising 
costs. 

Mr. Conover: There is one part perhaps 
we ought to consider with regard to the 
publisher. I am not on their side, but I like to 
look on both sides of the question. If prices 
go up they have to increase the prices of their 
books, as they have already. Now then, if 
they have been publishing a book at $1.30 and 
they now publish it at $1.40, they have in- 
creased their price. If we get one-third on the 
$1.40 as we did on the $1.30, then we are 
getting a larger discount. Now then, it is 
not quite fair to say that the publisher must 
give us an increased discount and then be 
obliged to adjust his prices to the increased 
cost of manufacturing a book and then to the 
increased cost of leaving us an extra discount. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do we all agree with Mr. 
Conover that we always get that increased 
price and that increased discount by the ad- 
vance in price, or does the fact that the price 
has increased just about reduce the sale suffi- 
ciently so that your net receipts in the end are 
usually about the same, under either the $1.50 
or $1.35 price; in other words, would you sell 
ten books at $1.35 when you would only sell 
perhaps six or eight at $1.50, so that your 
gross profits in either case would be identical 
and your discount identical? Is there a dis- 
cussion on that point? 

Mr. Conover: Just this one point about 
that, I have to say; where is the publisher go- 
ing to get his “comeback,” if he has got to 
stand the increased cost of the publication and 
increased discount, where is he coming in? 

Mr. McKee: I suggest we let the publishers 
worry about that. 

Mr. Conover: It is sometimes well to look 
on both sides of the question, if you want to 
really get the grasp of the question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We cannot pass any reso- 
lutions here simply affecting the booksellers 
without regard to the well-being of all phases 
of the business. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. MaLKAN: It seems to me from what 
I learned about the percentages of doing busi- 
ness, that when we charged more for a book 
we do not quite get the increased percentage. 
If we do not get the increased percentage our 
risks are greater in many, many ways. I think 
Mr. Butler could elucidate that point a good 
deal better, and that with the increased volume 
of business, the expenses would go up with 
the volume of sales, and we would not quite 
get the larger discount that Mr. Conover 
thinks. I have always had in my mind the 
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other subject that Mr. Butler has stated, about 
giving discounts to banks, libraries and anyone 
who wants a number of books. They have not 
any difficulty today in getting discounts. A 
number of quotations are sent and I have not 
any doubt that a great many dealers in all 
parts of the country give a discount. We have 
considered that discount that we give to the 
purchaser is an absolute loss, and the more 
discount you give them the less they are satis- 
fied, and the less they appreciate it. There 
are large buyers as in Greater New York. 
There is a certain buyer in Greater New 
York, who I have no doubt, gets a larger 
discount from the publishers and booksellers 
and jobbers than many dealers receive, and as 
long as you are giving away your discounts 
the trade will never be in a healthy condition. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is there further discussion 
on this point? Is there further discussion on 
any point brought up by Mr. Butler’s paper? 
If not, I would suggest that Mr. Butler read 
his first resolution again, and make it as a 
motion, and that it be properly supported 
and passed, if that is your wish. 

[The adoption of the resolution was there- 
upon regularly moved and carried.] 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clarence W. Walcott is in 





the room. Mr. Walcott was one of the early 
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presidents of the Association. I am going t 
ask him to step forward and let us look at 
him. [Loud Applause.] 

{Mr. Walcott spoke pleasantly of the good 
old days of the A. B. A. and of his present 
retirement from the book business.] 

CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to the 
report of Mr. Rider, and in introducing Mr. 
Rider I want to say that the subject that his 
Committee was given is probably the most 
important before this Association, and | 
am sorry to say that perhaps the results dur 
ing the past year have not been what we had 
anticipated, but luckily this was a two-yea 
Committee and I am sure if we give thi 
matter the publicity it ought to have, that next 
year we will have a report that will be ot 
real value. Mr. Rider has sent out a list of 
questions, and I understand the replies were 
very few, and I can only believe it is not 
that we are unwilling to send the information, 
but that we haven’t it to send, and any 
bookseller who has not the information in 
his possession is’ indeed in a very dangerous 
position as regards the management of his 
own business, and he should see to it that his 
business is so conducted that he can give this 
information without the slightest bit of 
trouble. Mr. ‘Rider. 


Report of the Committee on Cost Keeping for the Retail Book-Trade 


Gentlemen: Your committee was appointed 
at the last convention of the Association as 
a committee “to investigate cost systems for 
retail bookstores.” The appointment of this 
committee was the outgrowth of a consider- 
able discussion in the convention of book- 
store costs and cost accounting particularly 
with reference to the preliminary investiga- 
tion made by System the year before on the 
same subject. It evidently seemed to the Asso- 
ciation that a more thoro and comprehensive 
investigation of bookstore costs should be 
made, and made under the direct auspices of 
the Association, and the appointment of this 
committee was the result. 

The committee held several meetings dur- 
ing the summer and fall and formulated a plan 
of work. It was, of course, necessary as the 
basis of its work to secure first as complete 
and as accurate information of costs as pos- 
sible from individual bookstores. To be of 
value this information should come from just 
as many stores as possible, covering both large 
and small ones, and department store book 
departments as well as retail book stores. It 
should also be representative of every sec- 
tion of the country. It seemed advisable to 
your committee to prepare, at first at least, 
an extremely simple form of statement, as it 
was felt that if details were gone into the 
statement might look formidable to the 
smaller bookstores. Your committee, there- 
fore, after consultation with several members 
of the trade whose advice was very helpful, 
and comparison with the standard accounting 





systems which have been developed for the 
trades, prepared and sent out the enclosed 
questionnaire. 

In the letter accompanying this question- 
naire, the committee said: “It will be helpful, 
of course, to get wherever possible the name 
of the store reporting to the committee, and 
it is unnecessary to add that any information 
of any sort received by the committee will 
be treated as absolutely confidential. If, how- 
ever, you should desire to keep your reply 
anonymous, even to the committee, there is 
no objection to your doing so. What we 
want first of all is as many statements of cost 
as possible. If you keep your reply anony- 
mous, please fill in carefully that portion of 
the questionnaire showing the section of the 
country you are in and the type of bookstore 
you are running, as these facts are of impor- 
tance in interpreting your cost figures. 

“The importance of accuracy in making out 
these figures cannot be over-emphasized. If, 
however, you have not accurate figures avail 
able, by all means make an estimate, as care- 
ful an estimate as possible, and marking i 
‘est.’ If you have incomplete figures, send us 
what you have, stating, if possible, wherein 
and why they are incomplete. 

“If yours is a department of a department 
store or of some other completely depart 
mentized business, in which overhead and 
other costs are segregated by departments. 
please fill out this return for your own depart- 
ment only rather than for the store as 2 
whole. Similarly, if yours is a bookstore, but 
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[If you have not sent in the report of your store please fill this one out and mail it 
as soon as possible to Fremont Rider, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. Thank you.] 


en hn px ncensia hu slalneBkeahevenderes sana elle Rh ah es poe tte 


The above items may be omitted, if desired; but, if so, please fill in the following information. 


————aoaoaoaoaaaessS=oeeaesSsSeeaeEeEeeeaeaeasSaEaaasanm™ooeee™ eS 


aaa Wh PORME EN Ha wind K0 455. 04 054R0S0 45 odd OS aNS SEAS OKO reesahKdedeRKeheRwdne peered cee 
bi aia ebukiesh duh owseccesacee ST cE Wetari 04s vod ta Sodus auausddideeaes 
Main or Side Street Location? ..................... Ground Floor, Upper or Basement?................ 











PLAN for Periodical Operating Statement 
(as often as an inventory is taken) 


Fiscal or Calendar Year 
1918 1916 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


ee ee ili, | kb Seddekcta susmadeuqeeel 
(Total of all sales—cash and charge) 
If business consists of several departments—see 
special reference in accompanying letter suggest 
- ing departmentizing figures. 


a ee I, gc icccc ic cckccccccs Cb eoeweseees 8 coscssdcances 
Merchandise returned by customers, or allow- 
ances made to customers for any sort of defect 
in goods, or for return of containers. 


kth Deh be hese ksKkAkwehcadsrecscscee. S897 eseenene 8 enernnoe nance 


Gross sales less returns and allowances (32) 
Cost of merchandise sold—determined as follows: 


191s 1916 
Inventory of merchandise be- 
ginning of period (computed 
ec reeee a oo klk Sc || lt klk ce wee 
(If any depreciation was 
figured at time inventory was 
taken, include such merchan- 
dise at net figures) 
ADD 
Purchases of merchandise 
EE ne 
uct no cash discount) 


ADD 
Freight, Express and Cartage 
se Sf wile era e 


DEDUCT 
Inventory at end of peried _ 
ee Mek. 2tciwecwes  <os-a seo 


(Also deduct 
depreciation but 
give amount & 
percentage sep-$ ________- 


eer a 


ee MIRROR EES ERP cece ccscccccece erereen steers Tt eeenccnmonrs 


eee kseesecbaade: Ste CORSO ESS RO MSS STARS 
Subtract (4) from (3) 


6. CASH DISCOUNTS TAKEN ON PURCHASES OF 
MERCHANDISE .......- Hiesees Dm irehetasks 22 o eee eeee” emer es 


7. OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME (if any).............0 ---cccccccctt tre 


(Give particulars on p. 4) 


8. GROSS PROFITS cores eeeeeeeseses I ah eg RK RO SER SA SRSA 
Add (s), (6) amd (7) 
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nas 
brought forward ing 
____ Fiscal of Calendar Year ure 
1915 1916 as 
OPERATING EXPENSES (analyzed as follows): = 
9. SALARIES, Officers (or proprietors).................. eT ee eee | ma 
get 
es ek eeelcaesc..csciiecssc © eee eeeeesncs Ses eeceees. . 
Include all salaries. Department Stores will me 
please prorate that part of salaries applying to | 
Book Dept., stating basis on which proration is 
made. wel 
Sele 
hy eee eee ei okinae << SdCERSENES, Reedousnweese tan 
ga and Periodicals (including postage on con 
the 
ee eee tro 
Including wrapping paper, twine, freight, express, in 
parcels post and postage on packages. lett 
Fixed Charges: jr 
pC tee asad cys 22 eee dvape hee -<esee~o0s... m7 
(Note: If premises are owned by business, the 
equivalent of a rental charge should be included. ret 
Department stores will please state basis on which wail 
proration of this item is made.) ™ a 
tait 
eee eis katinicien aewnnnincsinthie!. Sbaweaces.... sal 
ib] 
BS. TZARES AND LICKDBE.........cccccccccccccscscceees so eeeeneesens set ee-------. a 
( 
ark Ditcn Valid gah duicaid oe. de da aewad cece TT ttt ete e ees eee een eeenee in 
ria 
17, DEPRECIATION OF STORE EQUIPMENT ...... ------------- 0 --------++--- oa 
General Expenses: a 
tior 
ci bob etic i eG ARisaeeeAOas  Sekbemmaccee. 
tee 
eh eet ceiLcuisikineKkt  #5SARPESE RRMA. 9 SENSE Hones m 
Oe ree oe a eee 
rr eae nae lunikniriNaes sets SAReeORESRRES Ades eooeo aces y 
ee eR ee RRR ARK bast esnnne ver 
Include all other items of expense not included 
in one of the above classifications. en¢ 
me 
23. LOSSES FROM BAD DEBTS........................ (1eacneshewe seecacsenccce “ 
ho 
ae “ORAL, PNTIe MEPENEES................... <-----cceeees  20---- ----- “a 
Add (9) to (23) inclusive. has 
a ea! Ya a ek ewan eae mu 
Subtract (24) from (8). boc 
Sg ree the 
Subtract (26) from (a5). hj 
27. NET PROFITS applicable to dividends (or for transfer pin 
TE See ee RSE MORO RE ER RbdeSe sews : 
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has such other sources of income as a lend- 
ing library, a camera developing department, 
, victrola department, etc., and your cost fig- 
ures are so kept that these elements alien to 
4 strictly book business can be easily segre- 
cated (under item 7) from your strictly book- 
store figures, by all means do so when you 
make up your statement. What we want to 
get, so far as possible, is the cost of running 
a retail book store without confusing ele- 
ments.” 





Two hundred and sixteen questionnaires 
were sent out in ,December to a 
selected list including all the  impor- 
tani bookstores of the country. To date your 


committee has received five replies. Two of 
these were complete and careful statements 
from large and representative bookstores, one 
in the East, one in the West, three of them 
letters from three small bookstores stating 
their inability or unwillingness to co-operate 
with this Association in the manner sug- 
gested. 

The committee hoped to be able from the 
returns from the questionnaire not only to 
analyze and tabulate authoritative figures on 
hookstore costs, but also from the figures ob- 
tained to be able to formulate constructive 
suggestions for bookstore accounting and pos- 
sibly, as has already been done for the jewelry, 
printing, shoe and hardware trades, to offer 
a suggested standard. 

Obviously, however, nothing can be done 
in this or anv similar direction unless mate- 
rial is available. If these returns are an 
accurate reflection of the interest of the book- 
trade in developing a standard of accounting 
practice for the trade it would seem unwise 
to attempt further work now in this direc- 
tion. 

In connection with its report your commit- 
tee feels that it should bring to the attention 
of this convention two requests made by 
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Governmental authority to the business inter- 
ests of the country, requests which, altho en- 
tirely separate from each other, work towards 
the same end. 

The first was the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s Bulletin last fall, urging business con- 
cerns everywhere to adopt immediately some 
simple but effective system of cost-keeping; 
and the second the more recent appeal of the 
American Trade Acceptance Council, backed 
by our three biggest national business organ- 
izations, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciaton, and the National Association of Credit 
Men, urging the adoption of the “Trade Ac- 
ceptance” form of settlement for current pur- 
chases. The fact is that the whole business 
tendency at the present moment is strongly 
toward a more liquid condition of credit based 
on a more intimate—because analyzed—knowl- 
edge of one’s own business. 

Your committee will be glad to receive 
further instructions from the convention. 

FREMONT River, Chawman 

L. W. Sanoers, D. Appleton & 
Company 

W. K. Stewart, [ndianapolis and 
Louisville. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will by no means dis- 
miss this Committee. but will make another 
effort to secure the figures which they desire. 
As I said in introducing Mr. Rider it seems to 
me that no matter before us could possibly be 
as important to us as this question of cost 
keeping in the book business, and it seems to 
me we should exhaust every possible means 
before we give up this attempt. 

[A roll call was taken.] 

CHAIRMAN: We are now going to have the 
pleasure of listening to a paper on the curiosity 
provoking subject “Taking the ‘Boo’ out of 
Books.” 


Taking the “Boo” Out of Books 
By Simon L. Nye of S. Kann Sons & Co., Washington.. D. C. 


OUR committee has honored me in ask- 
¥ ing for a brief outline of my views as to 

the merchandising of books. I am not 
very clear as to their object, since my experi- 
ence has always been along department store 
methods, which, I believe, are radically dif- 
ferent from those of the bookstore. 

Primarily, and most important, I can see 
no reason why books cannot be handled as 
other commodities—as shoes, leather goods, 
hardware and countless other lines. We 
must break away from the impression that 
books are a bugaboo—something that appeals 
only to the highly educated and intellectual— 
there is a pook for every man, woman and 
child in this broad land of ours if only we 
can reach him and present our case in a 
comprehensive manner. 

Ordinarily we hesitate to violate the ethics 
of our business, or profession, in clearly pre- 
senting the niche that our merchandise occu- 
Piles in our daily life. 





We all sell the newest publications at a 
stipulated price, but our personality is not 
injected into their sale. One dealer has no 
advantage over the other, since the buyer 
makes his selection where it is most con- 
venient. The element of merchandising does 
not exist in this class of books, it is merely 
a question of judgment as to the quantities 
to be purchased and the publicity which at- 
tends their sale. 

In our particular field of endeavor there 
are two phases to be considered: First, The 
worth and selling price. Second, The psycho- 
logical time for sales. For example, we could 
probably use twenty-five copies of a holiday 
edition of ‘Mother Goose” published at two 
dollars. The book is attractively bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors and printed on 
splendid paper. During the season we dis- 
pose of our stock. 

The following year the publisher, being 
overstocked or short of funds (a very im- 
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probable condition), or being unable to dupli- 
cate the book owing to market conditions, 
decides to offer it as a remainder. If we can 
buy that book to retail it at one dollar we 
could use one hundred and fifty copies. If 
we could sell it at fifty cents we could use 
from five hundred to one thousand copies. 
As the price descends to within the reach of 
a greater number of buyers, so can our quan- 
tities be increased to meet the greater de- 
mand. 

A few years ago there was a juvenile pub- 
lished at a dollar and twenty-five cents. We 
purchased ten copies and sold about six of 
them. Last year the same book was sold to 
us as a remainder at twenty-two and a half 


cents. Naturally, the new price looked much 
better than the original one. We sold two 
hundred copies at fifty cents. We also had 


three hundred copies of a large book of in- 
formation for children. These were sold 
originally by subscription and we purchased 
the remaining stock, “pulled” volumes, but in 
very good condition. We paid twenty-five 
cents a volume and sold two hundred and 
seventy copies at ninety-eight cents, and the 
purchaser received exceptionally good value. 
I mention the foregoing merely to illustrate 
that we do not lose sight of the element of 
profit. 

Do not feel that your markup of profit must 
be gauged by a fixed or standardized per- 
centage. Forget your cost and mark your 
selling price as to the value and worth of 
the volume to the general public, as compared 
to its original price. Forget your ambition to 
have a complete bookstore. It can’t be done 
profitably. Many of the books on your 
shelves to-day are digging into your profits 
and eating up your capital—some you have 
had for several years and good titles, too. 
Throw them out on a table and get rid of 
them at a price—any price—even tho you may 
later have occasion to re-order the same 
titles. 

Keep your stock fresh and clean. It en- 
genders a better feeling all around, even 
among your clerks. And, speaking of clerks, 
with thoughts of suggestive selling recurring 
to me, a new member of our force came to 
me the other day saying: “Mr. Nye, I am 
stumped for the first time. Have we the book 
‘True Life and Affinity’ by Ralph Walter 
Time?” I sent her away happy with “In Tune 
with the Infinite,” but I could scarcely keep 
a straight face. 

The selling of your stock is the most im- 
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portant phase of your business, for no mat- 
ter how well-bought or how great value it 
represents, it cannot be measured in terms 
of value until it has been sold. What would 
appear to be more natural to the public than 
to tell them of a clean-up sale of odds and 
ends after a busy holiday season? Why not 
Bibles, prayer-books and religious articles at 
the beginning of the Lenten season and child’s 
prayers at the period of first communions’ 
Light fiction for the stay-at-homes during 
the hot summer months, detective stories for 
the tired business man, and a clearing sale 
in the fall to make room for holiday goods? 

You must continually judge the temper and 
feel the pulse of the people. They want to 
be told, they want to be led. Show them 
values, appeal to their inherent love of secur- 
ing something at less than the market price— 
a bargain—something they can show to their 
neighbor and receive their commendation for 
their shrewdness and astuteness in securing 
such values. Do not hesitate to advertise 
shop-worn or hurt books or _ remainders. 
You'd be surprised how many true book- 
lovers are looking for these sales and to 
whom a rubbed cover or a broken corner 
mean nothing, but the price appeals. Get 
them interested—get them coming—and get 
them going. 

Give your store a personality and a dis- 
tinctive reputation for value giving and serv- 
ice and you'll be able to buy many an addi- 
tional Liberty Bond for yourself and family. 

CHAIRMAN: We will be obliged to defer 
discussion on Mr. Nye’s excellent paper until 
later on. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Darrow’s report as 
Chairman of the Constitutional Committee 


| will be deferred. 


[The Chairman appointed the following 
committees : 
Nominating Committee: H. V. Korner, 


| chairman; Fred E. Woodward: George F. 


Warfield; N. G. Nusbaum; B. E. Sanford. 
Resolutions Committee: L. A. Keating, 
chairman; Henry S. Hutchinson; John G. 
Kidd; Eugene L. Herr; Charles E. Lauriat, Jr. 
CHAIRMAN: I will ask the chairman of these 
committees to convene their committees at 
once for organization and to have a meeting 
this afternoon immediately following our 


| session. 


'The convention rose and sang the first and 


| last stanzas of “America.”] 


[Meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION—FIRST DAY 


[Meeting was called to order by President 
Macauley at 2:15 p.m.] 

CHAIRMAN: It is a great privilege for your 
Program Committee and your President to 
bring before you the speaker who is to ad- 
dress us first this afternoon, Mr. Herbert S. 
Houston, Vice-President of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., and formerly President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. Mr. 
Houston has just written a book entitled 


\“Blocking New Wars.” Mr. Houston is just 
ion the point of attending the convention at 
|Philadelphia of the League to Enforce Peace, 
|which is trying to find a way out for us so 
ithat this war may really be what we hope it 
\may prove to be, a war that will end wars. 
‘It is with the utmost pleasure that I intro- 
iduce to this Convention Mr. Herbert 5S. 
‘Houston. [Applause.] 
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The Bookseller and the War 


By Herpert S. Houston, Vice-President, 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Booksellers’ 
\ssociation : 

As a small truck farmer variety of publisher 
| feel in standing before you that I am in the 
presence of those who make or break us. I 
should say that you are the people who either 
sell books or do not sell books, that if you 
do not sell our books, it is because we do not 
publish better books, and I think very likely 
that on that indictment you could get a good 
many counts before an ordinary court of 
justice. 

3ut I am not here to talk about the general 
editorial situation in regard to the publishers 
who are purveyors to the intellectual life of 
America, or as to why we do not seem 
to be able to publish books that sell more 
readily, but I was asked to talk about the 
“Bookseller and the War,” and that is a large 
subject, capable of a good many approaches, 
but in a very hurried and discursive talk | 
want to develop a few ideas that I trust are 
practical and practicable, and that may pos- 
sibly be of some service and value to you. 

I think the first thought that all of us have 
in this time of war is that war is a tremen- 
dous cohesive power, that brings men and 
women together. It becomes a great developer 
of co-operation. Men and women who do 
not work together at any other time or under 
any other conditions will be found working 
for the War Savings Stamps, for this great 
Red Cross drive that comes on next week, for 
the Liberty Loan and in all sorts of ways, be- 
cause they are trying to do what they can do 
to help their country in a time of war. That 
is a thought that the esteemed PusLisHERs’ 
WEEKLY, that great journal which so ade- 
quately, as I look upon it, follows and inter- 
prets the publishing life of America in its rela- 
tionship both to the public and the trade, has 
been talking about and making the point that 
this is a time of getting together when look- 
sellers should develop a close spirit of co- 
operation and do more things in common than 
they have ever done in the past. 

We all believe in co-operation and con- 
servation, but how are we going to secure them? 
There are two or three things I want to say 
right on that point. In the first place I be- 
lieve this is a time when the bookseller and 
the publisher, as at no other time, should 
emphasize and glorify in every possible way 
the great necessity, the great opportunity, the 
great service which the book publisher and 
bookseller can render to the free nations. 
This is a time of readjustment; this is 
a time when we are in the most titanic 
war that the world has ever seen. It is 
4 time when we are rushing forward with 
unbelievable speed toward all sorts of 


readjustments that will follow the war, a 
time of intellectual ferment, a time of con- 
00 of ideas, when the militaristic ideas of 
‘ermany and the free and democratic and 
Constitutional ideas of the democratic nations 
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are warring. It is a time when, as I believe 
in the bottom of my heart, you as book- 
sellers and we as publishers have something 
more than a business,—we have a very direct 
relationship to this tremendous period in 
which it is our good fortune to live. 

A book-shop ought to be the center of the 
intellectual life of its community, and it seems 
to me that never has there been a time when 
there was such pressing need for these cen- 
ters of intellectual life as at this very hour. 

So the book-trade can come together in a 
sense and with a spirit of service which I 
believe has never been equalled. Why, there 
is a discussion, as you know, going on in Eng- 
land, and you have seen reflections of it in 
the PupiisHerRs’ WEEKLY and other literary 
journals, as to whether or not books are essen- 
tial. Why, books are the ;really essential 
things. My friends, this war is based on 
books. The faulty philosophy of Treitschke 
and von Bernhardi spread and _ inculcated 
in the German people that idea of mili- 
taristic overlordship which is the very basic 
and fundamental idea in this war. Talk about 
books being non-essential, what a travesty on 
any sense of fairness it would be to say that 
some heavy work on archaeology or some 
learned work on historic research, important 
as they may be, that might be dug from 
archives of the British Museum, should be 
published because essential, if you please, and 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” classed as a 
non-essential book, and therefore a book to 
which the white paper would not be sup- 


| plied. 


There is a real service, a real obligation, a 
real duty which you booksellers and we pub- 
lishers owe not merely to ourselves, but to the 
cause of freedom in this time and period when 
freedom is menaced, because of that false 
idea that books are not essentials. The fact 
that it would put the book-trade out of busi- 
ness is after all incidental. It is not the harm 
that it would do to us, not the loss to our 
businesses, but the loss to the spirit, to the 
fighting edge, to the morale of the free 
nations that are to-day on that fateful 
battle line in France. As I look at it, the 
book-shops are not merely centers of the in- 
tellectual life of their communities, they are 
conservers of the fighting spirit of the free 
nations in this time of test and trial. 

So we should measure up to a real oppor- 
tunity, to a great opportunity. Have people 
buy books like Rebecca West’s “Return of the 
Soldier,” and W. J. Locke’s “Red Planet,” and 
Ethel Kelly’s beautiful little book “Over 
Here,” and all the books I might mention. I 
am very glad to mention the books of some 
other publishers because usually they are 
much better than ours. Mr. Kinsey is sitting 
over there and he won’t believe it. He will take 
me to task later on, but in this particular 


| case I do not mind saying a good word about 


these wonderfully interesting books that our 
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colleagues and confréres in the publishing 
business have given to the world, for they 
are in the truest sense essential books. They 
have expressed the spirit and the fighting 
determination of the world, and they deserve 
to live. Take Empey’s “Over the Top,” and 
“Private Peat,” “Cavalry of the Clouds” 
and all the books that have come out of 
the war. How those graphic human ex- 
periences have integrated this nation, how 
they have spread across America a fight- 
ing spirit! This country was a great sleep- 
ing giant conscious of its tremendous re- 
sources, of its strength, but unprepared as a 
sleeping giant is. It was these great books, 
these books published both abroad and in this 
country that have stirred the soul of America, 
and have quickened her spirit, so that to-day 
we are on that fighting line prepared to stay 
until victory comes. [Loud applause.] 


Another suggestion: This may be and I 
trust it is, a new slant on something that I 
know has been before you many, many times. 
The matter of co-operation between the 
bookseller and the publisher. I want to 
approach that thing in a little different way. 
There is hardly a publisher in the country, as 
you know, who is not willing at least on his 
active books to spend half the cost of adver- 
tising those books. I am inclined to think 
that as publishers we think it is a generous 
offer, and I believe it is. I think it works 
toward developing interest in books which 
serves the bookseller and publisher. I think, 
without meaning to be so, we have been just 
a little narrow, and probably the reason we 
have been so is because the bookseller has not 
put the question squarely up to us, in the way 
I think he could, the way he should do and 
that is this: You may well say that a four 
or five inch advertisement of “Scribner’s,” or 
“Houghton Mifflin,” or “Doubleday, Page” 
when carried in your daily newspapers, won’t 
pay, even tho you only pay half the cost, 
because a very inconsequential advertise- 
ment will only attract a very small amount of 
attention. What is the reason that the Scrib- 
ner’s advertisement, Houghton Mifflin ad- 
vertisement, and Doubleday, Page advertise- 
ment, and all the rest of them should not be 
grouped together in an eight or a ten-inch 
double column advertisement, the publishers 
paying half of that co-operative advertisement 
just as they are prepared to pay one-half the 
cost of a single advertisement? By the co- 
operative combined idea you make an impres- 
sion just as Mr. Nusbaum does down there 
in Norfolk. He takes his advertisements and 
tries to put some force and size in them, so 
they will carry across. I believe if a plan 
like that were worked out and put up to the 
publishers they would see that it was a thoroly 
progressive and live idea on the part of the 
booksellers, and would gladly welcome such 
a proposition and meet it halfway. I am glad 
to pledge here on behalf of my house a will- 
ingness on their part to co-operate in such a 
plan. We would fit just as readily and heartily 
in a co-operative plan of this kind as we 
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would in an individual plan where our ow 
particular book is concerned. 

I should like to make this suggestion 
order to give a little more point and defini- 
tion to the idea that I undertook to develop 
about the book-shop being the real essentia! 
worth while center of the intellectual life of 
its community, and if you had these co- 
operative advertisements, about an eight or 
ten-inch double column, you could say acros 
the top “Parker’s Bookstore. We try to be 
a center of the intellectual life of this com 
munity.” I believe that the publishers would b 
glad to develop extremely interesting group: 
of little proverbs, little sententious things, th: 
kind of things that John Wanamaker is a 
past master at, little graphic interpretive 
sentences that would make people sit up and 
take notice. Let these be driving in slowly 
just the way the gentle rain comes from 
heaven on the soil, dropping, dropping on the 
thought and sentiment and feeling of your 
community, reiterating that your book-shop is 
a real worthwhile thing, that it is not merely 
a place where a commodity is sold, but a 
place where books are sold that set aflame the 
souls and hearts and spirits of men and 
women, And I believe that that repetition, 
endless repetition, done in a graphic, interest 
ing, informing way, would presently create in 
every one of your communities an expecta 
tion—people would be on the qui vive to 
watch your advertisement. Let the publish 
ers work with you to develop the most 
graphic, sententious things that have ever been 
presented, to envisage the service which the 
book-shop can render to the intellectual life 
of its community. 

I started with the idea that the book-shop 
was a center of the intellectual life of the 
community. I tried to develop very briefly 
how by co-operative advertising you can help 
develop and build up that view in your com- 
munity so that it will be accepted by that 
community, even without argument. Let me 
go forward to another phase in which the book 
seller alone must be depended upon. Here is a 
case where the publisher cannot help. I do not 
know anybody that can help you but your 
selves. I mean the measuring up to the obl 
gation and duty of the merchant to know his 
market. What is the great moving essentia! 
fundamental thing in modern business? It is 
markets, markets, markets. It just occurs t 
me in speaking that within a year I have bee: 
talking to three very unusual men. To th 
most astute banker in this city, Mr. (Ott 
Kahn, I said one day: “What is the most 
essential thing for the great banker?” “Why,” 
he replied, “Mr. Houston, it is a market fo 
securities, it is markets.” A few weeks later 
I was in St. Louis. I had the privilege of 
talking to the greatest banker in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, Mr. Festus Wade, the president 
Ol a great trust company. I asked him: “What 
is the most essential thing for this great, rich 
valley?” “Markets, markets,” he said, “that 
is what our manufacturers have got to stud 
and know about, markets.” A month or tw: 
later I asked Stafford Jess, president of the 
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First National Bank of Los Angeles, “What 
is the great thing before the Pacific Coast,” 
and he said: “From Vancouver to San Diego 
there is only one question, markets. We 
have got the richest soil in the world out here. 
Wonderful citrus fruits. We do not know 
how to market them.” Here was a great 
banker on the Atlantic Coast, in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and on the Pacific Coast. 
All asked the same question, all gave the 
same answer, and you can go to any mer- 
chant or manufacturer and the great question 
before him is markets. 

What is the relationship of a bookseller to 
his market? It is to know it. How many of 
you really know your market? When I was 
in Los Angeles I went down to Mr. Parker’s 
bookstore. I suppose you have all heard a 
great deal about Mr. Parker’s bookstore. I 
want to tell you how it impressed me. _ I 
dropped in there two or three times, and 
there never was a time that I did not learn 
something. And here was the thing above all 
else that I carried away from my extremely 
stimulating experience and conversation with 
that live man. It was his fundamental knowl- 
edge of his market. I looked over on his 
bookshelves. I saw a lot of unusual kinds of 
books. I said: “Mr. Parker, who buys that 
book?” (It was a three dollar book; I do not 
remember the title.) “Why,” he said, “John 
3yrne, the General Passenger Agent of the 
Santa Fe Railroad.” I said: “How many are 
you getting of that title,’ ‘Ten copies,” he 
replied. “How in kingdom come do you ex- 
pect to sell them in Los Angeles?” I asked. 
That man went over his fingers, one after an- 
other, and he told me the names of eight out 
of ten people to whom he would sell those 
ten books, 


My friends, that is knowing your market, 
and I believe the bookseller should study his 
market and see how important and essential 
it is, if his book-shop is going to be the 
intellectual center of its community. The 
bookseller, who is the final point of contact 
between the publisher and that intellectual life, 
must know how to feed that intellectual life, 
he must study mental calories and balanced 
rations in a way that would back Hoover off 
the map. 

He must be able to know the kind of book 
that a particular person wants. It is a very 
dificult thing to do that in a great city like 
New York, but we have tried in a way at 
our Lord & Taylor book-shop and in our 
Pennsylvania book-shop to make a card index 
oi the intellectual needs and desires of people, 
so that when a new publication comes along 
we have a basic, preliminary market for that 
book the very moment it goes on our shelves. 
There are fifty ways of determining the mat- 
ter of a survey of markets, so that you know 
the intellectual life of your constituency, and 
therefore can feed it. 


This of all other times, my friends, as I 
said in the beginning is a time for conserva- 
tion. It is a time for co-operation and by co- 
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operative advertising, by a thoro co-operative 
study of your markets, you can really make 
your book-shops not merely places where 
goods are sold, but places where life and in- 
spiration are sold; and there never was a 
time when it was so important to distribute 
books that interpret the life, the real spirit 
of the coming changes of the world. 

The President referred a moment ago to 
this great League to Enforce Peace Conven- 
tion that is going to assemble in Philadelphia 
the day after to-morrow. There are two great 
things that are matters of vital duty, vital 
obligation on every man and woman living in 
the free nations that are to-day fighting for 
freedom. What are they? One, to make the 
world safe by the defeat of Germany. Two, 
and both are as important as the right and 
left arms are to the body, to keep the world 
safe by a league of nations. [Applause.] Why, 
my friends, is it foolhardy to talk now about 
this league of nations? We have a league of 
nations fighting on that battle line in France 
this very hour. What if we gain a victory— 
and we are going to gain a _ victory—and 
should then disintegrate and go our independ- 
ent national ways. Is there any man or woman 
here in this room or any man or woman in 
these United States of America, save the 
few pro-Germans, who does not know in 
his heart that if the nations now fighting 
for victory on that western front under the 
single command of the incomparable Foch 
should go their independent national ways, 
that that victory would be a straw victory, 
that peace would be a temporary peace, be- 
cause Germany would immediately come for- 
ward with her mailed fist and defeat the 
victors one by one. Why, the league of na- 
tions, my friends, is absolutely essential both 
for victory and to maintain victory and the 
fruits of victory. 


And so going back in this one last word— 
to the book-shop as a center of the intel- 
lectual life of its community, let me urge 
upon you to go out realizing the treméndous 
importance and value of your work at this 
critical time. In my judgment, not merely 
as booksellers but as citizens, there is nothing 
you can do that will help preserve the civil- 
ization that has been slowly reared thru the 
centuries more fully than by working zeal- 
ously and definitely towards these two great 
things: a defeat of Germany, thus making 
the world safe, and a setting up a league of 
nations, thus keeping the world safe. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

[On motion of Mr. Hutchinson a rising vote 
of thanks was extended to Mr. Houston for 
his very able address. ] 


Tur CHAIRMAN: We are next going to take 
up further the important matter of the adver- 
tising of books, a topic which brings more 
disagreement among the members than almost 
anything else, and we will listen at this time 
to an address by Mr. Jones of the John Lane 
Company, New York City, on the “Advertis- 
ing of Books—Publisher’s Viewpoint.” 
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Advertising of Books—Publishers’ Viewpoint 
By J. Jerrerson Jones, John Lane Co., N. Y. . 


So much has been said and written regard- 
ing advertising, it is almost impossible to add 
anything new on the subject. However, ad- 
vertising is so vital to the success of the 
publishing business, it is a subject that should 
never grow old. The leading publishers of 
today owe their success, in a great measure, 
to advertising. A few houses manage to 
struggle along without it, but even they silently 
hope that some day one of their books will 
“go across” and earn sufficient money to en- 
able them to indulge. The livest publishers re- 
gard advertising as a mecessity, while the 
“dead ones” look upon it as a necessary evil! 

Perhaps in no other business are vast sums 
of money spent so freely and cheerfully as 
by publishers. Fundamentally, all publishers 
look upon advertising from the same point of 
view, but approach it from different angles. 
The majority begin a campaign by using the 
trade mediums to inform the bookseller cf 
what is coming; then follow with newspaper 
and magazine advertising, imprint bo’k lists, 
etc. Yet, one successful publisher I know of 
does practically no advertising to the trade, 
but confines himself entirely to newspaper and 
magazine advertising, which, he claims, will 
create the demand upon the bookseller, who, 
in turn, will naturally order the books if he 
has calls for them. Personally, I believe very 
strongly in trade advertising, particularly in 
advance of publication, as there is nothing 
more disheartening to a prospective purchaser 
who enquires for a book he sees advertised 
than to be told by his bookseller that he 
hasn’t the volume desired but can order it. 

In this connection, a little incident which 
one of our salesmen experienced a few years 
ago may help illustrate my point. We had 
just published a new Locke novel and the 
salesman was travelling thru the South-west 
with it as his leader. He was having a par- 
ticularly hard time with one customer, so, 
finally, presenting the Locke book, he said: 
“Well, you will certainly want some copies of 
this!” The bookseller looked at the book 
with a critical eye; then replied: “Locke? 
Who is Locke? I never heard of him.” And 
at that very moment this particular novel 
stood first on the Bookman’s list of the six 
best-selling books. 

This brings up the question of the dis- 
tribution of books before publication, which, 
in my opinion, is the greatest problem at 
present to be solved between publisher and 
bookseller. Unfortunately, in a country as 
large as the United States it is not possible 
for the majority of publishers to carry suffi- 
cient salesmen (nor would it be profitable if 
they could) to present to booksellers each new 
book before publication. Consequently, many 
a prospective customer is turned away disap- 
pointed because his bookseller has overlooked 
ordering in advance from publishers’ ajd- 
vertisements in trade journals, or feels that 


if the publisher did not take the trouble to 
send a salesman out on that particular title. 
the book was not worth while. Hence, my, 
one desire in presenting this paper is to plead 
for closer co-operation between bookseller 
and publisher, not only in advertising, but in 
the reading of publishers’ advertising and 
keeping in touch with the live books of the day. 
Let us take it for granted, however, that 
each bookseller has a supply of the books 
which the publisher wishes to advertise freely 
in his city. Under present conditions the 
publisher would do the advertising in local 
newspapers under his own imprint, with per- 
haps a line: “For sale by all booksellers,” or 
words to that effect. Now, would it not be 
of greater advantage to both bookseller and 
publisher if the advertisements were inserted 
by the local booksellers themselves under their 
combined imprints, if possible, with perhaps 
the publisher’s name appearing in the ad- 
vertisements inconspicuously? This would 
ensure books not being advertised until the 
local booksellers had received their stock, and 
would teach the local book-buyers to look to 
their home bookstores for their wants. This 
kind of co-operative advertising is now being 
done to a limited extent in various cities during 
the holiday season, but why could it not be 
extended to all seasons, with happy results? 
Naturally, the question of expense will arise 
immediately in the minds of all, but if the 
booksellers in each city will get together on a 
plan of this nature, I am sure there should be 
no difficulty in arranging for an equitable dis- 
tribution of the cost of such advertising. 
Some of the department stores have been 
doing this sort of co-operative advertising 
to a considerable extent the past year, and, 
if a recent experience of mine is one to judge 
from, it is a particularly effective method to 
rid one’s self of overstock, at least! The book 
department I refer to was running each week 
in several local papers a list of what they 
advertised as, “The Newest and Best War 
Books.” Naturally, I scanned each advertise- 
ment with eagle eye to see what Lane war 
books were fortunate enough to be included 
Much to my chagrin, not one of our titles was 
listed, altho one particular book of ours 
was being reordered regularly each week by 
telegram by the store in question. As you 
can easily imagine, a letter of protest was 
immediately penned and I quote the reply: 
“Regarding the ‘ad’, no consideration was 
employed in the selection of publishers for 
special advertising. The only point of view taken 


was the reduction of stock on hand. Your war 
publications did not need the extra push.” 


Altho it was comforting to hear that 
our “war publications did not need the extra 
push,” it was certainly discouraging to feel 
that after we had spent hundreds of dollars 
in that particular city to create a sale for the 
bookseller, he preferred to spend his own 
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money entirely on books that were not mov- 
ing, but which he advertised as “The Newest 
and Best War Books”! If this is the proper 
attitude of booksellers toward books that are 
selling and books that are not, I venture to 
make the suggestion (tho with fear and 
trembling)—why would it not be desirable 
that the publisher advertise at his expense 
those books that are selling, and the book- 
seller spend his money in advertising the 
“plugs” that are not moving? 

However, this experience I have just re- 
lated is an exception, and I am still just as 
confident that co-operative advertising will 
not only move “overstock,” but will increase 
the sale of every new book that will stand 
special advertising. 

Newspapers, of course, are the logical 
mediums for co-operative advertising, as 
they bring the quickest returns. Next come 
magazines, but as these are used to reach the 
buyer in the small towns and cities where 
real bookstores are rare, it would not be 
feasible to carry booksellers’ imprints. How- 
ever, a line could be added to each advertise- 
ment: “Order of your nearest bookseller,” and 
a step in the right direction would be ac- 
complished. 

Next come imprinted book-lists, and by all 
logical reasoning these should bring the most 
traceable returns to the bookseller, if care- 
fully distributed. In each of these the’ book- 
seller has his own little house-organ, and if 


I were a book-buyer (instead of a publisher) 
I should welcome a monthly booklet giving 
me all the latest information in compact form. 
However, I have never been able to trace the 
returns from this sort of advertising that I 
am convinced it should bring—yet I continue 
to do it regularly, as I believe it does bring 
results and should be encouraged. 


Therefore, in summing up advertising from 
the publishers’ point of view I want to im- 
press upon booksellers the advisability and 
necessity of carefully considering publishers’ 
announcements in trade journals and news- 
papers, the keeping up of their stock of 
books, not only in demand but likely to be in 
demand; for a disappointed customer is 
usually a lost customer and it will take the 
expenditure of a good many dollars in ad- 
vertising to win him back. And, finally, to 
sum the matter up, the publisher cannot suc- 
ceed without the bookseller, and the book- 
seller without books is not a bookseller. Also, 
the royal road to success, for both bookseller 
and publisher, is co-operation not only in 
advertising but in everything. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now, that tke publishers 
have had their say we will consider this topic 
from the bookseller’s standpoint. Mr. James 
W. LeGallez, now with the North American of 
Philadelphia, will present a paper on the topic, 
“Advertising of Books—Bookseller’s View- 
point.” 


Advertising of Books—Booksellers’ Viewpoint 
By James W. Le Gatiez, The North American, Philadelphia. 


The subject assigned to me is one that has 
always been very dear to me. I wish you to 
consider me for the time a retail bookseller. 
So far as my present functions are concerned 
I deal only with publishers but my talk is 
based on my experience in retail bookstores. 

Advertising a retail bookstore is a real job 
and one for a brave man. I say this because 
the average bookseller stops advertising be- 
fore he has really commenced. Why? Be- 
cause he expects too much from it at once. 
Unless you are willing to spend money and 
not expect too much at once, you had better 
not commence advertising, for there is result 
and strength only in continuity. 

The retail bookseller has as many dif- 
ferent angles of approach as any other mer- 
chant. Has the average retail store ever been 
consistently advertised? Has not this part 
of your business been neglected? Has not 
the advertising been delegated to a very busy 
person who has not the time because of other 
apparently more pressing duties?. How many 
have created a department to take care of this 
very important part of your merchandising 
plans? 

_I would like to say in answer to these ques- 
tions that I do not think there is a retail 
bookstore in the United States with such a 
department and with a competent advertising 
man Or woman at the head, except possibly a 
half dozen in New York and Boston and they 


surely are successful because they continue 
their newspaper efforts. Why does this con- 
dition exist? Because of this terrible fear of 
expense. The question for you, gentlemen, to 
decide in this connection is this: Is advertis- 
ing the retail bookstore an expense? Some 
booksellers say that advertising means for 
them more overhead. I have heard it said 
that overhead is a mercantile cesspool into 
which merchants throw every expense which 
is difficult for them to define. 

I said a few moments ago that a retail 
bookseller had as many angles of approach to 
his public, if not more, than another merchant. 
Let us consider the following six, and I will 
name them in the order of their importance as 
I see it: 1. Newspaper advertising; 2. Store 
service; 3. Window display; 4. Store decora- 
tion; 5. Catalogs; 6. Circulars. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


I will take up the newspaper angle first, for 
surely, gentlemen, it is most important, and 
in considering it let me ask these questions: 
1. Why does the average bookseller in the 
average town depend entirely upon the pub- 
lisher to advertise the new books? 2. Why 
do not the booksellers adopt the business 
methods of other merchants? 3. Why doesn’t 
the bookseller feature the new books in the 
local paper the same as other merchants fea- 
ture new styles, bargains, etc.? 
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Oh! I know what you are going to say. 
It is easy to anticipate. Here you are: “Where 
are we going to get the money to do this? 
The volume of sales is not large enough to 
justify the expenditure for advertising; 
neither is the net profit large enough.” 


Now that we have a few of your objections 
lined up, let us dispose of them. Consider 
the first: The profit in any business is de- 
pendent upon the volume of sales, and it is 
the function of the advertising to increase 
sales. The wise bookseller will feature the 
kind of books that have the largest and most 
universal field, i.e., novels, but for almost two 
years it has been the war books. The book- 
seller has a certain advertising asset to go on 
if he features a new book by a popular au- 
thor. Popular curiosity is awakened when 
the author’s name is mentioned. It seems to 
me that there is a great opportunity for some 
wide-awake booksellers to demonstrate the 
power of newspaper advertising and increase 
their volume of sales on human interest books, 
and incidentally to attract the attention of 
booklovers to other books that may be for 
sale in your shops. 


In answer to the second objection, it should 
be born in mind that the publishers confine 
their advertising to the newspapers in large 
centers of population, and is it not also a 
fact that their advertising follows a beaten 
track? Does it awaken the interest and desire 
to own and read in the mind of the average 
person, I wonder? Its appeal is to the peo- 
ple of literary discrimination and cultivated 
taste—to the educated few instead of the curi- 
ous masses. In the cities of ten to one hun- 
dred thousand the bookseller must do his own 
newspaper advertising, and you will find the 
newspapers have advertising possibilities really 
greater in smaller cities than in the larger. 
The cost is very small. Try it, it will surely 
pay you. 

Now for the third objection: We all know 
that the number of book readers in any town 
is smaller than the number who may be re- 
garded as possible purchasers of any other 
commodities. Every adult, however, is a po- 
tential possibility. The man or woman who 
knows least about books could be made your 
best prospect if he or she were led to the point 
of getting real information about books. Not 
knowing, they are afraid to ask, tho never- 
theless they are book hungry. If you can get 
their interest aroused in a way that will en- 
courage them without embarrassment to ask 
for your book—to read it—you have touched 
on a fertile and virgin field filled with golden 
opportunities for profitable sale. 


Only a small percentage of any community 
read books. Doesn’t this fact open up a great 
opportunity to the bookseller? Why shouldn’t 
booksellers help educate the people of their 
towns to own and read books? The news- 
paper is the medium to use in this campaign 
of education. Do not be afraid of the cost: 
consider it an investment instead of an ex- 
pense. 





STORE SERVICE 

This is a very important factor in your ad- 
vertising scheme. This is the great force 
that builds. It is service that makes the tran- 
sient customer a permanent advocate of your 
store. It is service that makes repeat sales, 
for the customers that your newspaper adver- 
tising brings into your store. It is the force 
that pays dividends from the money you in- 
vest in newspaper advertising, window dis- 
plays, store arrangement, etc. 

It is rather difficult to define service, for it 
includes much that seems intangible. Your 
sales force is a factor in your service that 
many booksellers overlook. Service depends 
vitally on your sales force, and your sales 
force on leadership. Service in profitable 
merchandising is the final tie-up to all your 
efforts and is the nourishing spring that feeds 
a constantly growing business. Newspaper 
advertising and service combined are the key- 
stone of successful bookselling. 


WINDOW DISPLAY 

This phase of retail advertising was very 
ably demonstrated at a previous convention, 
and it seems unnecessary for me to dwell very 
long on it. 

You all know that your windows are an im- 
portant element and that they are an index 
to the passerby as to the kind of stock you 
handle; also the kind of store, etc. In short 
they are the eyes thru which the public sees 
you. Be sure that you give each window much 
thought and use all the splendid material that 
the publishers are glad to furnish gratis. Do 
not overload; leave lots of light. Fewer | 
articles nicely arranged are much more at- 
tractive than a solid display. I could go on ) 
for some time, but in order to leave something 
for the discussion, I will leave this phase 
here. 


STORE DECORATION 


You all know that artistic decoration and 
arrangement helps your sales very materially 
We can aptly apply the old saw, “Goods well 
displayed are half sold.” Try to hook up 
your store decoration with each window: 
that is, on the front tables. Many merchants 
tell me that this is a very successful thing to 
do. Be sure to make your store arrangement 
one whereby your customer sees and shop; 
easily. . 

CATALOGS ; 

I have asked several booksellers how their ) 
catalogs worked as an advertising medium | 
and business getter, and also were they worth 
while? All of them voice the same opinions 
in the main, that is, you must keep everlast- 
ingly at it if you would get results. Not all ' 
issues pay as a single issue, but in the long 
run it is worth while. Personally, I am not! 
an ardent advocate of catalogs. Before | 
used one I would be sure I was making 
100% clean up in my immediate vicinity. 


CIRCULARS 


These can be had for the asking; the best 
that money can buy. I had only time to in 
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quire of a few booksellers their experiences 
with circulars, one a very highly specialized 
man along these lines. They all told me that 
if they got 2% return they were very much 
pleased. The highly specialized one said that 
on four follow-up letters, and at a large ex- 
pense, he was able to increase the original 2% 
to 5% and never better than 6%. 

Don’t think that because you get circulars 
eratis that you can use them without any- 
thing on your expense column. This is an- 
other phase that is speculative and again each 
bookseller will have to decide for himself 
after experiment. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that the 
newspaper is your best medium because you 
can reach a larger audience more quickly than 
in any other way. You must consider it an 
investment instead of an expense. A great 
merchant who has probably spent more 
money on advertising than any one man in 
the world has come to the conclusion after a 
half century of experience that the newspaper 
is the only medium from which he could 
trace absolute returns. He of course concen- 
trates the newspapers and must surely be- 
lieve in it, because he spends 90% of his 
appropriation in this way. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Why can’t we informally 
consider this question of book advertising, 
both from the standpoint of the publisher and 
the standpoint of the retail bookseller. Let us 
tell each other whether we use newspaper ad- 
vertising, circular advertising, billboard adver- 
tising, street car advertising, theater programs, 
church and similar programs (under protest 
or otherwise), window display advertising, 
and what results we have obtained and when 
we consider we are obtaining proper results 
from advertising and when not. It seems tc 
me we ought always to bear in mind, what 
are we trying to accomplish. If we are try- 
ing to sell a certain book it is always doubtful 
if any given advertisement will render proper 
return, but if our object is not to sell a cer- 
tain book, but to build up a book business, it 
seems to me that a moderate amount of ad- 
vertising in almost any of these fields I have 
mentioned, is good advertising. If you ad- 
vertise to-morrow morning in a newspaper 
one single book, you will probably find on 
your sales to-morrow night that you have 
benefited little, but take the whole year thru 
and in one case you do no advertising, and 
in the second you do advertise, I think you 
will find in the second case you will show 
enough business in addition to what you did 
in the previous year, so that your advertis- 
ing in the long run will pay. Therefore, if 
you are attempting to build up a big business 
rather than to sell a certain book, it seems to 
me your advertising pays. Advertising won’t 
win without service and quality. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that advertising is sort of 
a magic thing. We put an advertisement in 
the paper and crowds will stream into our 
stores and that we will have to have a police- 
man to keep them back. Advertising only 
talks to people; that is all. We have got to 
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back it up by service and quality. As an in- 
stance, I saw a very attractive advertisement 
of a certain kind of candy in Detroit. I 
immediately bought a box of it. The adver- 
tisement paid to that extent, but I did not 
like the candy as well as other kinds of candy 
I had previously purchased, so that the adver- 
tisement could have no after effects, because 
the quality was lacking in that case. 

It seems to me we ought to make our adver- 
tisements truthful. Some of the things we 
ought to avoid are things like this. “Ours is 
the biggest store in town,” and how absurd it 
is for a man to advertise “We make the best 
lemonade in New York”? Obviously he must 
have experimented with everybody else’s lem- 
onade to have reached this conclusion. Then 
you sometimes see the advertisement “We 
sell more than all others combined,” and it 
seems to me such is very absurd. Sometimes 
our advertisements are like the posters of a 
theatrical show; the display on the billboard 
is the only good thing in the entire show. 
Very often you will read “Service is our 
motto,” but when you go into the store you 
will find it is only the motto in the adver- 
tisement and not at all in the service. The 
least vital form of advertising it seems to 
me on books is for a publisher to say, 
“Messrs. Blank & Company take pleasure in 
announcing the following new books,” setting 
forth in small type the name of the books 
and the authors. 

Mr. Estaproox: I feel that I have a little 
something to say on advertising, and can 
help you. Being a department store man I 
have had a lot of experience in trying out dif- 
ferent kinds of advertising. I do not mean 
to contradict the last paper that was just read, 
but I do not see how the bookseller can con- 
stantly advertise and spend his money unless 
he is advertising some definite, some special 
kind of service. I do not see how he can 
continually advertise certain books and ex- 
pect to be paid in return for them. I think 
he would go broke in a very short time. I 
find that the proper kind of advertising to get 
results is concentrated advertising such as 
Mr. Houston just outlined, that is, by know- 
ing just where you can place certain books— 
the only way you can keep track of where to 
place those kinds of books is thru a card in- 
dex system. From time to time as a cus- 
tomer comes in, you can keep a record in 
tabulated form of the particular books in 
which he or she is interested. I have been 
trying out special letters with the personal 
touch, so to speak, and I think the nearest 
approach to such a personal touch in the pub- 
lisher’s advertising that I have noticed re- 
cently has been Harper Brothers. They are 
getting down to fundamentals, and the proper 
way to advertise books. Our President has 
just said he did not believe that “so and so 
announces the following books” meant very 
much to the public. I don’t believe it does. 

To get back to keeping track of our cus- 
tomer who is interested in particular books, 
I have tried out several classifications. I have 
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just recently tried out the new novel by 
Eleanor H. Porter, “Oh, Money, Money.” I 
took the customers who had just bought The 
Road to Understanding” and “Just David, 
and then I took customers who had left initial 
orders for advance copies before publication 
—I had something like 130 odd—I sent those 
letters out and I had the salespeople sign 
them. I wish I had the letters here. They 
were written with personal touch and feel- 
ing, making the customer feel that the sales- 
girl had sent that letter. I received some- 
thing like twenty per cent returns. I tried 
out a similar letter on the little book “On the 
Edge of the War Zone” by Mildred Aldrich, 
published by Small, Maynard & Company. I 
tried that out with all the customers who 
bought her other book in so far as I had their 
names. I tried out the new Gerard book on 
customers who had left advance orders from 
a dummy, “My Four Years in Germany.” I 
think I had something like seventy letters and 
I received something like twenty-seven re- 
orders, which I think was a very fine showing: 
I just recently sent out twenty-five fine letters 
describing Agger’s “Organized Banking,” en- 
closing a circular which gave a description. 
I did not make my letter too long. I think 
that is a mistake. I simply said: 

“First National Bank, attention of the President: 
Will you kindly take a few moments and read the 
enclosed prospectus describing Professor Agger’s 
‘Organized Banking’? We believe this book you 
will find to be one of character. After you have 
finished with this circular, will you pass it on to 
other members of your staff?” 

When I left we had received three orders. 
I do not feel that that paid us, but I do 
feel that it put us before those institu- 
tions in our city as representative booksellers. 
I feel that you can get better results and do 
yourself more good by working along those 
lines than you would by spending a lot of 
money advertising. But advertising does pay 
from my viewpoint, and where it has paid me 
is where I offer a big sale of remainders and 
jobs. Then I back my department. I have 
advertised some of the very important books 
at times and spent as much as twenty-five to 
thirty dollars and have not gotten a single 
call, but I still think it has done me some 
good. 

Another thing I find very helpful during 
the month of November is to run an ad. men- 
tioning not only popular books like “The 
Rosary,” and some of the popular war books 
for 60 cents, but “Over the Top,” and taking 
the usual things and making people in your 
community understand and believe that you 
have those things, thereby raising the stand- 
ard and dignity of your store. But I think 
if we will put our efforts forth in that direc- 
tion of concentrated work much will be ac- 
complished. I am a firm believer in taking 
the name of every single customer that comes 
into your store or department and paying 
some intelligent man or woman to take charge 
of that particular work and let them con- 
centrate on drawing up personal letters to 
keep in continued touch with those people. 


—— 
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There is such a thing as overdoing it, how- 
ever, and you can bore them; but keep the 
name of those people, classify them, so that 
when a new book comes along you will not 
say, “Oh, well I might sell a copy,” but you 
will know where you can sell half a dozen 
of them. 

I have not got the results that I want to 
get yet, but I am going to keep on plugging 
and building all the time. If we are going to 
be successful booksellers and to get to the 
bottom of our business and learn where our 
market is we have got to do this kind of 
thing; you can talk all you want about taking 
great big ads. in newspapers and expecting 
big results——I don’t believe you will get them 
or get your money in return for what you 
spend. But if you concentrate efforts along 
the lines I outlined in my paper of last year, 
I think you will get results, and it is going to 
pay you. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD: This is a very big subject. I 
would just like to treat of one phase of it, 
what we call the “fifty-fifty” basis. It has 
been used, as one of the speakers said, a good 
deal in the last three or four years. Let us 
look at it a little intimately and see what it 
is. For the most part it is a contribution by 
the publisher of fifty per cent of the expense 
so-called, How does he pay that? With a 
few exceptions, it is generally done with 
books. The bookseller by the advertisement 
is induced to buy a considerable quantity of 
books. Of course, if you are going to ad- 
vertise the book you will want a whole lot of 
these books. So he buys a considerable quan- 
tity of the books. On top of that he gets his 
“fifty-fifty.” Then he gets fifty per cent from 
the publisher for the cost of the advertisement 
at the wholesale price of the books. What 
does the publisher pay for those books? If 
the bookseller is spending a hundred dollars 
on the advertisement he pays fifty dollars 
himself, the other fifty he gets in books at the 
wholesale price. He does not get any money. 
He has got to sell the books he has bought; 
he has got to sell the books contributed in 
this way. The publisher as a rule pays the 
author no royalty on those books, because 
under the interpretation of his contract with 
the publisher it is in the nature of an adver- 
tisement, or editorial or something of that 
sort. It falls in that class. Whether the contract 
would always be interpreted that way, if it 
were left to disinterested judges I will leave 
it for anybody to decide. But the publisher 
hardly gives fifty dollars worth of books as is 
contributed to the bookseller because the 
publisher put in $16.67, that is, about a third 
of what is turned over to the bookseller. No 
wonder that the publisher will say, as a pub- 
lisher’s representative said to me the other 
day, “You can advertise any book that you 
want of ours, and we will pay half of it in 
books.” The lists that are sent out by book- 
sellers of over-stocks during the past year 
include a good many of those books on which 


he has been advertising on a “fifty-fifty” 
basis. 
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There is another feature I would like to 
speak of. The first speaker on this subject 
spoke of the publisher advertising new books 
while the bookseller was advertising plugs. 
If you will stop to think about that a little 
bit, does it not indicate a disease in the book 
business. The bookseller does not want to 
advertise on plug books but he is obliged to. 
From his way of looking at it he must get 
rid of these books that have been, not foisted 
upon him, but books he has bought without 
knowing whether they would sell or not, and 
which from the nature of the case he can- 
not know whether they will sell or not, and 
therefore he must get rid of these books on 
the public if he can at the published prices, 
and that is why he is advertising plug books 
while the publisher is advertising new books. 
Is not that an indication of disease in the 
book business, that the bookseller should be 
trying to foist upon the public a book which 
by the public’s indifference to it indicates 
they do not want it? 

I am in thoro accord with what Mr. Esta- 
brook said in the matter of advertising. I 
believe we cannot afford as booksellers to ad- 
vertise specific books in the newspapers. We 
can advertise our bookstore occasionally in the 
newspapers to keep it before the public, 
but there is an ideal state of business which 
will come some day, perhaps, when there will 
be more bookstores, and I maintain that the 
best possible advertisement of a book is a 
bookstore. 

THE CHarrMAN: Is there further discussion 
on this topic? 


Mr. Conover: I would just like to speak 
on one point, advertisement by circulars, and 
what we do with the monthly Book Review 
of the PuBLisHEersS’ WEEKLY. We have a list 
of customers that we send it to regularly, 
and when we are sending it we mark with a 
pencil some particular book we would like 
to call to their attention. The circulars sent 
us by the publishers are put in every state- 
ment we send out and with every receipt. 
When we have a book like Gerard’s “Four 
Years in Germany” we keep track of all who 
bought that book, and we telephone every one 
of them when a new book by the same author 
comes in. 


Mr. Firtetp: I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to these papers on advertis- 
ing because it is within the last year or two 
that I have waked up to the subject. I think 
I am a very poor advertiser. I could easily 
prove it if I had samples of my advertise- 
ments here. [Laughter.] But I am keeping 
at it and I am getting results. One of the 
speakers made the point that a bookseller 
advertised plugs as the best and latest war 
books. They may have been the latest; they 
certainly were not the best. It strikes me 
that the advertiser was hurting himself very 
much, or hurting his store, hurting the people 
who ought to have his confidence when he is 
telling them that these were the latest and 
best books. It may seem like a rash aver- 
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ment, but it is a fact that I very rarely adver- 
tise a book that I have not read. 

Speaking of co-operative advertising, I be- 
lieve in it. I never knew until two or three 
minutes ago that the publishers paid for co- 
operative advertising in books. I never had 
that experience. Mine always comes in the 
shape of a ready check for real money, and I 
have never taken too great advantage of that 
in the way of collecting money from the pub- 
lishers, or very little compared with what I 
might, probably on account of my innate 
modesty, I hate to take it away from the pub- 
lishers. [Laughter.] But there is a way in 
which I do not hesitate to take it away from 
the publishers and that is this. I have done 
it a number of times lately. I get it in the 
way of discounts by agreeing to give them 
so much advertising, and in another way 
which perhaps I won’t mention because others 
might get it. [Laughter.] It is nothing more 
or less than a form of protection, and then 
you can advertise to advantage if you believe 
in the book. You see the way of getting part 
of your money for the advertising back any- 
way, and you are so fixed that there cannot 
be any appreciable loss on the book, and it 
strikes me here is a combination from which 
you can produce good advertising. 

But not enough emphasis has been laid on 
that matter of co-operation. I do not believe 
in publishers and booksellers quarreling for 
the benefit of the public or their amusement. 
I believe in co-operation among booksellers 
and publishers. I have tried it more in the 
last few years than any other time, and I 
have received an astonishing amount of co- 
operation from booksellers and it has had its 
effect. 


Mr. McKee: I have noticed in most con- 
ventions that whenever we get to talking about 
selling or advertising that publishers and even 
booksellers themselves lay too much stress 
upon the duty of the bookseller to create 
demand. As I look over other lines of busi- 
ness, I do not know of any in which appar- 
ently so much work is given to one par- 
ticular part of the so-called distributing ma- 
chinery as has been given to the bookseller. 
Someone early in the afternoon said that the 
maximum sales on a book in this country 
were about 500,000 copies, which is almost piti- 
able, and unless we talk about the publisher 
and the bookseller advertising special books, 
spending their money either separately or 
jointly—and it is all money which is being 
spent to sell perhaps 500,000 copies—I would 
like to know what the publishers or the book- 
sellers, and what the booksellers and pub- 
lishers combined are doing or thinking about 
doing, to sell more than 500,000 books! You 
can look thru the pages of the magazine which 
has the largest circulation of any magazine in 
America and you will never find a book ad- 
vertised. I think in the last year Doran did 
advertise the Gerard book in it, but it is very 
exceptional. I think Mr. Reynolds, one of 
the few salesmen as well as publishers, ad- 
vertises his books in the Saturday Evening 











Post. But the magazines which have the 
largest circulation in America, very seldom 
have any book advertising in them, almost 
none at all. I have sometimes thought that 
booksellers in their own towns might get bet- 
ter results, might create more book buyers 
generally if they unselfishly pooled their ad- 
vertising resources which are very small at 
best, and advertised in their local papers 
under their joint names. If they would put ads. 
which contain good copy, on one par- 
ticular book, copy, which would create 
more book buyers, create a desire to not only 
read books, but to own books, I am convinced 
it would pay and I think the publishers have 
had some little glimmering of this sort of 
thing. They must with their intelligence. It was 
expressed a few years ago in the Publishers’ 
Co-operative Association. I understand from 
purely selfish reasons the thing failed, but 
I will not dwell on that because I am not 
familiar enough with the details. But ap- 
parently that thing has gone by the board, 
and something else must come up. But I 
am quite convinced that until publishers will 
unselfishly set aside their separate interests 
and will combine together as publishers, or 
as publishers and booksellers together, and 
spend some money in a national campaign to 
create a desire for the reading and owning 
of books, the book business will remain where 
it is with occasionally a 500,000 seller. As 
you look thru the Saturday Evening Post 
you will find the Citrus Fruit Growers, the 
Coffee Growers, the Raisin Growers, and the 
Orange Growers. All of these people have 
combined together. They are not advertising 
any one particular brand of oranges, or any 
one particular brand of raisins. You might 
say “books do not come under this class. 
Very few people read books.” “Well, very 
few peop!e eat raisins.” These people have 
gotten unselfishly together to create a larger 
general market for their general product, and 
I do not believe that we are going to accom- 
plish very much by advertising in the small 
way that individual booksellers and publish- 
ers do, and until some broader view is taken 
of this situation I do not believe we are going 
to sell an awful lot more books in America. 
THe CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Sherwood will be un- 
able to be with us this afternoon, therefore 
Miss Kramer will read Mrs. Sherwood’s 


paper. 
Mrs. P. C. Sherwood’s Letter Read by 
Miss M. Kramer 


To the President and Members of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers Association: 


On behalf of the newly organized Women’s 
National Book Association, the writer de- 
sires to thank you for the courtesy of an in- 
vitation to read an open letter embodying the 
history, progress and aims of the Association. 
On the evening of November 13th, 10917, 
about fifteen women directly connected with 
the book-trade in various branches, met and 
discussed the feasibility of forming the much 
talked of organization for women. 
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After informal talk and indulging in a 
little social chat (we would not be women ij 
we did not do that) an adjournment was 
taken for one week. On the evening of 
November 20th, with an attendance of 35 at 
the Sunwise Turn Book Shop, a permanent 
organization was effected, by-laws adopted, a 
name chosen, and the following were elected 
as officers and members of the board of man- 
agers, of the new body, which was named 
Women’s National Book Association. 


President, Mrs. Pauline C. Sherwood. 

Ist Vice-President, Miss Alice Dempsey. 

2nd Vice-President, Miss Belle Morris, 

Secretary, Miss Lulu Jacobs. 

Treasurer, Miss H. J. Pfanstiehl. 

Chairman of Membership Committee, Miss 
E. J. Widman. 

Chairman of Publicity Committee, Miss 
Martha Kramer. 

Chairman of Entertainment Committee. 
Miss Madge Jenison. 

Chairman of Auditing Committee, Mrs. 
Pleasanton. 


Total number of officers and members of 
board eleven. Membership fee, $5.00 per 
annum, 

The initial dinner of the Association was 


on 33rd Street, this city, at which 120 women 
availed themselves of the pleasure of listen. 
ing to able addresses by Edna Ferber ,Mar- 
jorie Benton Cooke, and Honore Wiltsie | 
the Delineator. 

_A number of business meetings have been 
since held on which occasions general trade 
topics have been discussed, Miss Isabel Shaw 
and other well-known women authorities 
the advertising field speaking on advertising. 
At the second meeting on the evening of 
April 18, Miss Wilkinson of Putnam’s and 
Miss Allan of Dutton’s read able and inter- 
esting papers on the Mail Order Book Busi- 
ness. “Overhead Expense of Bookselling” is 
the topic for discussion at the next meeting 
in September, and “Psychology of Booksell- 
ing will command the attention of the Octo- 
ber meeting. “Selling Juveniles” will be th 
subject of discussion at the November meet 
ine, which will complete the year. 
The Association will give a Men’s Nig 
dinner, May 14, at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
7 p.m. Guests of honor for the evening b: 
ing Miss Eleanor Gates, author of “Poor 
Little Rich Girl” and Mrs. Ruth Farnam, au- 
thor of “A Nation at Bay.” Dancing will ad 
much pleasure to the occasion. Tickets ma 
be had of any member of the Association who 
may be easily identified by badges. : 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that th 
Women’s National Book Association has n: 
socialistic, suffragette, or other untoward te: 
dency, having for its single motive co-opera 
tion between itself, and the allied printit 
publishing and bookselling trade. We al 
ready boast of members in a number of state: 
and from tar off Australia comes a request 
lor membership; there is a reason for this: 
2very out-of-town member regularly receive 
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in typewritten form a verbatim report of all 
business meetings and trade talks. 

This is done in the hope that the out-of- 
town member may become sufficiently inter- 
ested to form a branch association in the dis- 
trict in which she resides, to the end that a 
practical mail order school of bookselling 
may be established. 

Those, gentlemen, are the aims in general 
of the Women’s National Book Association, 
to attain which we ask co-operation by in- 
creased membership of all women directly or 
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indirectly connected with the allied printing 
trade. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Yours very cordially, 
Women’s NATIONAL Book ASSOCIATION, 
(Mrs.) P. C. Sherwood, 
President. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have come to the point 
on our program when we will consider the 
sale of French books. Mlle. Clement of 
Paris, France, is to address us on this topic. 


Selling French Books 


By Mie. MARGUERITE CLEMENT, Parts, France. 


Mite. CLEMENT: I am not going to read 
you my paper because it is not worth reading 
aloud, but I think it is better to speak a few 
words to you. I am not, or rather I was not 
connected at all with the book business a year 
ago. As far as books go my business is to 
read them. I am a professor in one of our 
colleges and I am here because the French 
publishers had no other person to send over 
here. The two men who ought to have been 
here are just now on the front fighting with 
your boys. [Applause.] So I am what I might 
call a pis aller, that is to say, the person you 
take when you have no other person to take 
in her place. And besides, the French pub- 
lishers thought it was rather a new notion to 
entrust their business to a person interested 
in what was in the books. After all it was 
perhaps not a bad thought to try that new per- 
son. So I came here in order to promote a 
wider knowledge and if possible a wider sale 
of the French, books here. I have been here 
about six months now, working for two or 
three months in New York, and for three 
months I have travelled between New York, 
and what I call the West, that is to say, 
Chicago. I understand you call it the Middle 
West only. I have seen a great many towns 
between the coast and Chicago, big towns like 
Chicago itself, Detroit, Pittsburgh and so on, 
smaller towns like Grand Rapids, university 
towns like Ithaca, and so on, and I have 
worked here in connection with big firms who 
have a French business, like Brentano’s. 

WHY SHOULD SALE OF FRENCH BOOKS BE CON- 
FINED TO LIMITED AREA OF UNITED STATES? 
_Altho I have been here only a_ short 
time, my experience may be valuable, because 
I have had many opportunities for enriching 
it. The few facts I have derived from it are 
as follows: So far the sale of French books 
iS concentrated in New York, Boston, and 
the Eastern towns and outside this section 
there are possibilities for the sale of French 
books, but so far they are only possibilities. 
Owever, in nearly every town I went thru, 
I took orders, always very small ones, never 
exceeding $100, yet I took an order in every 
town I went thru! This is proof to me that 
there are possibilities in the sale of French 
books, and of course the sales might double 
if regular and wise steps were taken towards 

that purpose. 





Of course, the sale will grow if the demand 
for French books grows, but it seems to me 
that there is now a wide demand for French 
books. The greatest demand now comes from 
students of all ages, in high schools, in colleges 
and even in kindergarten. Now, the number 
of children who studied French is three times 
as big as it used to be before the war, and, 
of course, we expect it to be ten times as big 
as it was before the war, because we hope to 
replace the teaching of German in many places 
by the teaching of French. [Applause.] 

So there is a great demand for French 
books for children. I should say nice books 
for children are absolutely sure to sell here, 
provided they are nice books, provided you 
do not try to keep cheap, vulgar editions. I 
am very pleased to see that the taste of the 
American public has been formed now as far 
as books for children are concerned. It is 
being formed, and it has been formed to a 
great extent, and I shall say especially thru 
the beautiful, charming, English books for 
children. So there would be no use in trying 
to sell cheap editions. There is a great de- 
mand for nice illustrated French books, such 
as those by Boutet de Monvel. Of course, you 
know the Boutet de Monvel books are for 
children. They are illustrated in a charming 
way. I have taken orders for these books 
everywhere, and I am sorry to say that the 
edition is exhausted, and cannot be replaced 
now, because the publishers are not allowed to 
use the kind of paper necessary for those 
books at present. 

There is also a demand for good books, 
easy books, for young people, and I must tell 
you that for the texts you would be wise to 
rely on some competent French advisor, be- 
cause you cannot know yourself the difference 
between a book which is well written and 
which is not well written. There are a few 
books for children which are charmingly 
written: Maurice Bouchor, one of our best 
writers, has written “Old Tales Retold for 
Children,” a book which would be sure to sell 
if only the public knew about it. 

There is a second class of readers of French 
books just now: the soldiers and the families 
of the soldiers. They are all eager to learn 
French, and want good methods and good 
French dictionaries. I am sorry to say that 
the quality of these methods for teaching 
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French does not correspond to the numbers! 
I think the American publishers and book- 
sellers would be wise to rely on the advice of 
one competent French person. I have been 
told that books on teaching French ought to 
be adapted to the American public, but they 
also ought to be adapted to the French 
language. 

There is a third class of people who read 
French. Those people are women, cultivated 
women. To my surprise I met a great number 
of women able to read French, tho they could 
not speak it fluently. I have given lectures, 
for instance, in French to audiences of five- 
hundred girls in Vassar College, and I am 
absolutely sure they understood me perfectly 
well, because they laughed in the right places, 
which is a proof, of course, that they under- 
stood! [Laughter.] And I have given lessons 
in French to grown-up persons, and they all 
understood me, and my audiences varied any- 
where from three to five and six-hundred 
persons. Well, those women are interested in 
French books. They have been interested for 
years, only nothing has ever been done to 
promote and extend that interest in French 
books. 

Take the example of a college girl. She 
leaves Bryn Mawr or Vassar knowing enough 
French to read it. She has a keen interest in 
French. She goes back to, let us say Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, or Grand Rapids, with her college 
education. Of course there are very few 
French books in the public library or in the 
leading book shops of her town, so that girl 
has no chance to read a French book, or to see 
a French book. She keeps her interest in 
French for a short time, and then at times 
she hears about a French book, and she says 
the next time I go to New York I will buy 
the book from Brentano’s. By the time she 
comes to New York she has forgotten about it. 
That girl would buy French books, if she saw 
the French books; and if the booksellers had 
the French books, if they could show the 
French books, it would make all the difference 
in the world. [Applause.] 

A bookseller once complained to me of be- 
ing unable to sell his stock. I meet that type 
of bookseller very often! But what was funny 
I met people in the same place who complained 
about the impossibility of buying a French 
book in their town! The girls in Bryn Mawr 
College said to me “Oh! it is impossible to 
buy one French book in Philadelphia!” And 
the bookseller in Philadelphia said to me, 
“It seems impossible to sell one French book 
in Philadelphia!” “Do you advertise your 
French books in Bryn Mawr? Did you ever 
send a list of the new French books you have 
received?” He had never done so. In the 
first place he should mail the list of the French 
books he had received to Bryn Mawr and ask 
the head of the French department to put 
that list in the hall. He would then be sure 
of selling his French books. 

Sometimes, of course, customers do not 
trust the judgment of a local bookseller, feel- 
ing he does not know enough about French 


books, but if the bookseller were able 
prove that he knows something about Frenc} 
and about French books, very often the ci 
tomer would lose his prejudice altogether. 

I think it would be highly advisable for 
least one book-shop in a town to keep French 
books, and I am going to insist on that point. 
It would be a very good business, even if the 
actual profit were not as big at first as mi 
seem desirable, because a man who beers a 
French book, is a book lover. He belongs to 
the class of book-buyers, of book lovers, y 
know—like me—[Laughter] none too large. 
and you would better make the most of it. 
[Applause.] Besides, he will see other books 
at the same time. He is an educated man 
If he trusts you with the choice of his French 
books, he is absolutely sure to trust you with 
the choice of other books, and so the keeping 
of French books is the best possible advertis 
ing for the book business, in as much as it 
reaches the right public, I am sure, even if you 
did not sell as many French books as you 
might hope, well, you would sell other books 
thru the French business. 

I know there are a certain number of diff- 
culties. The first thing a bookseller tells me 
is that they have no French-speaking sales- 
men, and of course that is a difficulty, but if 
the bookseller were provided with a list, or 
with information given in English concerning 
the principal French books I believe he might 
get on all right. Then, as the business in- 
creases it would be better to provide a French- 
speaking person. That is why we are think 
ing of training a certain number of educated 
French girls in the book-trade, and we are 
hoping to send them to you over here. We 
shall try to provide you with the very best ctf 
our French girls, who might devote half of 
the day to teaching French and half the da) 
to selling books in the shop. That would | 
a very “cute” combination, because the sale « 
French would help the teaching, and 
teaching would help the sale of French books! 
[Applause.] If any of you booksellers ar 
interested in this scheme you might write t 
the Society of French Publishers, 13 Rue ce 
Tournon, who will give you any informa‘ 
about candidates. 

The American Library Association’s book 
list is going to devote a little space in ever) 
number to the review of three or four Frenc! 
books; I understand that Mr. Wilson is will 
ing to give us some room in his standar 
catalogs, which would be a very great help 
and several newspapers have agreed to revie 
every six weeks or so, a few of the bese 
French publications ; and French publishers 
will provide the booksellers with a small list 
of the most interesting French books. 

As for the supply, there are two method 
You may either order French books direct!) 
from the French publishers or there Ni 
be a central depot established in New York. 
It is very easy even now to order directly fr: 
the French publishers because most of them 
have united to form a syndicate, and that 
syndicate has a central bureau in Paris, an¢ 
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that central bureau is willing to provide you 
with any book you order. They do the pack- 
ing and they do the sending for you, and they 
do not charge any commission fee for the use 
of their services except in the case of books 
where the publishers are not members of the 
syndicate when a very slight fee is charged. 
This enables you to get the highest possible 
discounts from the French books; a fact not 
to be scorned, for booksellers are human 
like all other creatures, and if they do not 
make sufficient profit out of the sale of French 
books they will lose their interest in them 
very quickly, I fear! 

There is, however, one drawback in this 
method, namely that French publishers are not 
willing to take back the unsold stock, because 
of the risks involved in a double journey, the 
expense of transportation due particularly to 
the war. Of course, this difficulty would be 
avoided if we could have a central depot some- 
where in New York—a depot which would be 
able to provide the local booksellers with books 
and take back unsold stock. This should 
prove a very real business, and it will be estab- 
lished after the war, but it is impossible to 
establish now. 

Meanwhile the French publishers are try- 
ing to establish some permanent connection be- 
tween the book-trade here, and the book-trade 
in France thru some sort of agency. They are 
considering the idea of appointing a permanent 
agent here in New York. Meanwhile we hope 
to have a direct connection between your 
convention every year and the book-trade in 
France. The book-trade might be represented 
every year by some one, and I am sure that the 
profit which might be derived from that inter- 
course would be very great. 

As I told you there is an indirect profit in 
the business. For instance, I suggested to 
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several booksellers that when they have a 
stock of French books they ought to get in 
touch immediately with all French organiza- 
tions, with the teachers of French in the high 
schools and in the private schools. They might 
have some sort of a little afternoon affair for 
the children of the town. They might give 
them ice cream or cake. They might have an 
inspection of French books, French phono- 
graph records, all the Allied flags, a regular 
entertainment, a children’s party, and I am 
sure they would sell out their French books, 
and through that sale the people would be 
interested in the books at large. I am absolutely 
sure we might now and then give you prac- 
tical ideas and I am certain that in exchange 
you might provide us with a great many still 
more practical ideas. I believe that the profit 
which is going to be derived from the inter- 
course would be as great as possible, and 
might be added to the actual profits brought to 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. ScHENCK: I move a vote of thanks to 
Mile. Clement for this delightful and enlight- 
ening address, and I would further move that 
we thru her extend our greetings to the 
French book-trade. 

[The motion was carried by a unanimous 
vote. | 

Mr. MALKAN spoke of Mr. Terhune, a 
Frenchman who came to this country some 
years ago introducing French books and has 
Also Mr. Malkan 
advocated the stamping out of German from 


' our schools. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The time has come, 
gentlemen, when your President’s Annual 
Report is due for appearance on the program. 
I have entitled this report “Looking Forward 
and Backward.” 


Looking Forward and Backward 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
T is fitting, upon the occasion of our annual 
Convention, for us to give thought to the 
questions that are foremost and to the 

steps which may seem wise in attempting 

their solution. 

The first and most important matter before 
the Association is its own organization. The 
Association should be far more representative 
of the book-trade of the United States than 
at present. Before we can influence Ameri- 
can bookselling as we should, we must have 
in our membership or in affiliation with us, 
the great majority of American booksellers. 

Theodore Roosevelt well says: “Every man 
owes some of his time to the upbuilding of 
the profession to which he belongs.” This is 
but a modern and terse way of expressing 
Lord Bacon’s thought: “I hold every man a 
debtor to his profession, from the which, as 
men of course do seek countenance and profit, 
SO ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto.” 

Our task is to convince the great number 
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| of booksellers that the Association offers them 


their best opportunity to express this atti- 
tude. If booksellers generally accepted the 
teaching of Roosevelt and Bacon, we would 
have in our membership three thousand mem- 
bers rather than three hundred and our Con- 
ventions would of necessity be held in- halls 
several times the size of this one. Surely no 


| American bookseller can afford as a matter 
| of conscience to remain unaffiliated with the 


| American Booksellers’ 
| ganization 
| labored solely for what seemed the best good 
| of bookselling in the United States. 
| holds back the bookseller who does not join? 





| side? 
| contributed to the work of the Association 


| than mere dues. 


Association, an or- 


which from its inception has 


What 


Usually the annual dues. Grant your off- 
cers permission to abolish all dues and your 
association will get almost any man it in- 
vites to membership. But is the matter of 
dues a consistent reason for remaining out- 
The men who thru eighteen years have 


unstintingly have certainly given far more 
Their efforts have been in- 








variably in general interest of good booksell- 
ing, for members and non-members alike. The 
very least that the bookseller can do to sup- 
port those who have been conscripted for the 
general service is to maintain active member- 
ship in the Association. 

Occasionally, we hear the cry: “What has 
the Association done?” That is not the ques- 
tion: Ask yourself what you have done for 
the Association as the only medium thru 
which we can all work together for book- 
selling betterment. Some men apparently 
will only be convinced of the value of the 
Association work when a truck drives in 
front of their stores and unloads a basket of 
five dollar gold pieces as the Association’s 
contribution to their prosperity. Your Asso- 
ciation cannot accomplish more than the sum 
total of what you accomplish thru it. It 
wields no magic wand by which the ever aris- 
ing evils incident to bookselling are made to 
vanish in thin air. If the Association had 
never accomplished anything else, its success 
in putting the net price system into operation 
would fully justify all the years of labor. 
It is more than likely that the net price has 
actually saved American bookselling. Surely 
we remember that we were on the toboggan 
with but a little way to go to the bottom of 
the hill in those old days of fictitious list 
prices not intended to mean anything. No 
man who has attended our conventions can 
truthfully say that he has not benefited there- 
by. In comparing our recent meetings with 
those held in the early days one cannot fail 
to observe the growth of the scope of the 
Association. We have had many splendid 
papers that will compare favorably with the 
addresses delivered before any Convention in 
the United States. 

It is to be hoped that the plans of your 
officers for next year may include continued 
effort in this vital question of membership. 

One of the recognized subjects before book- 
sellers at this time is the matter of book- 
selling education. Your program committee 
recognized this and gave a large place in our 
schedule to this subject. The thing to re- 
member in this connection is that applaud- 
ing speakers in our convention will not be 
sufficient. We must carry the work to our 
own towns and to our own stores. Booksell- 
ing education will spell the difference be- 
tween shop-keeping and an honored profes- 
sion. 

The matter of business costs is promi- 
nently before all merchants, booksellers in- 
cluded. Your committee has labored to se- 
cure reliable results for the guidance of 
booksellers generally. The outstanding fact 
is that when a publisher asks us to sell his 
goods for him at 16 2/3 per cent, 20 per cent, 
or 25 per cent discount he is asking us to 
do the work for less than nothing. Has he 
the right to ask this? Would you ask a man 
to cut your lawn free, or to wash your win- 
dows, clean your motor car, without compen- 
sation? Would you ask him in addition to 
pay you for the privilege of doing work for 
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your Of course not. Then why under heay- 
ens should a man be asked to sell merchan- 
dise with less discount than the general 
average of selling cost? Camouflage the 
matter as they will, the producer who bills 
you any merchandise at these small discounts 
asks you to work for him gratis and to pay 
him for the privilege. 

The matter of transportation charges mate- 
rially affects business costs. Our subservi- 
ence to the fallacy of the new book leads 
us to all manner of wild extravagance in ex- 
press charges. We rather assume that the 
whole country is on the alert as to our move- 
ments and eagerly awaiting the publication 
of each new book. As a matter of fact, not 
one per cent of the population is very much 
excited in this point and it is distinctly not 
a matter of life and death whether Mr. So 
and So’s book is published on the 5th of May 
or the 20th. Absurd competition with each 
other to get books on or ahead of publica- 
tion dates has often led to a situation where 
profits are impossible on a margin even of 
one-third. Figure it on this basis! Retail 
price $1, cost price 67c., gross profit 33c., cost 
of doing business 28c., net profit 5c. Your 
book coming by express even in quantities, 
will average to cost quite the 5c. of possible 
profit. If freight is moving at all regularly 
let us cut down this unworthy extravagance 
by proper co-operation and the public will 
care not at all. If it is a good book and 
worth selling to-day, it will be so two weeks 
from to-day. 

The Association has published its A. B. A. 
Bulletin regularly during the year. This has 
served possibly to keep the membership in 
closer touch with the Association and to 
exemplify that it exists at other than Con- 
vention times. It is to be hoped that the 
Bulletin in some form may be continued and 
if possible enlarged and improved. 

It seems to your president that the trend 
nowadays is distinctly toward the useful. 
This is as noticeable in the book world as 
any other. Whatever may be said about the 
present business in books for diversion, it 
is beyond question that books of instruction 
and enlightenment are easy to sell. It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to strongly 
feature books in this field for two reasons: 
because of the easy possibility of increased 
sales and of the prestige gained by the book- 
store as a directly necessary institution. 
Some people are seriously advancing the idea 
that books are a luxury and should be so 
treated in our economic adjustments of the 
war. Think of it, Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, 
Hugo and the other great minds of all the 
ages classed as luxuries! In literature we 
find the loftiest achievements of the human 
race. There is scarcely anything we could 
not more easily dispense with than the great 
books that have molded our minds and hearts. 
The trouble has been that our own emphasis 
often associates us in the public mind not 
with the great books of the ages nor even 
with the useful books of to-day, but largely 
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with that which is positively ephemeral. If 
you doubt that this is true read your adver- 
tisements of a year ago. Could you use them 
now? If we can achieve a reputation as a 
public institution not easily done without, 
we have secured a positive asset thereby. It 
might very well be an experiment worth try- 
ing, to see if equal emphasis on the stand- 
ard or definitely useful book might not bring 
as great returns as the boost we give to the 
new books whose reputation is yet to be 
made. The recent enlarged sale of business 
books is but one example of the possibility 
of interesting people in books that will prac- 
tically benefit them. Business men are by no 
means the only class that need special litera- 
ture nor is the field exhausted by the tech- 
nical book. Hundreds of books on various 
practical topics give the reader short-cuts 
to proficiency in his chosen calling. Atten- 
tion to such books will unquestionably pay 
and is in line with the tendencies of the 
times. 

Other topics pertaining to good booksell- 
ing, as well as those mentioned, are receiving 
adequate attention at the hands of the Con- 
vention. It is not necessary to go into them 
further in this report. 

Nor is it necessary to urge the book-trade 
to take active part in all measures for the 
prosecution of the war. Abundant evidence 
is at hand that everywhere, booksellers and 
publishers have been prominent in all the war 
campaigns. None of us can afford, least of 
all on the grounds of attending to our own 
business, to take no part in the duties of 
those who remain at home. Winning the war 
is our first business and it is a matter of 
gratification to us all that the world of book- 
selling has played its part in the different 
essential activities. 


In closing this report, your president urges 
upon all the achievement of faith in the pos- 
sibilities of united action thru the Associa- 
tion. We can never accomplish much alone. 
We will not be able to lift even a corner of 
the load by ourselves but all together we may 
get somewhere with it. From a multitude of 
counsellors we may achieve wisdom. It is 
certain that each of us segregated in his own 
little corner will do very little to place the 
whole profession on a more substantial foot- 
ing or to solve the ever recurring problems 
and difficulties. Better conditions and a bet- 
ter spirit will come only thru constructive co- 
operation of the most progressive and forward 
looking factors in both the publishing and 
bookselling world. Advancement will not be 
attained by bickerings nor by setting the in- 
terests of group against group, but only by 
together approaching the great trade prob- 
lens with the broad spirit that places their 


anne solution above immediate advan- 
ge, 


— men and women of the book-trade are 
ot sufficient stature to accomplish the great 
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needs we desire, when they apply themselves 
to the task in unison. 

Mr. ScHENCK: I won’t take but a moment, 
but I do want during the large attendance this 
afternoon to speak in regard to our member- 
ship. Our president has a happy faculty of 
forceful statements and I am positive we all 
endorse everything he has said in this excellent 
paper. I want particularly to endorse what he 
said with regard to membership. I was very 
much exasperated last winter by having a 
member of the traveling profession whom we 
all know—I know him very well and like him 
very much—say to me, “Why don’t you fellows 
in the Booksellers’ Association get busy and do 
something?” I said, “For Heavens sake, where 
have you been that you do not realize what 
we have done?” If you can go back to the 
early days of the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion and see that little group of faithful 
men who met there year after year, a small 
group, representing small stores, to whom the 
publishers said, “You don’t represent the 
American Book Trade,’ and whom the pub- 
lishers would give little attention to, but they 
persisted and by agitation and persistent work 
they finally came to be recognized, and it was 
then that you and some of you who are here 
came into the Association, and not until then, 
and I said to this traveler “You go back and 
tell the man whose message you bring to me” 
—This man, a buyer in one of our largest 
stores said to this traveler, “I won’t bother 
with the American Booksellers’ Association: 
they do not do anything; they do not amount 
to anything.” I said “You go back and tell 
that buyer that if we are not doing anything 
he thinks we ought to do, if he has got ideas 
that we do not possess, it is his business as 
a book-buyer to come into this Association 
and put new life into it and bring these ideas 
into action in the Association.” | said, “Fur- 
thermore, you go back and tell him that 
every time he sells a book he is putting money 
into his pocket that he owes the American 
Booksellers’ Association.” That is true. We 
are everyone of us debtors to those men. 
Clarence Wolcott is one of them, who in 
those early days persisted in the pursuit of a 
vision which they had, and which we are 
going to realize, and which we are realizing 
in part today. 

I am not going to pursue the Billy Sunday 
method of asking you to hit the trail, but if 
there is anybody present who has anything to 
do with the book business, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Booksellers’ Association, he should 
become a member today or else be eternally 
ashamed of himself. 

{[Mr. Schenck thereupon made an earnest 
appeal for new members, with very successful 
results. ] 

The Convention arose and sang the first and 
last stanzas of “America,” and then adjourned 
until Wednesday morning, May 15, at 9 
o’clock A. M. 

Meeting adjourned. 

























































The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Ward Macauley at 9:45 o’clock, a. m. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Let us get seated, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and get under way. Just a 
moment, Ladies and Gentlemen: Your atten- 
tion is requested for Mr. Schenck. 

[Mr. Schenck made an appeal for 
members. | 

Mr. Wotcotr: Mr. Schenck, you know I 
am an ex-bookseller, but I thought I was out 
of the game entirely, so I wrote that I was out 
of the business and would not be down to 
this convention, but as the time approached 
I said I could not leave this organization, so 
I came down and paid my ten dollars. I am 
a member still, and I want everybody to be 
a member who is not. If people are here and 
are not in the book business, it is highly 
essential. I used to wear all my badges. I 


new 
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had about seventeen which I used to wear on 
my chest, because I was a member of the 
American Booksellers’ Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have a full program 
this morning, and in order to get thru in time 
to have these important conferences shortly 
after eleven, we will proceed with the pro- 
gram at this time. The subject which we are 
to consider this morning is, as a great many 
consider, perhaps the most important subject 


| before the bookselling trade at the present 


time, and the first speaker on this topic of 
bookselling education is to be Mr. Huebsch 
the Chairman of our Committee on this sub- 
ject who has given so much time and atten- 
tion to this matter for several years. It gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to bring Mr. 
Huebsch before the convention at this time 
to speak on this important matter. 


Report of Committee on Bookselling Education 
By B. W. Huesscu, New York City 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Chairman: I 
think it might have been wiser for me to have 
made my report last night at the dinner of 
the Women’s Booksellers’ Association, be- 
cause there were more there than there are 
here to-day, but they were perhaps not pre- 
pared to listen to anything quite so serious 
as my report might become. 

Last year, which has been so unprecedented 
in every way, and which has been so disas- 
trous for even old-established educational 
enterprises, universities and colleges, and the 
like, was not a very good one in which to 
start a new enterprise, tho ours is not new, 
but it is new so far as this Association is con- 
cerned. 

Every university and college has its enroll- 
ment diminished, and in many cases appro- 
priations cut, and few of them have been in- 
terested in starting new things and have rather 
cut out courses than added new ones, so that 
there is good excuse for our not having a 
very definite record of achievement to report. 

But I think that the work of the Educa- 
tional Committee of your Association should 
be judged rather than by a record of accom- 
plishments, by the degree of interest that has 
been aroused generally in the whole idea 
of vocational training, and the fact that your 
program of to-day is devoted so largely to 
education for the trade is the best evidence 
of the fact that the interest is increasing 
widely. 

There are a few things to which I can point 
as the result of previous work, and I do not 
claim credit for them for our Committee, be- 
cause this Committee is rather a Committee 
for the diffusion of an idea than for the 
establishment of definite courses, except 
where we find an opportunity to establish such 
courses. We want to take under our wing 
anything that has been done or any movement 
making for vocational training in the book- 
trade. I think that the most important thing 








has been the recognition of the need to amal- 
gamate with library training schools to util- 
ize the training that is now given by them. 
The recognition of the need does not seem 
to be a very definite thing, but it is the best 
step toward accomplishing something reall) 
tangible; and I may point to the 
schools of Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, 
New York City Library School and the Al 
bany Library School, as being among those 
whose interest has been aroused, and w! 
look upon the idea of introducing courses in 
bookselling favorably, and I am quite con 
fident that perhaps in the near future some 
thing may be accomplished for those schools 
The most important of the library training 
schools, so far as interest in bookselling 1s 
concerned, is that of Western Reserve Uni 
versity, a very efficient library school. Thr 
Mr. Bowker, Mr. Melcher, and others, th 
principal of that school became interested 
and thru the principal, Miss Tyler, the Pres: 
dent of the University became interested, and 
as the result of interviews and _ corr: 
spondence, they have expressed their willing 
ness to introduce a course, or to add to thei 


| existing courses of library training, one whic! 


will equip their graduates to enter bookstor« 


| as salesmen and saleswomen, as well as to | 


come librarians; but unfortunately the Uni- 
versity is loath to undertake a course whic 
will require a definite budget in times like 
this, and the thing is tentatively off, or | 
abeyance. 

I am inclined to believe that if the book 
trade shows its willingness to stand part 
the expense, or to guarantee part of the cost 
of such expense for next year, that it may be 
introduced, and I regard it as of the highes' 
importance that the Association take some 
step which will insure the beginning of 
course at Western Reserve University. fF 
many reasons it is a good business. First 0 
all, it is an association with an important un'- 
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versity, and secondly, the fact that it is rather 
centrally located, makes it possible to con- 
verge all that as a sort of national expression 
of the need and operations of the book-trade. 
So, with that in view, I should just like the 
Association or the Resolutions Committee 
definitely to consider making some appropria- 
tion toward a guarantee. I have asked the 
Publishers Co-operative Bureau, an institu- 
tion that just at the present is not working 
but has a little money, to contribute $200 
towards such a guarantee fund. I have the 
assurance of the Board of Managers of the 
New York Booksellers’ League that they will 
contribute $100, and my proposal is that the 
Resolutions Committee present a resolution 
to the convention appropriating $200 from the 
funds of this organization, which will make 
$00 in all, with a view to offering that fund 
to the Western Reserve University Library 
School, towards their object. I think it will 
be a very small investment toward a very im- 
portant purpose, and if the University sees 
that we are in earnest and they were willing 
to let our money talk, I think that they will 
try to raise the necessary remainder them- 
selves. I have no doubt if we make an at- 
tempt in the trade, we will raise a good deal 
more from individuals, publishers and book- 
sellers and others. 

Another very definite achievement in the 
line of bookselling education, and one for 
which the Committee again is not responsible, 
but which we like to father, or to be respon- 
sible for, is the home course in bookselling 
in the PusLisHERS’ WEEKLY, for which the 
indefatigable Miss Graham is_ responsible. 
[Applause.] I think that the years of work 
that have been put in in the New York Book- 
sellers’ League Committee, and in other com- 
mittees, have not counted for quite so much 
as the publicity which the “Home Course” has 
given to the entire idea, and I base it not 
alone on the publicity, but because of the 
actual value that it possesses to booksellers, to 
say nothing of publishers. I know that I look 
at it every week in order to learn of some- 
thing new. 

Another step is rather a possibility than an 
accomplishment, and that is the work now 
being done in one of the important high 
schools in New York, the Julia Richman 
High School. Miss Gordon, and Miss King, 
the teachers in that school, have interested 
themselves in the technique of bookselling, 
and have taken such courses as were avail- 
able and have worked in a bookstore in order 
to acquire practical knowledge with a view 
to preparing a course of study which they 
have presented to the principal of that school 
for introduction in the Julia Richman High 
School, which now has a commercial course 
with stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and the like; and the principal of that school 
intormed me yesterday that he is presenting 
a course of study which these two teachers 
have presented to the Board of Superin- 
tendents: of the Board of Education, and the 
Proposition will be acted upon this week. 

here is every likelihood that the Board of 
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Superintendents will look on the thing favor- 
ably, and that by next year we may have a 
high school course, probably a two years’ 
course in bookselling. This course is for girls, 
but it looks very much as if in the United 
States, everything was going to be in the 
hands of girls very soon, [Laughter.] 

A further accomplishment, and one that 
may prove to be far-reaching, is the organiza- 
tion of a Board called “The Department Store 
Educational Council.” This is an advisory 
board of the public school organization of this 
city, and consists of several representatives 
of the schools, and the educational director 
of each of the large department stores in 
New York City and Brooklyn. 

The purpose of the Council is primarily to 
co-ordinate a public school education of their 
junior clerks with the work of the store, and 
to establish a fairly uniform curriculum for 
the department store classes and for the con- 
tinuation work. That is, there are many 
young people who spend one week in school 
and one week in a store, and alternating in 
that way get the benefit of the public school 
education and the actual experience in shops. 

This Department Store Educational Coun- 
cil, ten days ago had an interview with Coun- 
sellor Brown of New York University, with 
a view to establishing a course for the train- 
ing of teachers for salesmanship, there being 
now nothing of that kind of importance except 
the very well known Boston school of that 
kind. The Boston school last year graduated 
forty teachers, which were snapped up just as 
soon as they left the course. Every depart- 
ment store wants teachers for salesmanship, 
teachers of the technique of their business, 
and if New York University takes it up and 
takes it up on a large scale as they will if they 
do it at all, we have a great opportunity to 
supply teachers for such bookselling education 
as we put into effect because, after all, with 
the best of good will, unless we have teachers, 
nothing can be done. The most important 
thing is to train people who will train book- 
sellers, and Chancellor Brown expressed a 
deep interest in the proposal, and he is pre- 
pared to appoint a committee composed of 
members of this Department Store Educa- 
tional Council, and members of the faculty of 
the University, to develop a plan and to de- 
vise ways and means. 

I regard that as really the most important 
thing that has been accomplished. Again I 
say it is not actually the work of our Com- 
mittee, but it is in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee, because I am the only outsider on that 
Educational Council. 

Now, rather than make a report, having 
nothing in particular to report, as we are say- 
ing, I prefer to utilize a general program; 
and again, | would like to have the Resolutions 
Committee take in this program with a view 
to acting on it and making it a part of the 
Association’s work. 

The first step of my program would be to 
make every bookseller—naturally I mean the 
members of the Association, a sub-committee 
on bookselling education. There must be in- 








dividual responsibility if the organization be- 
lieves in the work that it has undertaken, and 
every man should feel himself as responsible 
for its success, as if he belonged to the Com- 
mittee itself. That will mean then that every 
bookstore in the United States is a branch of 
the bookselling school. I think that in most ot 
the successful stores, the proprietors have 
seen the importance of pursuing some kind of 
training with that help, and there are lec- 
tures and questionnaires and the like every- 
where, but I regard it as the duty of every 
bookseller to develop some definite plan in 
his own shop adapted to the personnel of his 
shop that will result in some form of con- 
tinuous educational development in every 
bookstore of the United States, all of the 
time. That is the most important part of the 
program that I have to suggest, and it de- 
pends for its success entirely upon the good 
will and the faith in the plan of the members 
of the Association. 

It is very easy to pass resolutions, and I 
have no doubt that everybody would vote, 
and there would be general uniformity in any 
altruistic plan that I or anyone will suggest, 
but the real success will depend on what each 
one of you do when you go back home, and 
the only thing that will be really effective is 
the organization of some individual plan 
adapted to your own store, which is going 
to mean continuous interest of the people who 
are working for you, in knowing something 
more to-day than they knew yesterday. 

Besides that, the bookseller in the small 
town can aid in this education work by co- 
operating with the Public Library, one or 
more, as there may be; but first of all getting 
together with other booksellers and working 
as a unit in each town. These units should 
then work with the Public Library and with 
any other agency that may exist in the town 
that makes for cultural development. I pro- 
pose that it then inaugurate a series of lec- 
tures, and not only lectures relating to the tech- 
nique of book distribution, sales and the like, 
for their own force and for the library force 
but for the public at large, and enlist the co- 
operation of the people in the town who can 
help, I mean teachers of literature and special- 
ists in certain subjects, people who will dis- 
cuss books on politics, ministers to discuss 
books on religion—there are some of those 
still sold [laughter], and in that way to focus 
the attention of the people in the town on 
the bookstore and on the library. 

In the large cities of course there is no 
need for this attempt to arrange public lec- 
tures, because there are public lectures all the 
time, but I think it is important that the book- 
sellers in the large cities acquaint themselves 
with the free public lectures that are being 
given under the School Department and Uni- 
versity Extension Societies, and the like. and 
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urge their clerks to attend such lectures 

might prove of value to them in their work, 
because they can be made quite as important! 
to the book clerk as if they were arranged 


| specially. 


In New York City, and I have no doubt in 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, there 
something that is going to enable the bool 
clerk to understand his business, travel lec 
tures, and lectures on literary and aestheti 
topics. 

If these rather general plans are carried 


| out, the Educaticnal Committee of your As- 


sociation can become a sort of clearing house 
for the ideas, for the interchange of opinions, 
and the bookseller in Toledo or Detroit o: 


Cleveland who is conducting classes and try- 


ing experiments with his own people, can send 
in to the Committee the experience that he 
has had so that it may be passed on to the 
booksellers everywhere else in the United 
States. In that way the Committee can be- 
come a sort of University Extension. You 
can become your own agency for the distribu- 
tion of your experience. The thing can be 
done, it won’t take any large organization at 
the beginning, but if it is pursued, if every 
bookseller really takes this thing to heart and 
tries to work out on the general lines that | 
have suggested, it may be the beginning of a 
much larger thing, and the enterprise may 
ultimately become the booksellers’ school 
towards which we are aspiring. 


I do not believe there is any royal road to 
a booksellers’ school or college, any more 
than there is a royal road to anything else, 
and if we are going to have a booksellers’ 
school, an independent institution that is go- 
ing to count in the development of the trade, 
it has to have small beginnings, and the be- 
ginnings have to be in every bookstore of the 
United States. I do not, of course, offer this 
as a substitute for a course in the literary 
training schools. Those things will be worked 
out independently. But by training in library 
schools and in individual training in stores 
thruout the country and in co-operation with 
libraries, and with schools and colleges, local- 
ly, we may ultimately lay the foundation for 
some great bookselling school to be established 
in New York or elsewhere, and all of the 
work you will do will be received as the fer- 
tilizer and rain for that great school which 
is to come. I thank you. [Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will all 
agree with me that Mr. Husebsch has cer- 
tainly brought us a splendid report and we 
will discuss it a little bit later. We will 
depart from the order of our program slightly 
this morning, and will pass to the considera- 
tion of the question of Bookselling educa- 
tion, on which subject we will be addressed 


| by Mr. Bowker of the PusitisHers’ WEEKLY. 
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Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: It is 
gratifying to be able to speak in broad plural 
of the ladies of this association, as this at- 
tendance and the remarkable dinner last eve- 
ning sufficiently suggest. For the accession 
of women to a calling should mean the digni- 
fying and enrichment of that calling in high 
degree. I will except the conductresses on 
the street cars. 

It is a great thting that we should be able 
to welcome into the profession of bookselling 
the women who are now coming to it, for 
whether as principal or as assistant, they 
should do much to make the calling what it 
should and may be. I have indeed noted that 
the visiting booksellers who come to New 
York are very likely to seek first the Sun- 
wise Turn, when they want new ideas in 
bookselling. 

As to bookselling as a profession, one na- 
turally asks what are the differences which 
lift a calling from a trade into a profes- 
sion? There are many factors. One of them 
is professional education. Another, profes- 
sional organization. Another, professional 
ethics. Another, professional aims and 
ideals, 

As to professional education, you have al- 
ready heard from Mr. Huebsch, who 100 or 
200 years hence will be known as the father 
of bookselling education, and you will pres- 
ently hear from Miss Graham, of whose work 
in Philadelphia you know something and 
something more thru the Pus_isHers’ WEEK- 
Ly. She has happily brought the idea of book- 


selling education home to every reader of | 


that periodical, and I can only say that I 
hope the readers have been as much delighted 
and inspired and informed by those articles 
as the editor has been. These are small be- 


ginnings. But let me tell you for your en- 
couragement, the history of the library 
schools. 


In 1883, Melvil Dewey suggested to the 
American Library Association Conference at 
Buffalo, that a library school was a desirable 
thing. At once it was asked, ‘What would 
you teach there, who would come, and what 
would be the good of it?” The answer is 
that to-day there are twelve important library 
schools and as many more library training 
classes in summer or otherwise; that there 
are several hundred graduates each year, and 
that no graduate of good standing has ever 
failed to obtain at once, after graduation, 
a remunerative position, which can be said 
of few professional schools. When the first 
library school was organized at Columbia 
College its start was delayed for a year be- 
cause—think of this to-day!—the trustees 
could not bring themselves to admit women 
to the University classes. As a matter of 
fact, most of the students were women and 
a member of the first class, Mary Wright 

lummer, became distinguished not only in 
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library work but in literature, organized two 
later library schools and was one of two 
women presidents of the American Library 
Association. In the future we shall hope to 
have the same result from the bookselling 
schools which are only in their beginnings 
to-day. It was a happy thought at a luncheon 
at Indianapolis with Mr. Melcher, Mr. San- 
born, and Mr. Rush that it would be well to 
combine the bookselling classes with a uni- 
versity library school, and thru correspond- 
ence with Dr. Thwing, President of Western 
Reserve University, with Mr. Brett, director 
of its library school and head of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, himself an old book- 
seller, and with Miss Tyler, the principal of 
the school, the idea at once took firm root. 
It is to the regret of the authorities of 
Western Reserve University that it may be 
necessary, because of the depletion, which 
has been spoken of, that the idea shall be 
postponed for another year. I think there is 
no doubt that Western Reserve University 
will set the pace for university work in that 
direction, another year, if not this year. The 
idea is also likely to be taken up further 
west, in the library school at Madison in 
connection with the University of Wisconsin 
and in California at Los Angeles, so that the 
future of bookselling education, one of the 
first requisites in making bookselling a real 
profession, is fairly in train. 

As to professional organization, many of 
you may not know that a start, tho a false 
start, was made over forty years ago. In 
1872-3, the booksellers of the Middle West, 
under the leadership of Mr. Isaac C. Asten 
of Columbus, an eager, enterprising, delight- 
ful man, organized the American Booksellers’ 
Protective Union, and held local conventions 
in 1873 and 1874. The idea was rather nar- 
row, and so the scope was wisely broadened 
into what became the American Book Trade 
Union or the A. B. T. U. This organization 
held the first national conference at Put-In 
Bay in 1874. It held a second at Niagara 
Falls in 1875, and a third in Philadelphia in 
1876. I recall returning from Philadelphia to 


| spend the winter in the enjoyment of my only 


serious illness, typhoid fever, originating from 
the Centennial Exposition conditions, and the 
fashionable illness apparently proved fatal to 
the A. B. T. U., for nothing much was heard 
of it after the Philadelphia conference. The 
plan of the A. B. T. U. was a fine and com- 
prehensive one, and in connection with it 
there was held a great book fair which some 
day may be revievd. Ninety-seven publishers 
were represented at the fair, and the associa- 
tion itself, so far as it went, was a great suc- 
cess. Mr. Asten was its Vice-President, and 
if there were not giants in those days, there 
were men well worth remembering and re- 
calling. 

The President of the organization was the 
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poet, publisher, bookseller, editor, A. D. F. 
Randolph, a man loved and revered by all 
who knew him, a man splendid in every way, 
with his noble head, shaggy grey hair, digni- 
fied presence, delightful humor, and abound- 
ing fund of stories. He was one of the most 
genial and impressive men I have ever had 
the good fortune to know. The Treasurer, 
still living and thriving, was Timothy Nichol- 
son, a typical and honored Quaker, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, that Quaker town from which 
so many notable people have come. 

The American Book Trade Union included 
publishers as well as booksellers, and I hope 
with all of you to see the day when the 
American Booksellers’ Association shall be a 
brother association to one of publishers, so 
that the two can meet together, as a congress 
of the book-trade from year to year. The 
book-trade meetings are not complete unless 
both sides are represented, and this result 
will surely come to pass. The American Pub- 
lishers’ Association of recent years struck 
on the rocks when it endeavored to do the 
service to the trade of bringing about net 
and standard prices. Uncle Sam declines to 
permit his agents to sell postage stamps, or 
Liberty Bonds at any other than the standard 
price, yet his laws and courts and Trade Com- 
mission prevent any organized steps towards 
the maintenance of prices. I remember, as 
a boy in New York, when the lady shoppers 
of New York, and the salesmen of the dry 
goods stores spent more than half their prec- 
ious time haggling over the price of a yard 
of silk, or a hank of thread. It was A. T. 
Stewart who accomplished a revolution in 
that trade by establishing fixed prices, so that 
neither lady nor salesman should waste time 
in bargaining over prices. Until the Stephens 
Bill becomes law, this Association, like 
others, must guard against anything that can 
be construed as restriction of prices, yet it is 
to be hoped that after the able report that 
you heard from Mr. Butler yesterday, some- 
thing may be done in the way of voluntary 
co-operation in making prices honest and 
right for everyone alike. 

The culmination of book-trade organization 
was reached in Amsterdam in IgI0, in the 
year of the Brussels World’s Fair, when there 
gathered together the publishers from many 
parts of the world, and when we looked for- 
ward in happy delusion to a continuation of 
the international peace which the many con- 
gresses at that time typified. 

I have heard pleasant things said of the 
enterprise of the PuBLISHFRS’ WEEKLY in pre- 
senting to you its Daily Bulletin, but the en- 
terprise shown at the Amsterdam Publishers’ 
Congress was exceptionally phenomenal. The 
Congress, as it was called, lasted for a week, 
and culminated in a banquet on Friday eve- 
ning. On that evening, the Amsterdam pub- 
lishers presented to us a most beautiful photo- 
graph album, in which was bound up pictures 
of everything that had happened during that 
delightful week, including even an event of 
that Friday morning. We think that we 
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Americans are enterprising, but there was an 
example of organization and enterprise which 
can scarcely be equalled. Well, we ar 
reaching very fast toward an ideal of pro- 
fessional organization which will make book- 
selling in that respect also a profession. 

I spoke of professional ethics, as anothe: 
element in a real profession. The ethics of 
the bookselling trade consists in being just | 
our neighbors, and to our customers. Com- 
petition is the life of trade, in a good sense, 
and nothing is worse than jealousy and mis- 
trust. There ought to be no sense of rivalry 
except in a large and good sense, between 
booksellers. If we could increase the number 
of bookstores by 50 per cent in this country, 
we could increase the sale of books 100 per 
cent, and every bookseller ought to feel that 
every new bookstore is a help, and not a 
harm to him. I believe that one good result 
of the work that is now going on will be to 
banish jealousy and to increase good feeling 
and effectiveness thruout the trade. 

But I must not keep you from the more 
practical things of to-day, to enlarge on this 
general theme. I would like to say a word, 
however, as to the final question of the book- 
sellers’ aim and ideals. In that respect also 
we are beginning rightly to count ourselves 
a profession. The lawyer preserves the social 
order. The physician ministers to our bodies 
The theologian endeavors to save our souls, 
or at least to make us better. The engineer 
builds wisely and safely. The teacher devel- 
ops the rising generation—all as the result of 
professional education and the inspiration of 
professional ideals. The librarian and the 
bookseller have no less high aims and ideals. 

One of the great things about the associa- 
tion of librarians and booksellers in their 
schools in the future, will be that they will 
recognize themselves and each to the other, 
as co-workers in a joint profession,—that of 
bringing literature and the influence of books 
to the people, an education which goes beyond 
the school-house and covers life, an educa- 
tion therefore which in time is the multipl: 
of school education. It is very desirable in 
this work of the profession that we should 
recognize not only the character of the book, 
but the character of the customer, that w: 
should know the customer as well as the bo: 
If you have read “A Bookseller’s Year,” in 
which Mr. Simonson described the work of 
a department store in Des Moines, you no- 
ticed perhaps one thing that was new to me 
and I think to most of you—the carding « 
customers to give their dislikes as well 
their likes. That recording of customers 
seems to me a very important idea, to be im- 
pressed upon all salesmen, particularly im- 
pressing upon them what is to be avoided as 
well as what is to be followed. For instance, 
it would not be entirely good tact to recom- 
mend to Colonel Roosevelt the patriotic ad 
dresses of Mr. Woodrow Wilson as the great 
book of the year, nor might it be desirable 
to emphasize to the patriotic and smiling Mr 
Taft a collection of Mr. Roosevelt’s molly- 
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coddle writings, or a Billy Sunday sermon on 
the godlessness of Unitarianism. These are 
extreme cases, but the rule would apply to 
all bookselling in all stores. Know first your 
hooks, but know also your customers. Feel 
assured that in helping your customers to the 
right books, you are doing a real service and 
acting as a part of the profession. In this 
year when we all feel that our nation is lead- 
ing other nations thru a war of necessity into 
the path of peace, a great service has been 
done by booksellers as well as by librarians 
in distributing and popularizing the litera- 
ture which enhances patriotism, and gives to 
our people a real view of what the war 
means: and therefore in this year, when there 
are so many discouragements in faith, let us 
all be encouraged by the uplift of the patriotic 
work in which we, as booksellers, as well as 
men and women, are engaged, a work which 
will ultimately result when this war of neces- 
sity comes to its happy end, in promoting and 
assuring a just and abiding peace, which will 
give us a world safe not only for democracy, 
but for every one living in it. 

Mr. Anderson: Mr. President, with your 
permission I would like two or three min- 
utes to supplement Mr. Bowker’s address, 
in order to confine myself to very reason- 
able limits, I have made a few notes here of 
the things that I would say. 


Remarks 
By Joun R. Anverson, New York City 


I would like to urge that out of this dread- 
ful world disturbance thru which we are 
living, it would be almost inconceivable that 
there should not come some compensations 
for the carnage and waste we are called upon 
to bear. I am confident that in more than 
one direction the world is to be a better one 
in which to live if the outcome of the conflict 
proves to be what we all hope for and believe. 

Among other things, we are learning thrift; 
we are coming closer to the scriptural injunc- 
tion “to love one another”—except the one 
ignoble crowd who must not be too readily 





forgiven. The flag has new meanings. Our 
country and our allies are to mean much more 
than they ever did before. 

But aside from what may be called the 
spiritual things, I believe that the most inter- 
esting merchandising proposition of the day, 
the extension of the book business, is to have 
an awakening and an impetus that no other 
influence has ever brought about. The read- 
ing habit is becoming national and I believe 
it has come to stay. To specify more particu- 
larly, the American Library Association has 
set it in motion in the army and navy in a 
remarkable way. It has gathered contribu- 
tions of over two millions in money and per- 
haps five millions of books which are being 
spread thru every encampment here and 
abroad, so that in barracks and tents our 
soldiers are being better provided with books 
than the average home town. As a matter 
of fact public libraries are to be found in the 
United States in less than five thousand 
towns or cities out of more than seventy-five 
thousand places on the map. The men are 


reading the books and getting “infected.” The 


Y. M. C. A. with its splendid method is a most 


helpful factor in the general administration. 


Bookselling 


By Miss 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I just | 


have to wait a moment for my heart to stop 
beating, so that you can hear what I say. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Macauley has told me that you are very 
sympathetic as an audience, and sympathy is 
something that I associate with book sales- 
manship, for if there is anything newer than 
a school for vookselling, under the sun, it is 
. school for sympathy that they have in 
England. There one of the subjects in the 
curriculum is—sympathy—and every student 
in the school has a lame day, and a dumb day, 
and a deaf day, and a blind day. 

The boys have girls’ days, and the girls 
have boys’ days [Laughter]; and I suppose 
it they have booksellers in the school, the 


We are also developing a sober soldiery. 
The government is caring for our men in the 
same manner they have been treating the 
original Americans—the Indians—“treating” 
by a new process. Think of millions of men 
coming back to peaceful occupations with the 
reading habit formed and the drink habit 
washed out. What would it mean to the 
book-trade if a million or more mén who were 
accustomed to spending fifty or a hundred 
dollars a year in booze, should use a substan- 
tial fraction of it in books! Why its poten- 
tialities are staggering. 

The Chairman: No discussion of booksell- 
ing education could possibly be complete 
without a paper by Miss Bessie Graham, who 
was in charge of the work of the William 
Penn High School [applause], and who has 
so ably conducted the PuBLisHERS’ WEEKLY'S 


“Home School for Booksellers” course. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
Education 

3ESSIE GRAHAM, Philadelphia, Pa. 
booksellers probably have publishers’ days, 
and the publishers have booksellers’ days. 


{ Laughter. ] 

The question that arose in regard to this 
school for sympathy was not whether sym- 
pathy should be taught, for it is taught, but 
whether it could be learned; and that is what 
bookselling instruction has come to. You 
cannot ask any more whether it can be 
taught, but it is still an open question whether 
it can be learned. 

What I have to say is not a speech—it is 
only a talk. Speakers like Mr. Bowker and 
Mr. Huebsch can make speeches, but talkers, 
Mr. Morley says, can go on talking, and their 
teeth just go on chattering. 

What I have to talk about is of such a mis- 
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cellaneous character that I have not written 
it, but cataloged it. 

I find many uses for cataloging outside 
of library werk, but ] have never before 
cataloged a speech. Mr. Huebsch has spoken 
in general of bookselling education, and Mr. 
Bowker also. They have given us a prospectus 
of bookselling education in America, a pros- 
pectus that is at once an outlook and an 
outline. What I shall say will be very spe- 
cific, and I hope not to be personal, but it 
will be the matter of fact side of bookselling 
education, what it is, in all its actuality, the 
way it is worked out and the way it is not 
worked out. 

The Philadelphia Booksellers’ School, that is 
not its official name, only its vernacular name, 
I might say, is part of the public school 
system of Philadelphia. 

It meets in the William Penn Evening High 
School for Women. The New York bhook- 
sellers encountered the difficulty of not having 
women allowed admission to the building 
where the school was held, and the Phila- 
delphia school encountered the difficulty of 
not having men allowed admission. 

I persuaded the Board of Education that 
the attendance would be greatly increased if 
the men were allowed to come—I mean the 
attendance of the women. [Laughter.] Only 
three men have ever had the courage to 
register. We call the course, “co-educational” ; 
but really the co-education consists of the 
teachers being co-educated along with the 
students. 

The school is four years old. In that time 
we have had in round numbers, 200 students, 
and half of that number have gained the 
diploma of the school. The rest have either 
not completed the course, or they failed to 
passethe final’ examination. 

In order to insure the students being evenly 
graded, we have an entrance examination, and 
those who apply for the course and cannot 
qualify, are advised to go into the general 
literature work which is preparatory to book- 
selling, and which feeds the bookselling class. 

There are a great many who want to come, 
but I do not want to teach them. I hate to 
teach people who know less than I do, and 
we have several times had to advertise the 
school. Upon these occasions, our guardian 
angels have always gone to our rescue. The 
class in Philadelphia has two special guardian 
angels—Mr. Jacobs, of the George W. Jacobs 
Company, and Mr. Shoemaker of the Penn 
Publishing Co. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jacobs has always paid the advertising 
bills for the school, and they have always 
borne great fruit. We have been able to get 
the sort of students that we wanted to have. 
This year we had four college graduates, not 
that they knew any more than the other 
students, but they could put a disarrangement 
of the alphabet after their names, and it 
looked well. [Laughter.] 

The course in Philadelphia combines book- 
selling education with library work. We find 
the two are very compatible and mutually 
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helpful. Whether you lend a book to 


library reader, or whether you sell a book to ‘ 


purchaser, your knowledge of the contents . 
the books has to be about the same, and 
seemed to me, when I was told to teach book 
selling—and I had no idea what it was or how 
to teach it—that the only way to handle th 
vast subject of all literature, of all the book 
that ever were written, and all those that eve: 
would be written, was to use the same method 
as used in libraries, so that we have based 
our curriculum on the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication, which is in force in most librari 
at the present day. 

Just to outline it briefly, we divide all litera- 


ture into ten subjects, into ten classes, and we 


take them up in rotation, 100 being philosophy 


and 200 being religion. We take up the 


religious books altogether. We dwell 

length on Bibles. We teach all the different 
versions of the Bible, the editions of th 
Bible, publishers of the Bible, and the leading 


| religious works that any library would have 


on its shelves, and the standard works that 
are still in demand in book stores. 


We go right thru the different classes com- 
ing down to the 900’s when we reach biography, 
and we go into that at length, as it is such a 
big field. We take up all the great biographies 
of literature—Boswell’s “Johnson” and Lock- 
hart’s “Scott.” 

As we attempt to cover the whole realm of 
human knowledge, it is naturally superficial, 
but it is essentially a course about books and 
not in the appreciation of books. We hav: 
not time to go into that. 


Now, it is necessary to have a text-book, 
and the greatest need for bookselling instruc- 
tions at the present time is the need for a 
text-book. So far I have prepared sheets, 
outlines of lessons, and mimeographed them 
for class use. It is absolutely necessary 
that the students should see what you are 
talking about, as well as hear. So if they have 
never learned of it before, their eyes must 
help their ears. No matter how carefully a 
teacher articulates, if they have never heard 
the names before, they seldom hear correctly. 


The literature class heard a lecture de- 
livered on May Sinclair, and when the com- 
position papers were handed in, the next hour, 
more than half the class had written of 
“Mason Clair.” ([Laughter.] I had a lesson 
one night on Mark Twain, and nine out of ten 
of the girls wrote “The Innocence Abroad,” 
instead of “Innocents Abroad,” as if it were 
the virtue and not the people that had been 
abroad. It is impossible to foresee things like 
that, but unless you have the matter printed 
before their eyes, you cannot get along very 
quickly. Above all, we teach accuracy and 
exactness. There is nothing in the world like 
literary work for teaching accuracy. 


It may seem to you like a little thing not 
to double the “1” in the middle of the name of 
Willcox Smith, Jessie Willcox Smith, and it 
may seem like a trifling error to spell Mrs. 
Humphry Ward with an “e”; but the student 
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who can write every name correctly and 
exactly, is far more likely to write a cus- 
tomer’s name exactly and correctly. 


So much for the facts taught in the school, 
—that part of the curriculum. I might say 
that teaching is of two kinds:— the actual 
facts about books, or the “what,” and the 
method of looking up such facts, which is the 
“how.” It is far easier to teach the facts than 
it is to find them out. 


at 


I feel that there are some things, some few 
things, that it is excusable for a_ bookseller 
not to know, but there is absolutely nothing 
it is excusable for a bookseller not to be able 
to find out. [Applause.] And we try, above 
everything else, to teach the tools of the trade. 

These, as you know, are the Trade List 
Annual, the United States Catalog, the Cumu- 
lative Index, and the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
Those are the four indispensable tools. Those 
tools are so well made that if anyone knows 
how to use them, I feel there is no question 
they could not be made to answer, and no 
other profession that I know of can boast 
four such additional tools as the bookselling 
profession. 

The first step in teaching the students how 
to use the tools of the trade, is to teach them 
their A, B, C’s. If there is one thing that 
they know less than anything else, it is the 
alphabet. Once a week, for the 24 weeks, we 
have a problem in alphabeting, and at the end 
of 24 weeks I feel they are just beginning to 
be docile. 

The principal use of alphabeting is to enable 
one to use an index rapidly and intelligently, 
and also resourcefully. Every bookseller 
should know how to use the index. Most 
indexes are poor, and the poorer the index, 
the cleverer you have to be to find anything 
in it. We have used the “World Almanac” as 
a text book in class, and we have had exercises 
in looking up things in the index of the World 
Almanac which is fair, but it is just poor 
enough to be very good practice. [Laughter. ] 

The subject heading is one which you book- 
sellers seem to make no use of, and verv few 
publishers’ catalogs have subject headings, I 
inter, because so few people know how to use 
them. The library training is of very great 
benefit in teaching students how to make the 
best use of subject headings. 


_ The question has been discussed whether it 
is better to have a course in bookselling educa- 
ion in the store itself, or another institution 
devoted to the purpose. I can see an ad- 
vantage in holding the course in an outside 
institution. Of course, bookselling must be 
taught in the midst of books, in a book labora- 
tory, and the Philadelphia school meets in the 
school library, which is a very adequate 
library. 

Che advantage of what I might call, in 
college parlance, an extra-mural course in 
hbook-selling, is that pupils come to four fresh 
walls, and to a fresh teacher and fresh sur- 
roundings. They also meet with other book- 
sellers from other stores, and I think this is 








the only thing that booksellers have found 
against extra-mural courses: the comparing of 
notes at night with the other stores. 

The professional teacher when not con- 
nected with a store, has an advantage over 
the employer teacher. She can be a little more 
frank; perhaps she can bear a little bit more. 
At any rate, we discussed frankly in class the 
subject of onions, and the way they militate 
against the book-trade. We discussed mani- 
curing and shampooing and all such things. 
We regret that there is a need for it, but I 
think the day has passed in which we need to 
discuss the need. Whenever bookselling edu- 
cation was mentioned, it was asked, “Well, 
is there any need for it?” Now, we have to 
fall back upon the question, “Well, is there 
any desire for it on the part of the 
employees?” 

I can only say that the girls who come to 
the school in Philadelphia are very enthusi- 
astic, very eager. It is impossible to give 
them enough to carry away with them. lf 
you do not give them what they want, they 
just take it from you. They drain you of the 
last vestige of knowledge you are possessed 
of every night. They are so eager to make 
the work count and to get all they can, that 
most of them beg for home work, which it 
is not always possible to prepare and to 
correct. 

I have three secrets for the teaching of 
bookselling which I will give to you, in case 
the joy ever comes to you of having a class 
in bookselling instructions. 

The first secret of good teaching is to appear 
to have known all your life what you learned 
that afternoon. [Laughter.] The second is 
to appear to have vast reservoirs of knowledge 
to draw upon at some future date, altho 
as a matter of fact, you have taught right up 
to the brink of your knowledge, and if the 
bell did not ring, you would fall off. 
[Laughter.] And the third is the easiest of 
any to be able to remember, the time when 
you did not know a thing yourself. I have no 
difficulty with that, and I feel I should say 
another word about the home school for book- 
sellers to which Mr. Bowker so kindly opened 
the pages of the PuBLtisHers’ WEEKLY. We 
call it the Home School for Booksellers. So 
many people have asked me why. I know of 
no reason except that it is conducted by one 
of these fossil women, whose place is still in 
the home. [Laughter.] It has been an experi- 
ment and a great deal of work and a great 
deal of fun. It has required candle power and 
horse power, but I still feel that it takes more 
horse power than candle power. 

I have learned one thing. I do not know 
whether anyone else has learned anything from 
the home school, but I have learned one thing 
very well. I have learned that the author of 
a book is of no importance whatsoever; that 
the title of a book matters very little—it is 
negligible; but the publisher of a book is “all 
in all. [Laughter.] 

I think that my only fitness—I have only 
just arrived at saying that I had any to 
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conduct the course—but my supreme fitness 
for the task was that I had nothing to lose. 
I am sure if anyone else had offended the 
Barabbases of literature as I have offended 
them, his business would have been ruined. 
If the Home School for Booksellers has any 
success whatsoever, I still feel it has more 
in possibilities than in accomplishment. I hope 
the lessons have given some idea of the sort 
of training a bookseller might have. If the 
school gives training to help him in his work, 
I know in your generosity you will judge it, 
not so much by its achievements as by its 
possibilities. [Applause.] 

Mr. R. R. Bowker: Mr. President, may I 
add a word. I think that Miss Graham 
today, and Mlle. Clement yesterday, have 
shown us men how much better the ladies can 
do, and I want to say that Miss Graham has 
spoken what I hope you will see in print, later, 
next year if not this year, as the introduction 
to a volume in which she will put the results 
of her work somewhat more systematized and 
complete. This we hope to be first volume in 
a Booksellers’ library. We plan, and I hope 
may succeed in working out a set of books to 
be called The Booksellers’ library, of which 
Miss Graham’s will be the first volume, with 
a second volume, giving such lists amplified as 
have been appended to her article, with a third 
volume, bringing up to date and revising Mr. 
Growoll’s “Profession of Bookselling,” and a 
fourth given accounting, salesmanship, and 
merchandising generally. I thought you 
would be interested in knowing that we have 
that in plan. 

Secondly, if I may take the added minute to 
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supplement something which Mr. Ander: 
said: He spoke of the possibilities of the bo 
trade development and the patronage after : 
war. 

I was in a banking house the other da 
downtown sympathizing with the head of the 
firm because the Liberty Loan had prevented 
investment in the ordinary securities in wh 
banking houses deal. But, he said “We ca: 
nothing for that, in view of the concrete 
fact that seventeen million investors ha 
invested in Liberty Bonds, and that after t! 
war all the people will be trained to invest 
the private securities in which we deal’: 
the same way the war has developed amo: 
soldiers, and even at home, great possibiliti 
of the reading habit; so that I believe thoro 
that after the war, the demand for books, bot! 
from the book stores and the libraries will | 
vastly in excess of what it has ever been | 
fore, and I think therefore that we are look 
ing forward to a very immediate and ver 
great future before the trade, if the trade, a 
this meeting today is doing, will make 
the most of the possibilities of the situat: 
immediately before us. [Applause.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: Miss Graham had 
quested me to inform you that she was 
speaker, but I am obliged to think that had 
obeyed her request, you would class me 
once in the Munchausen class. 

We shall next listen to a talk on “The 
Teaching of Book Salesmanship—What Kind 
and How Much Shall the Store Itself At 
tempt?” by Mrs. Herbert H. Moore, of t! 
Educational Staff, John Wanamaker, Phila 
delphia. 


The Teaching of Book Salesmanship— What Kind and How Much Shall the 
Store Itself Attempt 
Mrs. Hersert H. Moore, Educational Staff, John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia 


Mr. Macauley, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I should like to begin with a phrase from 
that ancient story by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale called “My Double, and How He Un- 
did me”—the stock phrase used on all occa- 
sions by the popular clergyman’s “double,” 
who was employed to impersonate him in 
public and to leave him more leisure to write 
sermons. I, too, after listening to the morn- 
ing speeches, feel like saying: “So much has 
been said, and on the whole so well said, that 
I will not take up your time further.” 

My excuse, however, must be that I dis- 
agree with Miss Graham on several points. 
We have discussed these without any pros- 
pect of reaching an agreement; and we shall 
probably continue to discuss them all our 
lives, and even beyond, so that perhaps when 
the Angel Gabriel’s trump blows on the Last 
Day we shall neglect to respond and go on 
to Heaven, because we shall be so busy argu- 
ing about bookselling education! ; 

She has taken up the subject from one 
point of view—that of the course given out- 
side of the store itself. I want to discuss 
what kind of training can wisely be attempted 
by the store itself. As a person who knows 





Miss Graham’s course rather well I wish 
pay it a cordial tribute. It seems to me a 
solutely ideal for anyone who wishes to leat 
to sell books, provided it be supplemented | 
practice on the floor in what I may call t! 
“mechanics” of bookselling. In its treatment 
of the bibliographical end of bookselling 
knowledge, it seems to me very nearly per 
fect, with standards toward which we should 
all work. 

At present, however, any store giving 
inside course must doubtless content 
with a shorter and less thoro plan. It must 
determine what. kind of instruction can | 
given, when, for how long at a time, to whom, 
and by whom. My discussion of these points 
should not be taken as a report of what ha 
actually proved successful in my store or an} 
other that I know of: but rather as an outline 
of my ideas and ideals of what can probabl 
be undertaken with reasonable promise o/ 
success. The forces devoted to vocational 
education in the Wanamaker Store have onl 
recently entered upon the problem of book 
selling education, with the aim of enlarging. 
Systematizing and making more _ effective 
what has been done hitherto. What I have 
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come to present to you is my conception of 
what we work toward. 

First, as to the advantages of the outside 
course as described by Miss Graham. She 
mentions the advantage of having the stu- 
dents encounter a fresh personality, some- 
body with whom they are not daily associ- 
ated in business. They meet new people, and 
go to a fresh locale—all this is interesting 
and stimulating. 

Another advantage in the outside course is 
that it is attended purely voluntarily by its 
students. Miss Graham’s people are not 
obliged to take the work. They come to it 
because their hearts are in it—they are in- 
terested; they come not necessarily because 
they are already selling books, but because 
perhaps they want to sell books some time. 
Now, the element of voluntariness in any 
training course is perfectly invaluable in in- 
creasing attendance and diligence, and in min- 
imizing disciplinary problems. 

_ Furthermore, the outside course is not so 
limited in its time. It may give a longer 
period of instruction than can the store it- 
self, because those who manage the course 
have no other use for the students in it; the 
store needs its people’s time for actual sell- 
ing, and must naturally limit the hours they 
spend in training. 

But there are advantages also to the in- 
side course. First, it can be set at the most 
convenient time of year. Normally the out- 
side course would be held during the school 
year, from about October first to June first. 
This means that its opening months come at 
that season when the stores are busiest with 
Christmas trade, and those students who are 
actively engaged in selling will have the least 
ting and strength to give to study. The store, 
iowever, Can put its course in a slack season. 
Then, when there are not so many custom- 
€rs Coming in, not so many books being pub- 
lished, is an excellent time to give a book- 
selling class inside the store. 

Pn Graham has mentioned the advantage 
of having a laboratory to work in. Of course 
the ideal working laboratory is either the 
— library or the actual stocks on book- 
ng + a All of you can see the prac- 
a . eee of being able to take your 
fon ight down on to the floor-—particularly 
a me session be held after hours when there 
el customers to bother you—and lead 
sau shelf to shelf, counter to counter, 
alking about. exactly what you have been 
Caen totems en Soe 
ag te : instantly into practice, 
foe 8 your students demonstrate on the 
a fig f—perhaps half of the day or dur- 
trata fo part of the time when you are 
Pi & them, the instruction they have ob- 
— in the classroom. 

whee ee that the instructor who 
z e, taken from the educa- 
tional or the bookselli know 
thes ane ookselling staff, naturally knows 
a uliar needs of his own store as an out- 
»'¢e instructor could not. All inside instruc- 








tion must be modified to meet the peculiar 
needs of the store under consideration—cer- 
tain points arising from the demands of one 
class of customers whom the store serves, 
extra training in stock which it specializes in 
—such needs can receive particular stress at 
the hands of the inside instructor. 

But there are difficulties, also, in the path 
of the person who wants to actually start a 
course. How will you begin—say, to-morrow 
—with a handful of people already in your 
employ and two or three new ones? Not to 
seem pessimistic, I can promise you difficul- 
ties galore at the outset! But other stores 
have been learning how to overcome difficul- 
ties in vocational training, and some of them 
—notably my own store—have been so suc- 
cessful as to encourage others in their efforts. 
For many years the Wanamaker Store has 
been strengthening the educational resources 
and opportunities of its people. We have 
flourishing vocational classes in active opera- 
tion, teaching new people not only the general 
theory of salesmanship,—making out sched- 
ules, avoiding mistakes, using the various 
printed forms that help the salespeople in 
handling different kinds of sales—but also 
the actual selling of the goods. Several weeks 
before the straw-hat season begins, we must 
teach a group of people to become service- 
able helpers in the hat section; they must 
learn straw hats from A to Z in those five 
or six weeks. They must meet several hours 
a week, to be instructed by the vocational in- 
structors and representatives from the hat 
section, so that by the time they are set to sell- 
ing they know very nearly as much about all 
kinds of straw hats as do the men who have 
been selling them for years. That is what 
that vocational training means. In a great 
store you must teach your people how to sell 
yard goods, gloves, underwear and hosiery, 
and all sorts of goods. 

But, as all of you know or can imagine, the 
teaching of books is much more extensive 
and difficult than the teaching of any other 
kind of merchandise. When you begin, you 
find that the field is so vast that you simply 
must reconcile yourself to an abbreviated and 
unambitious course; you cannot go into the 
whole of the world’s literature so thoroly as 
you can into straw hats! The problem of 
time is also difficult. The time of your sales- 
people is worth just so much money to you. 
A man on the floor eight hours a day can sell 
$s0 or $100 worth of books, whereas one who 
is working only seven hours will sell fewer. 
That is self-evident. So that every hour 
that you spare him from actual selling is 
losing you just so much of your immediate 
daily profits. The problem then becomes: 
When can I most economically spare my peo- 
ple for instruction?” 

Now, evening classes may be made very 
productive, if you can induce your people to 
go—for if must of course be made entirely 
voluntary. The large and flourishing organ- 
ization in the John Wanamaker Phila- 
delphia Store known as The Women’s League 











unites fifteen hundred women employees for 
recreation and education; it is purely voluntary 
and self-governing. There are’ more than 
twenty courses, held on three evenings each 
week. The members pay only fifty cents a 
year, and this includes their suppers on class 
nights; such an arrangement being made pos- 
sible partly thru Mr. Wanamaker’s generous 
assistance and partly thru their own money- 
earning efforts in giving dances and the like. 
Gradually the courses are becoming more 
standardized, and also more and more popu- 
lar. Certificates are given to students who 
satisfactorily meet the requirements as to 
attendance, grade and amount of work accom- 
plished during the year. 

Such a method might be excellent for a 
large store to use in teaching bookselling to 
its people. Those of you who control small- 
er shops, where the educational work could 
scarcely be carried on in so large a way, 
would perhaps prefer to pool your efforts 
with those of other booksellers in the same 
town or city, making a large group which 
would justify evening work. Even then, 
however, the attendance would have to be 
kept voluntary. The fair store can scarcely 
oblige its people to attend evening classes. 

On the other hand, daytime classes held 
within business hours, can be required. The 
employer expects to derive benefit from estab- 
lishing the training: more and better service, 
greater profits, added prestige among exact- 
ing customers. True, the salespeople too will 
benefit. But as the course is inaugurated 
primarily for the bookseller’s advantage he 
should be willing to devote business hours 
to it. 


Miss Graham’s class meets six hours a week | 


for perhaps twenty-five or thirty weeks a 
year, for two years, I believe. It would be 
out of the question for any storekeeper to 
give up his people for that length of time. 
He must cut down the course, and—whether 
it is given during the day or at night—must 
try to persuade the students to do outside 
study, for this will go far toward compen- 
sating for the abbreviated time. He must se- 
lect and choose carefully the matter to be 
taught. He must co-ordinate each day’s or 
each week’s work as immediately as is prac- 
ticable with the everyday business problems, 
the actual selling work of the student. If it 
can be made to re-act thus on the student he 
is almost sure to enjoy it, to appreciate it, 
and to be willing to do outside work and ex- 
ercises, and to study for tests. Work at 
home—up to a reasonable amount—helps tre- 
mendously; whereas, if your people get only 
such help as you give them in the classroom, 
you limit very much your field of usefulness. 

A word as to the problem of inducing your 
people to come—to co-operate with you in 
your efforts. Undoubtedly there must be 
some strong incentive to hold before them. 
Miss Graham relies more confidently than I 
do on the attraction of the work itself. She 
believes that it will appeal to many people 
who are naturally book-lovers, so that even 
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tho the pay be not high, they will be willing 
to come in for the sake of doing work tha 
they love. That is one of the points on whic! 
I disagree with her. I do not believe that 
the average person who comes into a store 
seeking employment is looking only—or even 
mainly—for congenial work. Most of them 
are looking for good pay at reasonably pleas 
ant work. If bookselling be suggested to 
them, they- want enough money to make ; 
worth their while to sell books. And if they 
are the kind of salespeople that you want in 
book-shops, they ought to be able to demand 
more money than is given to the average 
salesperson with just the equipment needed 
to sell easier things than books. 

There are three ways in which a salesperson 
in stores nowadays may increase his income: 
first, thru his weekly pay envelope; next, his 
commissions on his sales—which means the 
more sales he makes, or the more costly the 
books he sells, the more commission he gets; 
third—and in many stores nowadays this i 
a fruitful source of income—there is a bonus 
system benefiting him, his bonus at regular 
periods being a reward for ambition,self- 
helping conduct, a recognition not primarily 
of the amount of his sales but of the quality 
of service he is giving, the progress he 
making in his vocation. 

Now, in these three ways, a salesman who 
is improving himself may count on increased 
income. But we who urge a high and exact- 
ing type of training for book salespeople must 
not let ourselves think that these three factors 
as they commonly work out to-day will sat- 
isfy or attract the persons whom we hope to 
have enter our training. That is, if the aver- 
age untrained woman whom you now employ 
can count on not more than $12 or $15 a week 
from the three, she must be assured of a con- 
siderable, actual, immediate increase follow- 
ing on her successful competition of the train- 
ing course—or she will not enter on it. She 
must not be expected to rely exclusively on 
increased commissions or bonus due to rais- 
ing her sales; there is a limit to the possibil- 
ities of each of these, and both are at best 
uncertain in size. If her employer sees in 
her a definite improvement in spirit and ser- 
vice, she should be able to count on more in 
her pay envelope. And a few such increases 
in your staff salaries will go far toward at- 
tracting to the course the kind of material 
you want. 

For back of this question of incentive lies 
the problem of material. I am not suggest- 
ing the advisability of providing a bookselling 
course for any and every employee who might 
be attracted to it. It might hardly be wise 
to open it even to all who are now on your 
force, Far more important, perhaps, than the 
kind of teaching you give is the kind of ma- 
terial you give it to. Frankly, the average 
person who applies to you for work won't 
do at all as bookselling material. There are 
two essentials to look for: first, a love of 
books, if possible, association from childhood 
with the best reading; and second, a good 
education—college if possible, High School at 
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Miss Graham weeds out her original 
And I hope 


least. 
applicants by an entrance test. id I he 
that our standards for this work will in time 
rise so high that any such preliminary test 
will weed out half or more of those who 
come to us thinking they would like to sell 


hooks. For we simply must have the right 
stuff to work on, or our course will repre- 
sent wasted time and energy. 

Which brings us back again to the subject 
of an income incentive—of paying trained 
and valuable people better salaries—of orig- 
inally selecting for that training only the kind 
of men and women who when trained will 
be worth' the better salaries. Mr. Bowker 
has called bookselling a profession, and we 
love to think of it as such. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves: it never will be a profession 
of real dignity and desirability as long as it 
offers to men and women of college educa- 
tion, culture, resourcefulness, and valuable 
equipment a salary of $12 or $15 a week. 
{ Applause. ] 

But I must take issue with those who urge 
that any person already employed at selling 
should be given more pay the moment he 
undertakes the training course—or even the 
moment he completes it. Pay is seldom in- 
creased on such a ground. The employer 
justly requires to be shown first that the 
training—or the combination of previous edu- 
cation with recent special training—is bear- 
ing fruit in his business. All employers live 
in Missouri. Not every employee who takes 
a course is bettered by it. Indeed I have 
known many a girl to go thru college quite 
immune to expensive educational influences— 
to emerge with her original muddleheaded- 
ness absolutely unspoiled. Yet, if any select- 
ive process is effectively applied in forming 
the group to be taught, you should be able 
eventually to make your treatment “take”’— 
as we say of vaccinations. Meantime, let us 
say: “Enter the course; complete it; and if 
it does you any good you'll show it in better 
sales, in drawing back to you the same cus- 
tomers, in selling higher-priced books and 
more of them. You will be able to put thru 
more sales in ten minutes on a rushed day in 
. Christmas season than you did last year. 
hen, we can talk about higher pay.” 

That is fair, from the employer’s stand- 
point—if only he does not stop with talking 
about it! 
I realize that paying trained people better 
salaries than you are now paying untrained 
ones 1s not going to be easy, and probably 
a wont do it until you absolutely have to. 
thew trade is not the most highly 
lees ona ented by the mind of man. I be- 
men ara e main proof of the business acu- 
men of Mr. Rockefeller is that he took oil to 
= rich on, instead of books! Did anybody 
i meet a Rockefeller in the bookselling 
mene —- trade? Your profits are 
sie scan _ for you: the cost at which 
a — s gol e books is practically 
bogie: an P € at which you may sell the 

€ customer is practically fixed; 
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the margin of profit is thus almost predeter- 
mined, almost absolutely. You cannot normal- 
ly buy low and sell high. Therefore, the only 
way you can increase your income is to in- 
crease the number of your sales per day, 
without proportionately increasing your over- 
head expenses. [Applause.] The way to do 
that is by training your salespeople to sell 
more books and better books in a given time. 

May I quote here a saleswoman—now re- 
tired from the profession (and if ever a 
woman made bookselling a profession, it was 
Miss Georgie Hall of the Wanamaker book- 
store)—she said that she would like to run 
a bookshop of her own some day if only to 
prove that you could sell more books in a 
week with only four people on the floor, each 
paid $20 and worth it, than with eight at $10 
and only worth that. [Applause.] 

For a salesperson in a bookstore is either 
very much more or very much less than a 
mere person. If she is the kind that some 
of us have to employ in December she is 
rather less than no good—a real cumberer of 
the earth—helpless, always appealing to the 
others, never learning anything, and making 
endless mistakes. If, on the other hand, she 
is intelligent, quick, ambitious, and either 
trained or experienced or both, she is verit- 
ably a host in herself, not to be daunted by 
an army of querulous shoppers who don’t 
know what they want but must have it be- 
fore the next train. 

But it will not be possible for some of us 
to add to our staffs very soon the educated 
book-lover whom we should prefer to train. 
What can we do with the average employee 
whom for the time being, at least, we must 
utilize—the average $10 or $12 man or girl? 
Perhaps even, for the sake of discussion, we 
can give only a few weeks of instruction. 
What shall we try to teach in that time? 

If I may quote Miss Hall again, she in- 
sists that as the salesperson’s business is 
books the chief thing to teach him—no mat- 
ter how brief the course—is books; in a very 
small way the bibliographical survey so ade- 
quately accomplished in Miss Graham’s 
course. But I disagree with Miss Hall. It 
seems to me utterly hopeless to enter that ad- 
mittedly important field unless you have a 
reasonably long course; forty or fifty les- 
sons at least, even for the educated book-lover. 
For example, imagine trying in a few lessons 
to cover the 1918 war books; or, suppose, you 
could cover them properly in six lessons, you 
would not have touched on the other kinds 
that your group must sell—travel, history, bi- 
ography, poetry, religion or any others of the 
great classes of literature. With ten or 
twelve lessons before you, where would you 
begin, pray? There is little use in attempt- 
ing a thing that you know beforehand can 
only be done badly—better not try it at all. 
I argue, if a brief course is in question, for 
simple but more nearly adequate instruction 
in the mechanics of bookselling, rather than 
in content. The latter might be more prac- 
ticable if the average graduate of our public 
grade schools—or even, indeed, of many of 

















our High Schools—knew anything at all about 
books before he comes to us for employment, 
if, for instance, he knew Shakespeare from 
Amy Lowell or The Sweet Singer of Michi- 
gan, or had read half a dozen good books in 
his life. But he doesn’t, and hasn’t. There- 
fore, do not attempt the impossible with him; 
content yourself with teaching him how to 
make out a sale swiftly and correctly, how to 
take care of his stock, how to look up wanted 
titles in the trade indexes, and to get accurate 
information from them, how to keep posted 
on re-orders and expected shipments—if, in- 
deed any of us in these days of car shortage 
are so daring as to do anything like expect 
shipments ! 

We might perhaps add to this a modest 
introduction to the titles and authors of the 
season’s new books, trying to divide this so 
that each may specialize in the stock to which 
he is to be assigned. For the rest, he will 
have to learn in actual practice. 

Yet I confess to great skepticism as to the 
amount of real expertness to be gained by 
mere floor experience. Vocational educators 
are fond of preaching “Learn by doing,” by 
which they mean to decry theoretical, class- 
room instruction and vaunt the knowledge 
that comes exclusively thru actual handling 
of problems. Now, it may be quite possible 
for a man to learn how to build railroad 
bridges by pitching in and erecting one out of 
his own gray matter and some girders, with- 
out any previous theoretical instruction in 
mathematics or engineering; but I confess 
that I should prefer to travel by some other 
road! And this audience will doubtless re- 
gard bookselling as even more important a 
job than bridge-building. This “Learn by 
doing” slogan has its value as a reaction 
against the purely theoretical type of edu- 
cation that some people used to believe in 
years ago. Nobody does now—everybody ad- 
mits the need of combining theory and prac- 
tice. Nowadays we believe that you certainly 
will “learn” more, and “do” with fewer mis- 
takes, if you preface or accompany your 
actual selling practice with some good healthy 
theory in the classroom. If any of you know 
any bookseller who has got it in his head that 
his people are being educated already, without 
any of this bother about course or instructor 
or study, “because they have been learning 
for years by doing the thing”— and then. be- 
sides, I often tell them things myself, when 
I think of it—if anybody you know has this 
idea, persuade him to get it out of his head 
at once. This is not the kind of “education” 
that the booksellers of our country should 
urge. We may not be able very soon to reach 
Miss Graham’s point, but at any rate, let’s 
start ! 

Physicists have a term “osmosis” which 
means the process by which a liquid seeps 
thru a separating membrane and mixes with 
another liquid. I do not believe that book- 
selling can be learned by osmosis—by trust- 
ing that complete and accurate information 


about the world of books can soak into the | 
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person who merely handles them every | 
You cannot learn content and comparative 
values by occasional surreptitious attempts ; 
inquire within. Take the average  sales- 
person and ask him for an expert valuation 
of, say, the desk handbooks he has on } 
table or shelf. How is he going to be able 
to tell you, unless he has had systematic in- 
struction, which is the best book of synonym: 
for your purpose Shall he sell you Roget 
or Soule or Crabb? You do not know—al! 
you know is that you need a desk book of 
synonyms. Unless he has some such train- 
ing as is given by Miss Graham, he cannot 
give you intelligent service—and when , 
get home you have the wrong kind of book. 
Now, this sort of familiarity with all sorts 
of literature cannot be gained only by work- 
ing on the floor. There must be definite stud) 
with drills and tests. Make up your minds 
that. For bookselling education does not 
mean what many people have meant by it i: 
the past—a gradual dropping of hit-or-mis 
suggestions from fellow workers or from the 
man who manages the store. The heads of 
stock in your stores may here and there, as 
the spirit moves them, make suggestions to 
their salespeople, and this kind of help may 
be useful to the bright and acquisitive sales- 
person; but it cannot be called education. 
How long shall the course be? I believe 
that this depends upon whether you are teach- 
ing your regular salespeople—in service al! 


‘the year round—or your extra Christmas help- 


ers. It is always the problem, when the first 
few weeks of October come, how to get the 
right kind of people to handle the increased 
Christmas business. Usually you have to take 
new people, and you will need to put them 
thru some sort of instruction during the fall 
weeks, to make them fit to sell the Christmas 
books. That must be, of course, largely in- 
struction in the new books of the season. We 
can scarcely hope to go deeply into the world’s 
literature—if, indeed, most customers want 
to buy the world’s literature at Christmas 
time! Normally they want “a book for 
sick uncle in Denver, about a dollar and 
half—I don’t care—something not too seri- 
ous!”—and you can sell them anything you 
have most of. [Laughter.] Your chief task 
then is to sell just as many books in five min- 
utes as you can. 

_Who can teach your course? In most smal! 
cities and towns you will probably do best t 
engage a librarian. Any well-educated gradu- 
ate of a library school will have the equip- 
ment needed; the more important require- 
ment is that she shall know how to teach, an¢ 
like to do it. It need cost little, for libra 
rians are not well paid, and almost any or 
would be glad to use spare hours to ear! 
more. If there is someone like Miss Grahai 
available, so much the better. But unfor 
tunately the Miss Grahams are not made 
gross lots. 

Now, as to the equipment for your cours 
There distinctly needs to be some. You must 
have in the study room such Periodicals a: 
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the New York Times Saturday Book Review, 
and other book-reviewing magazines ; and 
your people also should have them in their 
hands. A woman who has studied this sub- 
‘ect for several years from many angles tells 
me that she has noticed that the salespeople 
themselves, in most stores, are not encour- 
aged to read the PupLisHErRS’ WEEKLY—that 
the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY seems to be kept 
normally under lock and key in the main 
ofice. I know many of you can plead guilty 
to that. I confess 1 do not see why. I know 
that certain books and periodicals may not be 
widely circulated—if it were a question of 
“The Genius” or “Susan Lennox,” I could 
understand. But why class the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY with “Susan Lennox”? I have known 
that periodical for a number of years, and it 
has always seemed to me eminently proper— 
almost, I might say, pure! I cannot imagine 
that the morals of our salesforce would be 
sullied by contact with the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY. Let us give it to them by all means. 
[Laughter.] They need also the U. S. Cata- 
log, the Cumulative Indexes, and all the other 
catalogs that Miss Graham has mentioned. 
All of us who want to train our people in 
quick and effective service will teach them 
how to use those indexes, particularly how to 
look up books under their subject headings. 
I heartily endorse what Miss Graham says 
about the ignorance of the average person in 
the use of alphabetically arranged reference 
works. Most people do not know how to 
hunt in them, or how to file or catalog alpha- 
betically. Indeed, I have had bright students 
who have to be taught the dictionary; that A 
comes normally before Q, and that you will 
find the Ap words after Am words. They 
know nothing about primary, secondary or 
tertiary order. They do not know how to 
file letters. That is the sort of thing that 
should be included in the “mechanics” of 
bookselling, and there is no reason why, how- 
ever short your course is, you should not 
teach it to your people. 

I was going to make a highly original sug- 
gestion, but Mr. Bowker has anticipated me. 
I was going to say that the most valuable por- 
tion of the equipment is a book not yet pub- 
lished; and that is a very concise yet com- 
plete resumé of Miss Graham’s course, writ- 
ten by Miss Graham herself. We need that 
book, We must have it. [Applause.] 

I believe it is the Resolutions Committee 
which has the least to do in this organization 


bined moleskin, 


[Laughter], and I suggest, for the sake of 


keeping their hands out of mischief, that you 


organize a competition among all the book 


publishers to see who will offer the highest 
price—the most generous advance royalties— 


for Miss Graham’s book. [Applause.] 


Perhaps I may close with an experience I 
had in selling this last Christmas, as a sug- 


gestion for the kind of training booksellers 


do not need. A woman came into the store, 


beautifully gowned, beautifully upholstered. 


The chief impression she gave was of com- 
ermine and pearls. She 
wanted a set of books—“I don’t know what. 
It really doesn’t make very much difference. 
I want a set—about so long, I suppose, and it 
ought to be bound—indeed, it must be bound 
in green leather, a kind of a sort of bronze-y 
green, if you know what I mean. I do not 
care what it is, my dear. It is this way— 
I gave Alfred a pair of greeny bronze book- 
ends for his birthday. They are on the par- 
lor table now. And I kind of thought it 
would be nice to have some books to go be- 
tween them. I do not care what they are— 
we'll never read them, either of us. But it 
will make the table look better, you see. 
There, that set up there—that would be nice. 
Get them down for me, dearie.” So “dearie” 
got them down. It was the complete works 
of Harrison Ainsworth, or Abbott’s “Queens 
of England,” or some such work that sells 
about as often as Halley’s Comet comes 


‘round. There they have been, “unsought, un- 


dusted, and unsold” for several years, clut- 
tering the stock sheets and waiting for a pur- 
chaser in moleskin! We got them down. We 
sold them. They were fairly expensive. She 
did not care. It was for Alfred, and for the 
literary appearance of Alfred’s table! 


__Now, if that were a typical customer, and 
if our equipment were to be only what was 
needed in that case, the sole test we would 


have to give our salespeople would be a sort 


of vision or color test—what they give to 
locomotive engineers to see whether they can 
tell red from green. Fortunately, however, 
for the sanity of the bookselling trade, our 
customers are usually at least as intelligent as 
we are. They usually know what they want; 
we must learn to give them what they want, 
so that they will come back. [Applause.] 

[A motion was carried that $200 be con- 
tributed for the work of Mr. Huebsch’s 
committee during the next year.] 


My Bookselling Education 
By IsaporE KrecHEvsky, Gimbel’s, Philadelphia 


T was about two years ago that I first 
heard of the Philadelphia Booksellers’ 
School. The newspapers stated that it 
Was held at the William Penn High School 
= Girls. I thought if there was a course at 
‘Me girls’ school, there would certainly be a 
;urse at the boys’ school, too; but I soon 
‘ound that book salesmanship was a woman’s 
Profession and not a man’s. I did not know 





whether I should have to put on petticoats to 
attend the course, but I learned that it was 
only necessary to go disguised as a gentle- 
man. My diploma from the school reads 
that Isadore Krechevsky is a graduate stu- 
dent of the William Penn Evening High 
School of Women, and to be a graduate stu- 
dent of women at eighteen means some- 
thing. 
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I realized when I began the work that there 
were two sides to a bookseller’s education— 
the commercial side and the literary side. 
The commercial side, or business side, was 
the side that I was already getting, working 
every day in a bookstore. There it cam be 
learned most easily. You cannot learn it 
out of a book, or hear anyone tell about it. 
You must be doing while you are learning. 
The commercial side of bookselling means all 
the little tricks of the trade: the different 
ways of selling certain books; the various 
means of merchandising at certain seasons, 
and on special occasions; the quick disposal 
of overstocked items; the thousand and one 
other things that go to make up a_book- 
seller’s daily life. These little characteristics 
and individualities of the book-trade can be 
learned only by observation, it seems to me. 
And all these things go to make up the 
fascination of the book business. If you are 
a booklover, and are ambitious as well as 
observant, it is surprising how much you 
can learn, and how much more you can find 
out. This commercial side of bookselling was 
the side that I was getting every day, and I 
was getting enough of it. 


The literary side of the bookselling pro- 
fession was the side I was not getting, and it 
was the side I missed. The literary side, the 
scholarly side, cannot be picked up here and 
there, in the course of the day’s work like 
the commercial side. There is no time for it. 
A clerk has all he can do to learn his stock, 
keep up with the new books as they come in, 
and attend to all the routine work of the 
store. He has no time to learn about the con- 
tents of books, and all the average store clerk 
can say to a customer when asked about a 
book is: “This is a sweet book,” or “That’s 
a dandy book,” or “That’s a fine story.” They 
are all poverty stricken in language. And 
one of the particular needs that I have felt 
myself is the ability to praise a book with a 
vocabulary that is worthy of it. 

Sometimes I have to be ashamed of the way 
I over-praise a book. I am instructed occa- 
sionally to push some book or other that has 
been left on our hands. It is very humiliat- 
ing when I recommend such a book to a cus- 
tomer and he says, “Yes, I’ve read that book, 
and it isn’t worth the paper on which it is 
printed. You ought to know better than to 
praise a book like that.” 


How can I say I do know better and be 
fair to my employer? It is a question of act- 
ing square with the customer or acting square 
with my employer. But, of course, business 
is business. If everybody knew what he was 
selling, and had a conscience, the poor and 
mediocre books would soon be off the market, 
for more people are sold bad books than buy 
them. 

Mr. Morley says in “Parnassus on Wheels” 
that “when you sell a man a book you don’t 
sell him just twelve ounces of paper and ink 
and glue; you sell him a whole new life.” 
All I know is that I have had to sell many 
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a man many a book that contained more elye 
than life. — 
One of the uses of bookselliny instructiop 
is that the teacher does much of a booksel]- 
er’s reading for him. Mr. Morley says tha: 
nobody knows anything about literature un- 
less he spends most of his life sitting down 
We all know how much sitting down book. 
sellers do, and he who stands may read 
mighty little. Miss Graham, for the past two 
years, has done nearly all of my reading for 
me—but not all of my thinking. She has made 
me think for myself. I don’t mean to infer 
that she has spent all that time sitting down 
Another very valuable way in which 
Booksellers’ School has helped me is that it 
has given me the backgrounds of recent litera- 
ture. It is easy enough to learn about writ- 
ers who have been dead a long time. They 
have all had books written about them, and 
they are all taught in high school. But it js 
the writers who have not yet had books writ- 
ten about them who are hard to learn about, 
and they are the writers whom customers 
always want to know about,—men like George 
Gissing, Samuel Butler, Frank Norris, Harold 
Frederic, Ambrose Bierce. They form | 
immediate background of present-day litera- 
ture, and are not old enough to be taught in 
school. We often read that the mantle « 
certain author has fallen on some livin 
writer, as, for instance, the mantle of Anthony 
Trollope has fallen on Archibald Marshall 
I never heard of Anthony Trollope in school 
We never reached him. And when I cam 
out of school everybody seemed to have passed 
him. The instruction you get in a Booksell- 
ers’ School fills in this gap in your education 
—between the point where your school train- 
ing left off and where your business trainin 
began. . 
The most valuable thing of all that I ha 
learned in the Booksellers’ School is the bibli- 
ography of books. Every day there are some 
customers who come into the bookstore and 
ask for books along a certain line. They 
want to see all the books we have about tl 
coal situation, or all the books suitable for 
Mother’s Day, or the best biography of Shake- 
speare. : 


The bibliographical questions are 
numerous. Of course, every bookseller 
taught how to use all the tools of the trad 
—like the “Cumulative Index” and the “Trad 
List Annual.” But it often happens that th 
question 1s not about current books, and then 
these tools do not help. 


Suppose a customer asks for a translatio! 
of Homer. The average clerk will probab! 
go to the last place he saw one, and hand 
to the customer. If the purchaser is as igno 
rant as the bookseller, he will take it 
granted that that is the only translation 
Homer in existence and buy it. How muc! 
hetter it would be if the bookseller could sa 
Here 1S a prose translation, here is a vers 
translation, one in rhyme, one in blank vers: 
This is a very recent translation. Pope’s i 
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4 yery racy translation in rhyming couplets. 
Our own poet, Bryant, translated Homer, too.” 
Such a bookseller will probably sell several 
Homers to the same»customer. But such in- 
formation cannot be found in any one place 
in any trade catalog. Only bibliographical 
training in the standard authors of literature 
can give it to you. 

Suppose a customer asks for a book of 
synonyms. He has never heard of Crabb or 
Fallows or Fernald. He doesn’t know what 
an antonym or a homonym is, and a thesau- 
rus sounds to him like dinosaur or other 
prehistoric animal (just as it did to yourself, 
before you went to the Booksellers’ School !) 
The whole point in a book of synonyms is 
whether the synonyms are discriminated or 
not. If they are not discriminated the book 
is nothing more than a thesaurus—a word 
treasury, and you have to discriminate your- 
self between them. The clerk ought to know 
enough to ask the customer which style of 
book he wants, and to point out to him the 
difference. 

The same can be said of anthologies, of 
fairy tales, essays, or of any other subject. 
If the clerk is trained in bibliography, the 
customer goes away with the knowledge that 
the clerk knows what he is talking about and 
will probably come back and buy books only 
from that same sales person again. I haven't 
much more to say, but before I go I want to 
say something not connected with book edu- 
cation. 

When I finally decided to come over here 
to this convention to read this paper, the 
book saleswomen with whom I am acquainted 
in my home store and in several others asked 
me to bring a message from them to the 
employers attending this convention. They 
selected me as a committee of one to tell you 
their troubles. This is something very impor- 
tant. It is something the girls are always 
quarreling about. Something with which they 
are always dissatisfied. Something about 
which they are always grumbling. It may 
seem foolish to you, but it is nothing more 
than the simple matter of dusting. The book- 
trade has lost more excellent saleswomen on 
account of dusting than for any other reason. 
More women have left the book business on 
account of having to do the dusting than on 
account of being underpaid. 

_ Dusting makes the girls dirty, the first thing 
in the morning just when they are cleanest. 
If there is one thing a girl hates above all 
others it is to look dirty. Neither does a cus- 
tomer like a dirty looking person to wait on 
her, I cannot help sympathizing with the 
girls in this matter. A librarian is never 
asked to dust, they say. A charwoman is 
hired to do it. Then why should the sales- 
woman in a bookstore be asked to dust? I 
am sure the bookselling profession is (or any- 
way it should be) as genteel an employment 
as the librarian’s profession. There ought to 
v© some way of relieving the girls of this 
Cirty, grimy work. I am sure the bookstore 
would be far cleaner if they didn’t do it. For 
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they never do it well At any rate, 1 know 
that there are many intelligent women who 
refuse work in a bovkstore on account of 
this one drawback. 

To get back to the subject, the library work 
that 1 have had at the Booksellers’ School 
has been of great use to me in the book-trade. 
A person who learns to classify books accord- 
ing to subject-matter will always be interested 
in the subject-matter of the books he handles. 
Titles are not only uninforming but often mis- 
leading. One might suppose from the title 
that the “Book of Brigit” was about cooks— 
but it isn’t, it’s about dogs. “The Book of 
Artemas” is not about Artemas, but about 
war. Who, just seeing the title of such a 
book as “Misinforming a Nation” by Willard 
Huntington Wright, would guess that it was 
an attack upon the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”? 

Library classifying and cataloging would 
be of great help to anyone in making a.catalog 
of books in stock in a bookstore. The subject 
cataloging of books is of the greatest help 
when you come to use catalogs other people 
have made. If you know how to do it, you 
know how to use it. You know all the dif- 
ferent subject entries under which a book may 
be found. And they are many. 

The average employer with whom I have 
come in contact has known the commercial 
side of the book business only. Some of them 
make the mistake of not acknowledging that 
another side is necessary. Whether it is 
necessary or not, there is no denying it is 
far more interesting. And it is the only 
theory that makes the commercial side en- 
durable. Only when a bookseller knows well 
both the commercial and the literary sides of 
his business can he attain the acme of per- 
fection in his profession, for a profession it 
certainly is. [Applause.] , 

[The reading of Miss Helen Thomas’s prize 
paper was postponed until the afternoon ses- 
sion; the round table discussions until 9:30 of 
the following day.] 

[Mr. Keating announced that the Resolu- 


tions Committee would meet during the 
luncheon period. ] 
THe CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn, I 


want to introduce Walter L. Butler, our hon- 
ored Ex-President, who is here this morning. 
Mr. Butier: Eighteen years ago to a day, 
a very few of us—and very few who are here 
to-day, but I am glad to see those who are 
among the veterans—met at a little down town 
place, where we _ shut ourselves in and 
were almost afraid to say anything. I think 
we really thought every man there was a fit 
subject for a lunatic asylum, and we attempted 
to lay out the ideals of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association. I am glad to say that 
we have grown and developed; and it is most 
encouraging to see the remarkable attendance 
here to-day. When I was unfortunate enough 
to be in the limelight of the Association work, 
we were very glad if we could open our ses- 
sion with 40 or 45 members present; and to 
open with 120 shows that we are on the right 
track. : 




































































































































































If there is nothing else that shows we are 
right, it is the presence of so many ladies. We 
may have our differences, but have put them 
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Mr. JACOBS: For the benefit of those wh 
are confronted with the dusting problem, | 
will give you the benefit of our experien 









































by, and I think it is a really good sign that Philadelphia. We employ a young colored if 
we have built well, and that we are going to girl, When she is not used for dusting, w: ra 
be more successful than ever now that the | use her for running errands. [Applause.| it 
ladies have joined in with us. [ Applause. ] [The meeting was adjourned for recess. | th 
bi 
AFTERNOON SESSION—SECOND DAY 
[The meeting was called to order by the [Mr. Kollsch’s paper could not be includ Wi 
President, Mr. Ward Macauley, at 2:15 p. m.] | inthis issue, as the author wished to revise jor na 
THe CHAIRMAN: Our first number this | publication in a later issue.] ba 
afternoon is the consideration of the im- Mr. MALKAn: How small an acceptan 
portant topic of trade acceptance, a topic on | required by a publisher or a manufacturer to 
which I am afraid we have had in the past | from a customer that would be negotiable ir a 
all too little information, and it gives me a | a bank? 
great deal of pleasure to introduce the speaker Mr. KoitiscH: Of course not being familia: is 
to you, and as he is speaking, bear in mind | with the practices of your particular trade bt 
that when he concludes he will be very glad | but having had the question before us a num- tT 
to answer questions that may come up in your | ber of times, it might be well to describe the 12 
mind in connection with this matter. I take | use of the trade acceptance in France wher I 
great pleasure in introducing Mr. Kollsch, who | the minimum amount is one dollar. Among 
will talk to us on the trade acceptance. | manufacturers or distributors in this country, 
[ Applause. ] it has been felt that rather than to burden ec 
Mr. W. F. H. Koiiscu: Mr. Chairman, | the banks who are still iaboring under the tt 
Ladies and Gentlemen: At the outset permit | Liberty Loan and other demands, with smal! T 
me to emphasize that the trade acceptance or | items, that unless there be some reason why al 
the movement to promote the adoption of a | it should not be done, that instead of each tl 
standardized form of commercial paper is a | small shipment carrying with it a bill for tt 
logical proposition which, like many things in | acceptance, that every ten days or two weeks a 
these unusual times, must, by reason of its | or every month a statement accompany the at 
soundness, ultimately prevail, ard it is hoped | bill, and draw one bill covering group ship- ir 
by those who have given some thought to this | ments. That has been deemed perhaps the d 
opportune movement, and who have volun- | best way yet, but there is no objection to a a 
teered to spread this propaganda that we may | bill for any amount. e 
as business men and women absorb this be- Mr. MaALKANn: I would like to ask what is C1 
fore we are forced to do so, as seems to have | the maturity of an acceptance that would 
been unfortunately the case in some move- | look well with a bank? h 
ments. Mr. Makan: I will explain an imaginary t¢ 
We appeal to you to give more thought to | case. Some houses in our trade, in the Fall, ir 
= affairs, to your business, politically and | for instance and in the middle of the year, 
otherwise. sell goods payable January 15th. That would 
_ There has been a tendency to follow the scululdy ‘e me han » Sig ; 
line of least resistance; that the easiest way Mr. KottscH: You mean you buy on date? t] 
to do a thing is the best. Unconsciously I Mr. MALKAN: Yes. 
—_ our public has drifted into this indif- Mr. KoititscH: You mean to say that if ; 
dee ony of doing things, and that is why | that was the case the invoice would be pay- d 
when this subject is mentioned frequently you | able January 15th, altho the goods might b t] 
will hear a man say, “Well, theoretically it is | shipped in August? ; 
fine, but it won’t work out.” Mr. Matkan: Yes ; 
I am here to tell you that not only will it Mr. Kortscu: In that case the acceptance b 
work out but that it is working out. would be drawn on the fi hich 
: 1 be e fixed date on which g 
_ I am going to present the subject to you | the bill is due. ’ 
— — that I think, if it does nothing else, | Now, you mean that after you had accepted C 
will induce you to give this subject thought, | it, assuming that you were the buyer of the 
and to read what is readable on the | merchandi d h Bee Ee a cnate : 
sabhect. -Laeskeut it-e0-aeettiedl tant ise and had returned the accepted V 
practical business men. | draft to the seller of the goods and he en- t 


Take the position of to-day, the necessity 





| deavored to discount it with his bank, would 


from the patriotic standpoint of a higher 
efficiency in business, in credit and in settle- 
ment, in merchandising and in other re- 


the fact that it carried six month judic 
: s prejudice 
the banker? _ 


Mr. MALKAN: Yes. 
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spects, an efficiency not preached but practiced, 
and if nothing else results from this talk of 
mine I shall feel that the time will not have 
been entirely wasted. When I have concluded 
if there are any questions, and I hope there 
will be, I will be very glad as far as I can 
to answer any question that is applicable to 
the subject. [Applause.] 


: Mr. KOLLscH : Of course you know we 
ave said something about preferential rate 


The preferential rate given to banks that re- 
| discount with the Federal Reserve system 

| In favor of trade acceptance as against the 
| single name note, and under the Act itself 2 
| bill is not discountable with the Federal Kk: 


serve Bank until it has reached a poin' 
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where it has but ninety days more to go; but 
the fact that this bill had six months to go 
would in no way prejudice it with the bank, 
if with the bank of deposit. Necessarily the 
rate of discount might be higher by reason of 
it being a long bill, which is also the case in 
the open market, than if it were a sixty day 
bill, but the fact that it was a trade accept- 
ance and bore two names would be evidence 
of an actual sale of goods, and estimated al- 
ways upon the particular strength of the 
names would give it a preference with the 
bank over the ordinary single name paper. 


Mr. MaLKAN: Would you be kind enough 
to tell us about the discount companies, just 
a few words. 

Mr. Kottscu: The discount companies, that 
is another story, and a most interesting one, 
but no discount company is now in operation. 
There are two that I know of that are organ- 
izing. There is one organizing in Boston, and 
I believe there is one in Philadelphia. 


Mr. MALKAN: And one in New York. 


Mr. KottscH: Yes, two in New York. As 
competition is the life of trade, I rather view 
these organizations with a great deal of favor. 
They will operate, if they do as they do 
abroad, and I think eventually they will, for 
the purpose of taking the slack up, that is, 
they will compete with the banks in so far 
as they will be buyers of bills, bankers in 
acceptance and trade acceptance, which they 
in turn, by custom, as they develop, will en- 
dorse and sell them in other sections of the 
country where the demand for paper is great- 
er than in the section where the paper is 
created. 

Mr. MALtKan: Would you please tell us, 
how long time European countries will give 
to a foreign customer? How would it apply 
in that way, for instance, in South America? 


Mr. KotiscH#: In the South American trade 
there are of course a variety, and I might 
Say, many terms of sale. You might require 
the buyer in South America to furnish you 
with a banker’s credit which would either 
give you the cash in New York, against the 
delivery of the documents, bills of lading and 
the insurance certificates, or it might be a 
credit which would enable you against de- 
livery of the same papers to draw upon a 
bank here at ninety days’ sight, which would 
give you then a banker’s acceptance which 
you could sell to your bank, or to the dis- 
count companies. The competition would be 
to your advantage. Or it might be that you 
would be asked to extend credit to the cus- 
tomer in South America, and draw upon him 
to surrender the .documents against accept- 
ance, which trade acceptance would be re- 
discountable, based upon the strength either 
Ot you as endorser or the acceptor, or both. 

Mr. Matkan: I would like to give the ac- 
ceptor's sidq in the last question. There was 
a time in my case where these publishers 
Save to customers like us four or five months 
iin and at times we found that we could 
not meet our payments in the usual way 
“Ss Customers, they having known us for 
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a number of years, and being a valuable asset 
to them as far as distribution was concerned, 
when the maturity of the bill came along, 
they were easy with us and _- said, 
“Give us a note for what you cannot pay.” 
Now, if they ask every time for an accept- 
ance it binds me down pretty close, and thou- 
sands of others. What would be the ad- 
vantage, both ways? 

Mr. KoiitscH: I think I know what you 
have in mind. I take it that I as a publisher, 
the man who sells—I will know something 
about this game before I get thru—that | 
have sold you merchandise on terms of Janu- 
ary Ist, ten days, that is, due January roth. 
I ask you instead of carrying upon my books 
merely an entry that I have shipped you, that 
in consideration of the time which I grant to 
you, and of the amount, that perhaps, you 
will, in view of the necessity of having 
this credit expressed in better form, 
accept a draft covering the goods. On Janu- 
ary 10th there has been a fire in your town, 
or for some other reason you do _ not 
pay, and that bill of exchange has 
passed thru seven or eight hands. It may 
be in the Federal Reserve Bank. You might 
feel that if you didn’t pay it promptly it 
might discredit you by going back thru those 
channels, which is correct. It would injure 
your credit undoubtedly; there is no getting 
away from it. On the other hand, you are 
entitled to further time and I, as the seller, 
feel that circumstances are such that I want 
to give you all the time that I can, and I 
would then send you a check for half the 
amount, assuming that I agreed to extend the 
date for sixty or ninety days on fifty per 
cent of the amount and I would ask you to 
pay the entire bill of exchange, the trade 
acceptance, and you would send me for the 
other half, not a new trade acceptance but a 
promissory note payable in sixty or ninety 
days, as we might agree. It should be paid 
promptly, but it may be liquidated by reason 
of the seller extending’ additional time and 
taking from you in payment any part or in 


. full, a promissory note, to distinguish it from 


an original transaction. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Are there any other ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Stooc: There is one question I would 
like to ask, and that is, whether documentary 
bills, or acceptances attached to documentary 
paper will be accepted now by the Federal 
Panks? I understand that formerly America 
did not accept acceptances attached to bills 
of lading and documentary paper. 

Mr. KotitscH: Do I understand you to say 
that the banks should not take them for col- 
lection, or as collateral? What is the propo- 
sition ? 

Mr. Stooc: I understand that the Amer- 
ican banks did not accept an acceptance with 
a bill of lading, that for some reason or an- 
other all those documents were to be sold to 
English or French banks. 

Mr. KoititscH: You mean the American 
banks did not accept the draft? 

Mr. Stooc: Yes. 
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Mr. KotiscH: That is quite true. Until 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
about which time this state and one or two 
other states passed similar laws with respect 
to acceptances, banks were not permitted to 
accept drafts legally, which they now are. 

Mr. Hutt: It is planned that this method 
of acceptance shall be used by the retailers? 
in collecting accounts from their purchasers? 

Mr. KoitiscH: Of course when we get to 
the retailer that is another proposition. In 
the City of Joliet, Illinois, I understand that 
the retail merchants in that city have com- 
bined and sent out a circular letter to their 
customers in which they have told them that 
the bills are payable on or before the 15th of 
the month, or they may have the option of ac- 
cepting the attached draft payable at the end 
of the following month. I understand that 
the thing is operating fully in Joliet, Illinois. 
In other words, the tendency is to make the 
man who actually consumes the goods pay as 
close to cash as possible, which is reasonable 
and correct, because that is where too long 
a time is generally granted, to the consumer 
who buys, who is extravagant and keeps the 
retailer waiting, and he is handicapped by 
reason of that indulgence allowed to him, but 
there is no reason why the retailer should not 
receive an acceptance. In other sections of 
the country where the retailer is a country 
merchant it is already in practice, where they 
sell implements, a plow or something of that 
sort; practically all the retail country mer- 
chants are using it. In Oregon it is largely 
in use. 

Mr. Hutt: The banks are desirous of hav- 
ing the retailer’s paper? 

Mr. KoriiscH: Yes, more so than to loan 
him on his own paper. That paper is just as 
eligible in proportion to the work of those 
names appearing as it would be with a jobber. 
Necessarily the bills would be much smaller 
in amount. 
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The retailer who buys on fixed term: 
does not pay his debts as agreed, | 
that you will agree with me that he 
hardly presented with a Carnegie medal 
should ke. On the other hand, the re: 
says that his accounts are slow. Ther 
up to the retailer to see that his account 
paid. Surely the retailer who borrows 
local bank—and there again you come t 
question of the viewpoint of the ban! 


' to go to his local banker, particulasly in 
smaller places where they are well know: 
obtain loans on his own paper to meet 
obligations by reason of the fact that he | 
| ing to use the money for business pur; 
| and shows the evidence of it coming thri 





think will be induced thru this practice, « 


payment, which I think will make for a1 
healthy condition. I think it may avoid 1 
embarrassments and will be much better 
safer. 

| Surely the retailer who comes to the 


ing system, while his competitor takes 
days beyond on the open account, and 





surely the advantage is not in favor of 
retailer who pays monthly. He is pa 
more for his goods than his competitor 


think, the practice of prompt payments 
have a tendency to put the retailers 
sounder basis in their local communities 


speaker for his courtesy in speaking to 1 
answering these questions. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have 


1 


booksellers’ friend here today, whose 


topher Morley. [Applause.] 


Bookselling For Others 
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By CHRISTOPHER Mor-ey, author of “Parnassus on Wheels,’ “Shandygaff,” etc. 


Mr. Morrey: I will be very generous, if 
anybody wants to ask any questions, will they 
ask them now? [Laughter.] : 

I am just looking for Dan Nye. Dan is 
my teacher in the book business and if he is 
here I want to get his sympathetic eye. 

When Mr. McKee wrote me and asked me 
to come over and address this gathering I 
felt a great deal of hesitation, which is amply 
reinforced now that I face all these intelligent 
and eager faces. You may remember the 
story of one of the Irish soldiers in the war 
—I think it was Jeremiah O’Leary, or George 
Sylvester Viereck—who was awarded the 
V.C., and someone from London went over 
to the little cottage in the peat bogs to ex- 
plain to his mother that he was awarded the 
V. C. because he had killed seventeen Ger- 
mans in single-handed combat, and she went 
over to her neighbor and said “Isn’t it fine? 
George, or Jerry, has been givena V.C. He 


killed seventeen Englishmen.” [Laught 
She was under a misapprehension, and | 
afraid Mr. McKee also was under a 
prehension when he asked me to come 


and say something light-hearted and fantast 


to this gathering. 


I have been privileged to see a very sea’ 


and difficult side of the book business. | 
gan my career as a bookseller under the 
pices of a very generous and open-heat 


of taking young men and putting them 
the bumps in the book business. The 


them out selling “jobs” up and down Fou 


Avenue, first of all, and after they let 


see the hills and dales of the book businé¢ 


most of them vanish into other pursuits, 
did. I am now trying to make a livin 
Philadelphia. 

| Well, I have worked in a library; | 
| worked in a bookshop; I have attended 


surely the retailer will be in a bette. posit 


own bank. On the other hand, the retaile: 


will learn to perhaps curtail his purchases 
times when he realizes that payment mea: 


| ,ket and pays promptly, even under the exist- 


dulged in that because he is good eventual 


does not pay promptly, and to that extent 


THE CHAIRMAN: I again wish to thank t! 


does not appear upon the program, Mr. Ch: 


firm out in Long Island who make a pract 
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Graham’s bookselling course; I have worked 
for a publisher; I have worked on a maga- 
vine: 1 have worked on a newspaper; I have 
heen a book reviewer, and I have been every- 
thing except a bookseller. I want to tell you 
a few reasons why I don’t want to be a book- 
seller, but why I believe in other people be- 
ing booksellers. [ Laughter. ] 

In’ 1e first place I think it would be intoler- 
able to be a bookseller, because of the tactics 
of the publishers’ salesmen. Think of my 
friend Harold Kinsey. Think what it would 
be to face Harold five or six times a year 
insisting on me over-buying something that I 
knew was no good, and yet I couldn't get 
out of it. 

In the second place, the people who wear 
felt hats with curly brims and come in on a 
wet day and lean over—[laughter] Niagara 
Falls all over—some copy of “Art” by Rodin, 
$7.50. That is two reasons why I don’t want 
to be a bookseller. There were some more 
reasons, but in the face of this gathering I 
don’t seem to be able to recollect them. I 
ought to have made a card index of my 
speech. [Laughter.] 

Miss Graham neglected to mention one of 
her best stories, which is the one about the 
woman who came into the book-shop and 
asked for the “Origin of Speeches.” [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

I want to say, however, that I feel 
very strongly and very sincerely about the 
book business. I tried to write one or two 
books myself and I have very great respect 
for literature. I wouldn’t do anything will- 
ingly to damage it. I have sometimes hesi- 
tated between buying a book and buying a 


meal, and generally decided in favor of the 


meal. 

_" if there are any questions? 
Ter. 

| have a few memoranda here that I am 
going to refer to once in a while. Oh yes, 
another reason why I don’t want to be a 
bookseller is that the authors come in and ask 
if their books are selling. [Laughter.] And 
also, I would have to read the books of 
Harold Bell Wright. [Laughter.] 

One of the points I want to make—if I 
haven’t already made it—is to insist how ex- 
traordinarily small so far the book-reading 
public is. The booksellers of this country 
have not yet, in the old accepted classic bib- 
lical phrase—have not scratched the surface. 
As you travel about in trains or street cars or 
taxicabs, or subway, ferries or aeroplanes, or 
in any other way, you see how few people 
there are reading the books. You see peo- 
ple reading the newspapers, the Philadelphia 
North American, the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, my paper, the New Republic, 
but you see very few people reading books. 
I do feel that the booksellers of this country 
have a very great, important and outstanding 
m1Ssion in years to come, and that is to widen, 
deepen, fertilize and make more sensitive the 
book-reading public of this country. 

The book business seems to me peculiar in 
a psychological way, because publishers and 


[ Laugh- 
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booksellers and Mr. Kinsey over there by the 
door [laughter] are endeavoring to get the 
public to buy something that the public 
doesn’t know it wants, and yet the public 
needs books and nine-tenths of the public 
don’t know they need them. 

I have made almost a fanatical practice of 
trying to keep in touch with the sort of books 
that interest me, and yet I know that there 
are hundreds and thousands of books around 
this city, in the bookstores now, books that 
I don’t know of, that I would be delighted if 
I did know of, and if that is so in the case 
of a man who has, as I| said, made almost a 
fanaticism of chasing up books that he is in- 
terested in, how much more is it so in the 
case of the average publican—member of a 
republic. 

Everybody knows that he or she wants 
Luxite Hosiery, Cadillac motor cars and Wrig- 
ley’s Chewing Gum, and about all the other 
appurtenances that decorate our civilization, 
but very few of us realize how much we 
need books, and how much books would mean 
to us when we are inoculated. 

It seems that no body of men in this coun- 
try in the past few years has done a greater 
service to civilization than the booksellers who 
have spread all over this country such books 
as “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” or May 
Sinclair’s great book “The Tree of Heaven,” 
or “Under Fire,” or this new book “Men in 
War,” or a book like—Mr. Kinsey please note 
—“Comrades in Courage.” 

Almost any of those books which in its own 
way illustrates some great human truth, some 
particular aspect of the fearful struggle that 
humanity is now undergoing—books of that 
sort are of incalculable value to civilization, 
and the bookseller who has spread them out 
ta the public is a man who has done a great 
patriotic and human service. 

I think we can do a great deal more than 
we have done in the past. It is a few years 
that I have been following the book business, 
since Dan Nye sent me up and down Fourth 
Avenue to try to sell “jobs” to 25 cent stores 
—I was really appalled by the lack of en- 
thusiasm that those 25 cent stores exhibited 
for my wares, which consisted of a number 
of very excellent “Garden City remainders.” 
I daresay there are other fellows touting 
other remainders up and down Fourth Ave- 
nue this afternoon. It is a very stimulating 
job, but anyway, as I was meditating on these 
things coming over on the suburban train 
from Philadelphia, I didn’t see how I could 
make any flippant, light-hearted and purely 
inconsequential remarks about book-selling, 
and the book business, because I do feel very 
deeply about it, and if any mutterings which 
I have emitted seem to indicate a lack of 
proper respect for the great profession of 
book-selling, please set it down to embarrass- 
ment, because my heart beats just as fast as 
Miss Graham’s when I face so many intel- 
ligent faces. I am going to refer again to 
my notebook. [Laughter.] 

Somebody said that every time a new book 
was published he read an old one, and that 
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is not a bad motto, but the thought—I see 
there is a stenographer here. My confidence 
has been violated, gentlemen! [Laughter.] 
One of the most interesting and symbolic 
and important features of the book business 
in the last few years has been the entrance 
of women into the arena. I think it was only 
two years ago, or about two years and three 
months and six days, when The Sunwise Turn 
was opened, and publisher after publisher, 
with his beard shaking in indignation, told 


me that that book-shop wouldn't last, 
that it would. perish inevitably, that 
any book-shop decorated in that extraor- 


dinary fashion could not endure. Well, I be- 
lieve The Sunwise Turn is still over at 2 East 
31st Street and doing a good business, I am 
happy to say, and since then a good many 
other women bookstores have come into be- 
ing, and gentlemen, those book-shops run by 
the ladies can teach us a great deal. I have 
never gone into The Sunwise Turn without 
learning something that I didn’t know when 
I went in there. Sometimes I didn’t want to 
know it, but anyway I learned it. [Laughter.] 

The book-trade is one of the great public 
utilities of this nation. I was coming over 
on that suburban train this morning, and I 
saw some locomotives, the first I had seen so 
initialed with the letters on the tender, “U. S. 
A.” They were not New Jersey Central, nor 
Pennsylvania Railroad, nor any of the other 
railroads; they are railroads of the United 
States of America. And it would not be at 
all a surprising thing, in spite of Mr. Mum- 
ford who is grinning at me if Mr. McAdoo 
would commandeer and take over for the 
Government the book-shops in the United 
States. There are no focuses of intelligent— 
“focus” being an old word meaning “hearth” 
—where the intelligence of mankind shines 
more brightly than in book-shops. Books are 
symbols to lift us out of our selfish little lives 
in order that we may look out over the land- 
scape of humanity and see what prickly pear 
bushes, and other strange vegetations, are 
growing, and to look upon this world, large as 
it is, including all of us, and see what it 
means, and to me a book-shop, however little 
or big, second-hand or first-hand, is a holy 
place. 

Now, gentlemen, those are the reasons why 
I like other people to be booksellers. Maybe 
I shall be a bookseller some day myself, but 
it will be a second-hand book-shop, so I won’t 
have to buy Harold Bell Wright’s books, and 
I shall retire to the City of Brooklyn, that 
town of magnificent sunsets and long vistas 
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of husband-propelled baby carriages : 
there I shall open a second-hand book-sho; 
I thank you. [Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN: I| am sure that we are 
very glad to have Mr. Morley with us. 


Miss Morrts: Mr. Morley, I want to pers 
ally, in the first place, thank you for the kind 
words you said about the women, and in 
second place for your little book “Pa; 
nassus on Wheels.” I think every  book- 
seller should read your book and give 
every one of his clerks to read for inspiratio: 


as I have done. 


Mr. Mumrorp: I want to ask just one 
question. In “Parnassus on Wheels” he say: 
that the selling of books is the most Godly di 
version known to man. I have always wanted 
to ask Morley, and I never faced him with it 
until now, whether he calls it a diversion be- 
cause there is no money in it? [Laughter.] 


Mr. Morey: You have brought up some 
thing that was on my notes and that I had 
forgotten, and that was, when I got out of 
the—I will begin the other way. I read in 


| the PuspiisHEeRS’ WEEKLY, which is the only 


magazine I read every week, of the vast sum 
of money that had been given to the Third 
Liberty Loan by the publishers’ employees, 
and publishers of New York City and other 
cities, and I give you my word, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I did not know there was so 
much money in the publishing business. If | 
oe that I would be in it still. [Laugh- 
ter. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is one of these ad 
vertisements that says “Don’t forget to attend 
the Convention and get acquainted with the 
latest Spring fiction.” I have carefully ob 
served every paper up to date and really | 
don’t see any that quite come under the head 
of “Spring Fiction.” 

We will now take up the program where we 
left off this morning, by listening to the prize 
paper on suggestive salesmanship. The Asso- 
ciation offered prizes for the best papers writ- 
ten by members of the trade on actual 
experiences in suggestive salesmanship and 
Miss Helen Thomas of Forsyth & Davis 
Kingston, New York, won the first prize. We 
are fortunate in having her with us this after- 
noon and she will read this paper on Sug- 
gestive Salesmanship. [Applause.] 

Miss Helen Thomas read her paper 
printed in PuBLIsHERS’ WEEKLY of April 13 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to Mr 
Melcher’s report on “Business Books.” 


Business Books—A Report and An Address 
By Frepertck G, Metcuer, Vice-President, R. R. Bowker Co., New York Cit 


Mr. Metcuer: Mr. Morley spoke of his re- 
spect for literature and his fervent hope that 
he should never do it any damage. I have 
that same feeling of respect for to-day’s pro- 
gram and it makes me a little hesitant after 
this morning’s contributions to insert a Com- 
mittee ‘Report when we are in this ecstatic 
mood. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There were five reasons why this espec! 
emphasis on the selling of business boo! 
seemed very worth while. In the first place 
seemed timely. We were last year at the ver 
opening of the war; all of us were searc! 
our minds for ways thru which we could mak 
our stores more useful in the communities 1" 
which we lived. It seemed most timely 2! 
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opportune that we should lay emphasis on 
such books as would help our business men to 
make our communities more efficient in war 
imes. 

Second, we adopted this idea because 
-yecialized fields of bookselling have been and 
-till are, escaping from the channels of the 
retail trade. Business books also might escape 
from us and it seemed well worth while to 
make an effort to prove that our channel was 
as important and as good as any other chan- 
nel—that a good bookstore was the place to 
distribute books. 

Third, we knew that we would have 
ample helps toward pushing successful sales. 

Fourth, we wanted to try to see if trade 
unity could accomplish anything. That is, 
whether instead of our manager or a buyer 
here or there planning out some little drive, 
would it not be possible that the A. B. A. 
members could agree for twelve months on 
some joint effort. To see if the accumulated 
effect would not give added value to individual 
labors. 

And fifth, we wanted to see whether this 
would lead us anywhere ahead. 

The selling helps for the work of this time 
did materialize in splendid ways. On those 
tables at your left is an example of how well 
the publishers have been prepared to help in 
this respect. The famous Newark Public 
Library list of 1600 best books had just been 
revised at the instance of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, whose backing is 
worth a great deal in starting an interest in 
any line. 

A large display of these books, running over 
a thousand volumes was made at their great 
convention at St. Louis, and this same display 
was carried to Louisville where over one 
thousand librarians met. 

The PusitsHerS’ WEEKLY, July 14th, had a 

special number with an editorial on “Putting 
the Book Store on the Business Men’s Map,” 
and in the same month they had that admir- 
able article of Robert Lynd’s on “Business 
300ks—The Richest New Vein in the Book 
Business,” with a suggestive list of 81 books. 
| hope you will search out that number and 
read it again. I have re-read it to-day and 
am sure Mr. Lynd covered this ground of 
business books and their possibilities better 
than any one could again. 
_ The Book Review of August emphasized 
business books. I found articles in Office Ap- 
pliance, and various magazines. The Pub- 
lishers’ Publicity Bulletin carried a_ special 
humber in January. The Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary made an admirable list, one of the best 
available, of business books with a good 
classification and the Cambridge Library in 
Massachusetts did also. Perhaps the best list 
ot all those that I have collected was one is- 
sued by the New York Advertising Club 
which contained 200 titles, very carefully col- 
lected, and an excellent check list for any 
dealer who wants to get the best books. 

"he publishers came along with splendid 
trade helps, and any bookseller who wanted 
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to make a special effart was given their full 
support. The publishers, supported by the 
admirable advertisement catalog issued by 
H. S. Browne of Chicago, which dealers have 
distributed by thousands, and each publisher 
pushed forward good ideas of making their 
books prominent. 

D. Appleton & Company has been issuing 
business books as long as any house in the 
country. They have a fine business book cata- 
log of 75 titles, a list of great variety and 
merit. They have added some live new titles 
this year and have supplied also signs ex- 
cellent for inside side display or for the win- 
dow, also helpful sales letters and explicit 
information for salespeople. 

The Ronald Press has done a great work in 
making their books saleable thru the trade. 
When we recognize the fact that they have 
relied in starting their business largely on 
selling books direct, it is most pleasing to 
find the fairness with which they have come 
forward with help to the retail store. They 
have supplied a good catalog for distribution ; 
they have a most helpful house organ which 
you have all begun to receive, and they will 
supply you with model letters to send out 
with particular books. They had a remark- 
able circular on the St. Elmo Lewis book. 
I ask you to read again the pamphlet they sent 
to you showing their trade terms; they are 
terms that ought to interest any bookseller to 
made an effort. They also have watched their 
trade department thru Mr. Calhoun, who has 
been a most excellent correspondent, and who 
readily furnishes information to those who 
want it. 

The Shaw Company of Chicago have also 
given fine support to the retail trade. I ask 
you to read the pamphlet that I have just 
put in the chairs and which they have printed 
for me on this occasion. They have supplied 
us with an admirable illustrated catalog, with 
fresh, new signs, and, since the line has been 
taken more as a trade thing, there have been 
more and more possibilities in selling these 
books. 

There are many other publishers of equally 
strong books. 

Lippincott started that admirable series on 
training for the professions. Doubleday has 
those notable books on advertising and the 
Hodgkin book on retailing. The University 
Presses have supplied some of the more seri- 
ous books on business investigation, and Har- 
pers has that fine new series which is prac- 
tical for everybody’s use, and so on and so on. 

I ask you to look at the tables out there 
and see how much of interest there is. This 
has had admirable backing, from the pub- 
lishers and no one could ask better support 
than this. 

And now I want tc speak of what the book- 
sellers have done. The problem of “trade ac- 
ceptance” bothers us everywhere, that is 
getting the trade to accept an idea on which 
we want to get together. The results here, 
however, have been quite satisfactory. One 
publisher has reported an increase of 45 per 
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cent in his trade business this year, which 
shows that there have been activities here and 
there. A. W. Shaw Co. has reported equal 
success in getting to the trade. 


One publisher from the Coast, in the letters 
that I received, said that where two years 
ago his orders on new books on business 
would have been two or three, it now went to 
ten or twenty-five copies. I ask you to notice 
how well some of the retailers have followed 
up the idea of selling business books. This 
catalog of Brentano’s is almost a year old 
and is a remarkably extensive catalog and 
interesting catalog on all business subjects. 


MrDevitt-Wilson has done very good work 
in pushing business books. In a reply to my 
inquiry they emphasize the fact that if you 
want to keep building up this trade that you 
must sell the best books on the subject, and 
they say also that there is always a demand 
for books that are practical for young clerks 
and for inspirational books for all business 
people. 

John Anderson got out a fine business cata- 
lor which the booksellers have used to great 
advantage. The Old Corner Book Store of 
Boston continues as in past years to make a 
feature of business books—and McClurg’s of 
Chicago. 

When the Advertising Clubs met in St. 
Louis, two of the biggest stores there made 
exhibitions of business books and found it 
very worth while. John Grant reports to me 
in his letter that he has specialized on Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, and I imagine others have 
done the same. The St. Paul Book & Sta- 
tionery Company writes a very interesting let- 
ter. I wish I might quote from it here, say- 
ing that a business book window gets the 
quickest and surest response of any type of 
display. Two replies emphasize that there 
should be a table immediately inside when a 
window display is in so that the value of the 
pull is not lost, because of the business man 
being obliged to wander around looking for 
his books. 

And so I might read from other letters 
showing the real interest and backing that 
this movement has had. I betieve there really 
has been an effort in our Association to do 
joint work on this subject. 

And now as to some of the difficulties that 
we have come across. In the first place there 
are those that shy at any new project, and this 
is reflected in some of the letters that I have 
received. Then two or three dealers said 
they are completely busy in their usual lines. 
That would seem to indicate that they had not 
been affected by the war. I hope they may 
continue to be busy. One or two wrote of 
being absorbed in the expansion of the mil- 
itary book business, which is certainly a time- 
ly effort, and they show good merchandising 
judgment in so doing. One spoke of a lack 
of confidence in his selling force. This is 


soon going to be remedied with the progress ° 


in booksellers’ education that we are making. 
He said that he thought that books on eco- 


| 
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nomics, that books on theology, and books 
business required more ability than his 
force could supply. 


One or two writers said that they 
found no time nor place to begin. The sam: 
old trouble of not being able to drop 
routine occasionally and to get up and | 
things over as a whole. That will always 
one of the great difficulties in taking up 
new line. Every morning there are routi 
things on the desk; no night finds work 
pletely finished. If one cannot cut out at s 
place and find a chance to take a new survey 
of the possibilities of this line or any other 
new line, there is no going forward. We hav 
got to meet that individually, not only in 
business but in our friendships and in 
civic and public work. 


One or two report that their capital had 
been completely absorbed in other lines and 
that they could not look forward to any ex- 
pansion. We have just had a long and most 
interesting talk showing that America do: 
not know how to finance itself and it is sink- 
ing in on all of us. When we do know how, 
we shall be able to get a better return on our 
goods, and therefore find capital on which 
we can handle new lines and new enterprises 
as they come up. 

It will certainly be damaging if good pr 
posals are made to us such as handling busi- 
ness books, or French books, and each tim 
the American book-trade says, “No, we can 
not do that; we have already got our capital 
invested in the things that are on our shelves.” 


I hope this may lead to a consideration as 
to whether each year we may not car.y for- 
ward the selling effort: that we have started 
the year before, and al: search out and agre« 
on new places to take hold. Then we will 
know that in New England, in New York, in 
the West and on the Coast, all will be trying 
out joint plans for bringing into our stores 
all the customers for all the books that ar 
sold in our cities. 


The selling of books has gone to a tremen 
dous extent out of our stores into other chan- 
nels. We cannot have this business in our 
stores until we can show that we can handle 
it. Can we not from year to year take up 
some line like this and set ourselves to do it 
together, so that we know that we will be 
checked up once a year by letter, or by the 
convention, and in that way be kept to ou! 
resolve. 


I feel that some such joint effort 2s this 
would be well worth while, and certainly bus! 
ness books are a good place to begin th« 
effort. I hope all of you here, and those who 
are not here, will consider starting in on such 
a special campaign. Start in here or start in 
anywhere, and it seems to me quite possible 
that each year we can take hold together ©! 
some new line until these new lines increas’ 
the capacity of our outlets and increase ow! 
business. [Applause.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all vers 





to have Mr. Melcher’s shanti report. 


lad 
“iso myself that the selling of business 


hooks may become so general that it will be 
ssible for us to have a business book week 
feature thruout the country. 


| 
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We will now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to another paper on this topic, “A Pub- 
lisher’s Survey of Business Bookselling” by 
C. P. Calhoun of the Ronald Press, New 
York City. 


A Publishers’ Survey of Business Bookselling 
By C. P. Catuoun, Ronald Press, New York City 


Before starting this discussion on business 
bookselling let us fix clearly in our minds 
what a business book really is. During the 
past few years there have teen issued over 
one thousand so-called business books. Strictly 
speaking they should not all come under the 
classification of business books. 

We may define a strictly business book as 
a work which gives definite, concrete, and 
practical advice and information on some par- 

ticular business subject, and intended to help 
a business man solve his problems. Such a 
book goes straight to the point, tells what to 
do and how to do it. Any book that deals 
solely in generalities and is not specific should 
not be considered as a business book. 

In selecting the material for a paper on 
the sale of business books, it seemed safe to 
assume that the main interest of every book- 
seller here today is to learn how to develop 
his own local business book market, how to 
increase his sales, and how his present methods 
of merchandising can be improved and 
strengthened. Thruout the entire paper it has 
been my endeavor to make it as practical and 
helpful as possible and to bring out thoughts 
and ideas which can be put into immediate 
peration in your own stores with almost a 
certainty of success. 


THE INCREASE OF BUSINESS BOOKS 
First let us review briefly the rapid growth 
and the importance of business literature in 
the business world today, to bring out as force- 
fully as possible why it is a line that every 
»ookstore should handle and to show how it 


can be handled with success and a working 
margin of profit. We shall then discuss the 
arious methods of selling business bocks 


thru trade channels as employed by bookstores 
in general. If in some instances it shall seem 
to criticise present efforts, the object is to 
show how these weaknesses can be corrected 
and sales methods made more effective. Please 
ear in mind that all this criticism is con- 
structive and does not in any way minimize 
or reflect on the good work that has already 
been done. 

lt is reasonable to believe that every book- 
seller has reached the point where he is be- 
sinning to realize that sooner or later busi- 
ness books must be considered as a necessary 
part ‘tof his stock. You all know how rapidly 
Dusiness literature has developed during the 
past few years. Ten years ago a business 
DOOk was a novelty, but today it is a recognized 
necessity. During this short time several hun- 
red business publications have been placed 
set the market and publishers are constantly 
iding new books to their line. 


This rapid development shows conclusively 
that business books have come to stay, that 
they have become a vital factor in solving the 
complex and varied problems in the business 
world. Business today is regarded as a profes- 
sion, and for a man to be successful, train- 
ing is an essential requirement. Aside from 
this fact, business men. realize that they can 
get help and inspiration by reading and study- 
ing literature that relates to their particular 


problems. They know that every business 
book contains a definite message, something 


that will give them a clearer grasp of their 
own problems with concrete and practical sug- 
gestions for solving them. 
WAR INCREASES THE DEMAND 
The war is another factor which has in- 


creased the demand for business books. Within 
the past year almost 2,000,000 men have been 


taken away from their regular occupations. Of 


this number probably at least 60 per 
cent were engaged in some sort of business 
activity. What has been the result? <A 
tremendous burden has been placed on those 
still left and other men have had to be secured 
to fill the vacancies. In the majority of cases 
men have risen to. positions of great 
responsibility which in ordinary times they 
could never have hoped to attain. These men 
are looking for help—they are reading books 
that will enable them to hold their jobs—books 
that will give them the knowledge and ability 
to master unexpected problems. 


THE BOOKSELLER AS DISTRIBUTOR 


Now let us consider the bookseller’s position 
in this field. Here are some of the important 
reasons why he has exceptional opportunities 
and why he can sell business books: 

1. He has a local market comparatively un- 
touched, which no one is in a better position 
to open up and develop than himself. 
An incident which happened several months 
ago will clearly illustrate this point. In 
January the house which I represent issued 
a very timely work on the Income Tax Law. 
In one city in the South we sold directly 600 
[roughly] copies of the book, while the dealer 
who was pushing the book in that city dis- 
posed of in the neighborhood of 50 books. 
After the great demand for income tax in- 
formation had subsided he reported that he 
had not done as well as he had expected. In 


many instances k2 found that business men 
had already ordered from the publishers. In 
this particular city there were over 2,000 


prospects for this book and only 25 per cent 
had actually purchased. The bookseller’s op- 
portunity was to get in touch with these men 
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who had not purchased. This field was un- 
touched and no one could do more effective 
work than the dealer situated in that city on 
account of his definite knowledge of local 
conditions. 

2. He knows business conditions in his own 


locality, is familiar with the types of business 
activity and from this knowledge can de- 
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fice clerks, office managers real estate an . 
surance brokers and in addition all the 
manufacturing companies that are in 
locality. Where you have corporations on 
list make an effort to get the names 
officers, the managing officials or depart: 
heads. 

After you have carded all these names, 1! 


termine with some degree of accuracy the | classify them according to the nature o! 6 
class of business literature that will have the | business. With this last step completed, - 
greatest appeal. have established something permanent 
3. He undoubtedly has a large personal ac- | tangible to work with—something which 4 
quaintance which includes many business men. | a short time you will grow to look on as liter- = 
Thru this friendship he can acquire an in- | ally priceless. a 
timate knowledge of their business. He then KNOW YOUR BOOKS i 
is in a position to suggest and recommend to The next important essential in establish- al 
these men books that have a direct renin ing a good organization is to have a definite fz 
on their business problems. With this persona knowledge of the stock of business books you vs 
touch and a definite knowledge of a man's are carrying ‘ 
wants his sales efforts are seldom misdirected. . Ba ee ieien tnt you should read 
_ 4. It brings a desirable class of customers study every book carefully, but you should th 
into his store who are good book buyers. know what particular phase of the subject it W 
ORGANIZATION covers, the standing of the author, the classes SI 
In view of this, the first essential which | Of business men to whom the book appeals o1 
every bookseller should consider is organiza- | and in addition a definite and concrete idea of T 
tion, that is, a thoroly equipped and efficient | the important selling points. ni 
business book department. Here are some To obtain this information read the pretace al 
of the vital points to consider in establishing | Carefully, look over the chapter headings and in 
such a department. study the catalog descriptions. — , te 
The advantage in doing this is quite ap- It 
PLAN TO GIVE REAL SERVICE parent. If a man comes into your store and : 


In selling business books you should have 
a definite and fixed purpose in mind, aside 
from the profit you expect to realize. The 
keynote of your department should be serv- 
ice—a willingness and desire to furnish the 


asks for a book dealing with some special 
problem he is confronted with in business, you 
can’t suggest the proper book to him unless 
you are familiar with the titles in stock. It 
cannot be impressed upon you too strongl) 


business men in your community with the | how vitally important this point is. I know m 
latest business information—books that will | it to be a fact that many stores are losing to 
help each one of them to become a more | business daily simply because they do not yc 
successful and efficient business man. If you | know what books to recommend to prospec- th 
get the reputation for service the profits will | tive customers when asked. cu 
inevitably follow. If you can’t help them out after two or ex 
oneepceec: wenn weneeerre three Visits, they naturally think, “Well that ar 

| man doesn’t carry very many business books fr 


In building a house the first requirement 
is a solid foundation and so it is with every 
branch of the bookselling business, particu- 


on hand and even if he does, he hasn’t the 
least idea what they are about.” What is 


; result? The man writes a line to some pub 
larly the business book end. Your founda- lishing house and he is supplied with informa- ol 
tion in this instance is customers so your im- | tion and advice which ultimately results i SO 
itial step should be to carefully compile a list | <j. 7 it 
of business book prospects. Begin by going | — 
over your present list of customers and pick CHOOSING YOUR STOCK th 
out every name that you know represents a In deciding on the amount of stock sto: WI 
business man. Provide for a card file, and | should carry carefully avoid overstocking. The co 
place the name and address of each prospect | store that overstocks is losing money. Buy 1 bo 
on a separate card. Wherever possible make | reasonable quantities but enough to tide you Si 
a note of the nature of his business and the | over for three months for in this way you Ca! a 
particular position he holds. | turn your stock over at least four times 2 re 
This is only a nucleus. Go thru your city | year. Any store that can continually mak ta 
business dierctory, classified telephone direc- | such a turnover is certain to make the lin: na 
tory, secure the membership lists of such or- | profitable. 
ganizations as the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Melcher in his report brought out t] fo 
Merchants’ Association, Advertising Clubs, | point that many booksellers had not attempted of 
Credit Men’s Association and choose the names | to start any activity with business books, b: Se 


of those that in your judgment are logical | cause their capital was tied up and they cou 





prospects. not invest in a new line. 
Select classes of men, such as accountants, In starting to open up your local market 
auditors, bookkeepers, bankers, advertising | it is not necessary to make a large investment 


+1 


men, merchants, salesmen, sales managers, of- | The ideal way is to attempt to interest 
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business men in one book and after you have 
made a few customers to try out a special 
sales plan with another business book. In 
this way development is gradual and you have 
4 definite way of determining the class of 
books that appeal to the men in your com- 
munity. 

When a bookstore has already developed a 
good trade at least two titles of all representa- 
tive books should be carried at all times. By 
“representative books” we understand only 
such titles as are thoroly adapted for trade 
distribution on account of a wide and general 
appeal. 

For books that are somewhat specialized or 
limited in appeal and, consequently in sale- 
ability, single copies are always sufficient. The 
fact that you have these books on hand often 
creates business that otherwise you would 
never hope to get. 

Many booksellers have the mistaken idea 
that they can advertise and do special sales 
work with business books and not carry a 
single copy in stock. They will gladly send 
out circulars before they even order a copy. 
The proper way is to order a small quantity 
first—enough to take care of a few orders— 
and then add to it as additional orders come 
in. If you call a book to a business man’s at- 
tention he expects that you have it in stock. 
It is poor business and inefficient service on 
your part if you have to hold up his order a 
few days. 

Another weakness in many stores is a 
tendency to buy books only as needed in spite 
of the fact that they profess to be carrying 
a representative stock. Such orders are com- 
monly termed “pick ups.” Do you ever stop 
to realize that every time you buy in this way 
you are reducing your margin of profit? In 
the first place it means a delay in filling a 
customer’s order and secondly it necessitates 
extra detail work to look after these orders 
and additional expenses in getting the books 
from the publishers. 


ARRANGEMENT OF STOCK 


Every bookstore has a slightly different way 
of arranging stock. With business books it 1s 
sometimes so arranged in many instances that 
it is difficult to find what you want. 

Some stores classify business books under 
the heading of “economics” which is entirely 
wrong and misleading. Others will have ac- 
counting books removed from their business 
book section to another part of the store. 
Such a separation is not of any advantage to 
a customer. Still other stores will have “cor- 
respondence” in some separate section and cer- 
tainly if it relates to business it should be a 
part of the business book section. 

Remember your stock arrangement is not 
for your own convenience but for the benefit 
of your customers. It is a perfectly definite 
selling step. There is only one way to ar- 
range and classify business books which is 
very simple. Set aside one part of your store 
just for a Business Book Section. Then if a 
man comes into your store and asks to see 
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your business books you can show him the 
section and feel confident that he can find 
everything he desires. 

The location of your stock is also very 
important. Have it in a place where it is ac- 
cessible, if possible the front part of your 
store. Remember that a business man looking 
for information is radically unlike other book- 
buyers. His time is valuable and he doesn’t 
want to browse around. He wants prompt 
service and desires to find your stock where 
he can look over the books quickly and with 
convenience. His trip to your store is part of 
his day’s business—to be conducted with 
despatch and to yield him results if possible. 

The five points we have just discussed are 
each one of them necessary factors in making 
a success of business bookselling. If you 
fail in the execution of one of them the 
ultimate result is that your progress is 
retarded. 

SALES METHODS 


The various methods used in selling business 
books may roughly be divided into the follow- 
ing five classes: 1. Inside or store sales 
activity; 2. Window and counter displays; 
3. Mail order work; 4. Personal outside soli- 
citation; 5. Local advertising. 

Store sales activity is probably the most 
important branch of your business from which 
the bulk of your sales materialize. As your 
relations here are directly with your cus- 
tomers, let us consider for a moment thcir 
various types. They can be divided roughly 
into two classes, namely, those that have a 
definite knowledge of the particular book or 
books they want and those that desire a book 
covering a certain business subject, but who 
depend upon your suggestions and advice in 
making the selection. The first group are com- 
paratively easy to handle, you merely have to 
show them where the books are and then let 
them make their own selection. Once you 
get the right book in the hands of a man who 
is interested in the subject it covers, no fur- 
ther sales work is required on your part. 

The second class necessitates your showing 
a definite knowledge of your line. The ma- 
jority of booksellers are inclined to misjudge 
this type, make mistakes, and in all probability 
fail to even make a customer. Study your 
prospect carefully and find out the nature of 
the problem he is confronted with. With this 
knowledge, put yourself in his place and give 
him just the same service you would expect 
if in his position. Suggest and show him only 
such titles as deal with the subject in which 
he is interested. It is this sort of service that 
constantly adds new customers to your list. 

From my personal observations it is to be 
regretted that many stores do not see how 
important it is to secure or record names of 
new customers. Just consider what you are 
losing—you have already overcome the most 
difficult obstacle in the way of making a new 
customer, and when the opportunity arises to 
sell other books you let it pass by. It is the 
repeat order coming with comparatively little 
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or in many cases no solicitation that makes 
your business profitable. 
DISPLAYS 

There are two ways, of course, in which 
you can display books, namely, in your win- 
dows and on the counters. 

A window display is without doubt one of 
the most effective ways of creating a market 
for business books and bringing new cus- 
tomers into your store. Every bookstore 
which has tried this method has found 
the effort well worth while. In arranging 
business books in a window many stores place 
them so that they look like an exhibit. To 
make a display effective you must put life 
into it. Make it attractive to the passerby 
and put in enough silent sales talk to create 
a desire to examine the books displayed. 

Try to feature one particular title and bring 
in other business books in groups under the 
heading of the subject matter. Make use of 
one or two signs with short pointed statements 
or sharp sales talk calling attention to the 
value of business books and the kind of ma- 
terial presented in each one. Use one sign 
with a suggestion to come into the store and 
examine. 

There are not very many stores that make 
use of their counters for business book dis- 
plays. They are decidedly effective. Give it a 
trial and set aside one for use during one 
week of each month. 

Follow the same principle as in arranging 
a window. Have a few catalogs in a con- 
venient place on the counter, so customers 
can take one and also any circulars you have. 
These suggestions are not new to you because 
you follow practically the same methods in 
displaying other books. Give business books 
more of a chance than you have in the past 
and watch closely the amount of business that 
results. 

MAIL ORDER WORK 


With business books you can afford to do 
an approval business inasmuch as there is a 
larger margin of profit on each sale than with 
most other lines. In addition there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in getting a business book into 
a man’s hands because nine times out of ten 
he will buy it. The danger of loss from care- 
less handling is also negligible. Business men 
take good care of a book sent to them for 
examination. 

If you have developed a careful list of cus- 
tomers and prospects by following the cus- 





tomary methods of mail order work on a 
small scale, you will get a very high per- 
centage of sales. This method consists in 
sending a carefully prepared sales letter to- 
gether with a circular describing the book 
and a return post card. The success of any 
strictly mail order work depends entirely on 
how careful you are in classifying your lists 
and in selecting the right prospects. 

Another common way to make use of the 
mails is to enclose in all outgoing cor- 
respondence small circulars and dodgers. This 
method while it is a hit and miss effort, will | 


always bring in some business. I urge you | 
continue it and make use, not wastefully, 
the literature all publishers are glad to 
nish. If possible get circulars with a retur 
coupon attached—something that will mak: 
easy for the prospect and encourage him 
order on the spur of the moment. To get tl 


best results in mail order work you should 


have some systematic way of keeping you 
customers and prospects in touch with your 
store. 


them and if followed continuously will be es 
pected by your clients. 
In the case of prospects you should occasio: 


ally pound away at them until you get them 


interested. About once every six months, say 


in the spring and fall, send them a catalog 


with a letter calling their attention to 
books listed in it which you feel they will 
interested in. 


Also enclose a small card with their name 
and address on it and with space on it for 
them to signify the kind of books they are 
If they don’t buy the first time, 


interested in. . 
continue your efforts. You have on file 


record of their wants and sooner or later you 


will get them to order. 


OUTSIDE SOLICITATION 

Very few book stores have done 
real effective work on the outside altho 
offers tremendous possibilities. The big 
portunity afforded is to work up quantity 
sales of single and miscellaneous titles 
what might be termed library business. Th 
two logical outlets are, public libraries a: 
large corporations. 


. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Many book stores are in close touch with 
libraries and in some cases supply the greater 
portion of their stock. If your library alread 
carries business books, keep in close touch 
with it and see that it adds all new reference 
works on business as they are issued. By 
studying their library activity with business 
books you can also aid materially in determin 
ing what particular books have the greatest 
appeal in your community. It will guide you 
in judging stock and deciding what titles to 
keep constantly before the public. In dealing 
with librarians you will find they are always 
ready to co-operate in keeping business books 
before their readers. Many of them will dis 
tribute catalogs or descriptive literature which 
you can readily see will ultimately result in 
business for you. A reference book in a 
library always stimulates the desire for i 
dividual copies. 

CORPORATIONS 

In large corporations today where the or- 
ganization is interested in the progress of 
their employees, there is a strong tendency 
to install business reference libraries. If the 
manufacturing concerns in your locality have 
not already done so, it is an excellent chance 
for you to get in on the ground floor. The 
proper people to approach are the executives 
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or the managing officials, particularly the offi- 
cial in the organization who handles or comes 
in close contact with the employees. If he 
is an up to date, broad-minded business man, 
he will be quick to appreciate the value of a 
reference library. Your principal sales argu- 
ment is that the installation of a library will 
encourage the employees to read _ business 
literature, create a more active interest in 
their work and ultimately make them more 
valuable men to the company. Point out that 
money invested in a reference library is not 
an expense but an investment. 

If the company is interested you will prob- 
ably be asked to make a selection of suitable 
hooks. At the start it is always advisable to 
suggest nothing but standard works—only 
those books which have had a wide sale and 
only such titles which pertain to the particular 
business in which the company is engaged. 
Once you have established a library you will 
find that the company will constantly add to 
it without much solicitation on your part. 
Aside from the two possible ways to work on 
the outside there are still the individual busi- 
ness men in the community. It does not seem 
to me that it will be worth your while as yet 
to devote any special attention to this group. 
It will be expensive and almost as efficient 
work can be accomplished by making use of 
good sales letters from time to time. 


LOCAL ADVERTISING 


Success in advertising business books in 
local mediums depends entirely upon the nature 
of your general advertising policy. If you are 
not in the habit of advertising regularly, gen- 
eral business book advertising will not be 
profitable unless on a timely and important 
book. 

If you do from time to time advertise and 
are trying to keep your name before the public, 
an occasional advertisement of business books 
with a general appeal will be worth while in 
establishing the line. 

With business book advertising the im- 
portant point is to get your prospective pur- 
chaser in touch with your store. This can be 
accomplished by suggesting in your advertise- 
ment that he either: 1. Call and examine the 
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books mentioned; 2. Telephone and have them 
sent for examination; 3. Write for descriptive 
circular material or written detailed informa- 
tion. 


STEADY AND PERSISTENT WORK 


The various points that have been discussed 
constitute the vital factors of successful busi- 
ness bookselling. If the principles laid down 
are followed closely in all your activity you 


will gradually develop and widen your 
local business book market until business 
books become an established and well paying 
line. 


Don’t become discouraged if your sales do 
not increase as rapidly as you anticipate. 
Remember that you can not develop your 
local market in one month or even six months. 
It requires determination with steady, persist- 


| ent and intensive work. Once the experimental 


stage is passed, however, you will make rapid 
progress and ultimately will accomplish these 
things: Have added a new source of steady 


profit to your organization; stimulated the 
growth of other branches of your business; 
and lastly provided a definite and necessary 
service to the business men in your com- 
munity. 


| Applause. ] 

Mr. MatkKan: Did I understand you to say 
that someone told you that you sold about 500 
books direct where the dealers in town only 
sold 50? 

Mr. CatHoun: Mr. Malkan, in that connec- 
tion I might add on that particular book in 
every circular that left our house there was a 
reference at the bottom of it that the book 
could be purchased directly from the Ronald 
Press Company or “Your bookseller.” That 
is the point you have in mind? 

Mr. MALKAN: Yes. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Further opportunity to 
discuss Mr. Calhoun’s excellent paper will be 
given in the morning, if possible. We are 
now going to have the privilege of listening to 


a discussion of “The Juvenile Book,” by 

William Heyliger, author of “Bucking the 
JS 

Line,” and “Captain of the Nine.” He is one 


of the men who takes the profession of writ- 
ing books for the young seriously. 


The Juvenile Book 
By WituraAm HEYLIGER 


The United States, soberly conscious of 
the price that must be paid, has gone to war 
on a principle of fair play. Principles and 
national ideals do not spring into existence 
Overnight. They are a product of education; 
and education must, in large measure, be de- 
rived from books. 

Practically all boys are readers of books. 
Sy comparison, the number of men who read 
'or pleasure is small. Some place between 
boyhood and manhood the love of books—the 
love of that element so vital in creating ideals 
—Is lost. The cause of this tremendous fall- 
ing off in interest is not hard to find. At 
least one-half of the books written for boys 
are not worth the paper they spoil. They are 


| 


impossible, lurid, nightmarish rot. They carry 
no messages to minds that are beginning 
eagerly to grapple with the problems of life. 
As the boy grows older, he comes to realize 
that he has been reading trash. He feels 


cheated. His faith is shattered. His interest 
in books is killed. A friend has played him 
false. 


It is a calamity that a love of books should 
be strangled by books themselves. And it is 
an added pity that those men who really try 
to write juveniles of worth should find their 
efforts ignored. The literary monthlies scarce- 
ly ever waste space on juveniles. In their 
world—and mind, theirs is a world of books— 
the juvenile does not exist. In the preten- 
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tious literary sections of newspapers the situ- 
ation is almost as bad. Half a hundred juve- 
niles are lumped and reviewed in a column of 
space. Each book is grudgingly given two 
lines, amounting to little more than the title, 
the author, the publisher and the price. The 
good are hopeless mixed with the bad. In 
the name of common sense what chance has 
the worth while book for boys in such cir- 
cumstances? 

The boy is in a state of development. His 
imagination is aflame. The heroes of his 
books are as real to him as his own play- 
mates. He lives in his books; and the mes- 
sages they contain, be they good or bad, be- 
come part of his creed. Unconsciously he 
absorbs the pulse and the spirit of the tales. 
He reacts to them; in a sense he is molded 
by them. Remembering this, it is sad to see 
so little attention paid to his particular litera- 
ture. The juvenile can never hope for that 
measure of recognition that is accorded the 
adult book. But it has its place, and it has 
as much right to demand intelligent judgment 
as any other form of expression. 

Part of our juvenile literature deals with 
two tremendously powerful factors in the life 
of the boys: his school and his sport. This 
type of story receives less attention, if that is 
possible, than any other. And yet men who 
have worked with boys for years know that if 
the big, fundamental truths such as honor and 
fair play are to be presented to boys, they 
must be interpreted in terms that can be 
understood. The boys understand school; 
they understand their sports. If a writer, 
thru the thrill and tension of a story, can 
make them see the meanness and the taint 
and the tarnish of a victory without honor. 
will they not carry this ideal with them thru 
life? Oh, do not be deceived that this is un- 
important! Consider for a moment that Ger- 
many has no national sport. Consider that 
her boys have no books dealing with fair play 
and boyish standards of honor in competi- 
tion. Perhaps that is why Germany to-day 
stands convicted of the foulest crimes against 
fair play and decency. She doesn’t under- 
stand fair play. The Anglo-Saxon cry of 
“fair field and no favor” has no counterpart 
in her language. Perhaps we would be deal- 
ing with a different Germany if her boys had 
heen taught that a crooked victory was some- 
thing to be despised, and if their juvenile 
literature had driven that lesson home. 


| that speaks to him in language and terms | 
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| him an ideal that he willingly adopts as his 
| own, must be considered as something more 
| than “Oh, just a boy’s book.” And yet, from 


the literary magazines and the literary sec- 
tions of newspapers, unless conditions of re- 
view change, it can hope for nothing above 
a stereotyped indifference. It is not valued. 
It fs not recognized. It has no caste. It js 
literature’s poor and unwelcome relation. 

Let me plead with you, the booksellers of 
America, to support the things that are best 
in modern juvenile literature. In the last 
analysis, you are the hope of the author who 
brings to his work a high purpose. In this 
day, when a nation blind to justice is drench- 
ing the earth with martyred blood, it is a 
high duty to uphold those books that sound a 
note of honor and fair dealing. It is the 
cause, the ideal, that counts—with individuals 
and between nations. 

There is a second angle to this matter of 
juveniles, one purely of business. There are 
not now as many booksellers in the United 
States as there were ten years ago. The 
circle seems slowly to grow smaller. When 
a boy, on his way to manhood, loses his love 
for books, the publisher, the author and the 
bookseller all lose an asset. If the boy’s love 
for a book could be strengthened with the 


| years instead of snuffed out, consider what 


it would mean to the book business as a 


| whole. And then consider this: the boy who 


develops in a home where the best in litera- 
ture is to be found, whose tastes are care- 
fully guided, seldom loses his affection for 2 
bound volume. Never having been cheated, 
he never learns to distrust. I leave that fact 
with you for what it is worth. [Applause.| 
THE CHAIRMAN: There will be a hearing 


| hy the Constitution Committee immediately 


| 
| 


following the adjournment. 

[The Chairman made announcements 
the next day’s program, naming the speakers 
for the luncheon. ] 

[Mr. Kidd told a bookselling anecdote. | 

[Laughter and applause.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Melcher, will you 


| kindly dismiss us in the usual way? 


[After the singing of “America” the con- 
vention was adjourned to Thursday, May 19, 
1918, at 9:30 a. m.] 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION 
Round Table Discussion Order Systems 
VERNON M. ScHENCK, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Schenck. the Chairman, at 9:35 A. M. ~ 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think we ought to define 
our topic. What is meant by special orders? 
As |] interpret the topic, it was those orders 
which we take in the store for items which 
are not in stock. Our topic—what we are to 
consider—is the method of handling those 
orders. 

Now, when you have gotten your customer 


| book is received, checked up on the bill, 


to the point of ordering a book, then we / 
to make an entry of the order. How do } 
enter those orders? 

Mr. HutcHInson: We enter them all 1 
book, then go over that book at least 
every day and initial it in regard to 
it should be ordered, and if it is for stock 
stock orders go in the sale book—the quanti) 
for stock; and when that book comes in, th 
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order is checked on the bank: and if de 0" 
‘; not delivered immediately—to be called for 
—a slip is put in the book with the person’s 
name, the price of the book, and the date, 
and it is put on a certain shelf to be called for. 
That works very well except during the holi- 
days when there are delays, and we break 
down, when a person comes in and wants to 
know when they ordered it, then we have to 
go back and look over— 

Miss Fitzpatrick: What do you do when 
a book is out of stock? What method do you 
use? 

Mr. HutcuHinson: That bill goes to the 
stenographer and we write on the bill the 
person’s name and address, and she immedi- 
ately writes a note. We used to telephone, 
but we found they did not always get the 
message, SO nOw we write a note even if it is 
in town, or deliver it by the boy with another 
book, and tell them what the report is. If it 
is coming in a day or two we say so. We 
mean to make a reply, and have kept that up 
for a long time on every order, just the mo- 
ment we get a reply. Of course, our order 
business is comparatively small. We average 
22 different orders a day. Not different books 
but different orders. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think that we need to 
lay emphasis on the importance of these special 
orders, not only of obtaining them, but the 
method of handling. When you get this order, 
what are you going to do with it? You make 
a special effort to get it. It is very important 
that you take the order carefully and secure 
the book and secure it promptly. Furthermore, 
that you notify your customer, or have it in 
the customer’s hand at the earliest possible 
moment. I have discovered sometimes that 
customers leave special orders and not hear- 
ing in a short time from the order, take it for 
granted you have not secured the book, and 
try to get it elsewhere, and you have lost an 
order and most usually a customer. 

Miss Fitzpatrick: Don’t you get a deposit 
on special orders? 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is a matter I want 

bring up. Just look at Mr. Estabrook’s 
order form there. Mr. Tracht, of Chicago, 
also had an order form thaf I expected would 
be here this morning, and it was those two 
forms that impressed me— 

Mr. Korner: That is 
clerk. 

THE CHAIRMAN: To begin with the size is 
an important feature, because of its advantage 
in filing and ready reference. Just read the 
items, will you, Mr. Korner, on your card? 

Mr. Korner: Title, author, publishers; and 
then the different things to be checked. For 
instance, this line which has the charge check, 
has room for the name of a different customer, 
—if it is sent to one customer and charged to 
another—Due; paid; charged; c. o. d.; 

mark mailed to customer; prepaid express to 
customer ; mailed to us; prepaid express to us; 
or to come Fenno; and the date when it was 
ordered; the date when the bill was received, 
and where it is to come from. I put that on 


made out by the 
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myself, mark it from publisher or jobber. 
Then, on the end, we have the name of the 
customer, address and name of the salesman. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is one thing 
which it seems to me 1s important, and that is 
the location of the name of the customer. That 
is, in filing your card, you would naturally file 
it under the name of the customer? 

Mr. Korner: Not this; this is filed under 
the publisher’s name, because when the bill 
comes in, the bill comes from the publisher, 
and we have found that the simplest thing, to 
find a card quickly, is to have it filea by 
publisher. Now, this book which this yellow 
sheet remains in, is indexed by the cus- 
tomer, just a little index book is kept which 
gives you quick reference if you have the 
customer’s name. The customer may send in 
a friend who says, “I want the book Mrs. 
Smith ordered.” Of course you don’t kuow 
what it is. We have covered that in that way, 
and from that you can get the publisher, and 
get all the detail from this card. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does that card remain a 
permanent record? 

Mr. Korner: It is filed as soon as the order 
1s complete. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, there are some fea- 
tures on Mr. Estabrook’s order form that--f 
like. That is, he has the method of—the 
telephone order. A question comes up some- 
times. A customer says, “I didn’t order that 
book.” He makes a record as to the time of 
taking the order. There is a check back on 
the order clerk, so that if in looking up an 
order in which there is an unusual delay, the 
order clerk says, “I didn’t get that in time to 
order that night,” here is your checking. So 
there is absolutely no excuse for the order 
clerk. Under Mr. Estabrook’s method the 
name of the customer coming first is important, 
because he files this under the name of the 
customer. Mrs. Smith comes in to inquire 
about her book. He files in a Shannon File. 

Mr. Korner: That is good from that point 
of view, but how does he catch that when the 
invoice comes in?’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: I don’t know. I didn’t 
ask him. 
Mr. Korner: That is our difficulty; over- 


looking books coming in. Possibly the book 
has been ordered and the card is marked in 
that way, and the difficult thing is to catch 
that book when it comes in. 

THe CHAIRMAN: There is an important 
thing I had later on the program but which 
we might bring in here, that this form postal 
is a very important element in your order 
system, a postal which says that the book 
which you ordered on such a date is being 
forwarded to you by express this morning, or 
something to that effect; then Mrs. Jones 
knows that she is receiving attention. 

Mr. Korner: The name of the book should 
be on the card? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. HutcHinson: Do you put the price on? 
Mr. Korner: I don't. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We never did. 
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Mr. HutcHinson :—Do you put the price on 
the notice you send to the customer, copy or 
whatever it is that you have ordered has been 
received.—do you say the price, $1.50? 

THE CHAIRMAN: We did not. 

Mr. Korner: Did you? 

Mr. Hutcuinson: I don’t send anything. If 
it is to be delivered we send the book out. It 
it is to be mailed we send the bill by the same 
mail. If it is to be called for and if they 
don’t come in a short time we notify them. 
Our difficulty is our book stock has been so 
late coming from New York we have had little 
time to distribute those books. Oftentimes it 
must be done inside of an hour. You get a 
Baker & Taylor bill of an average of perhaps 
twenty items, and some are enclosures, and 
you must work pretty quick to get those out. 


Mr. Korner: We found that it is advisable 
to have almost everything go to the customer 
direct by mail. That depends on your distance 
from your source of supply but the postage is 
eleven cents on two pounds to Cleveland, and 
our local delivery system charges fifteen cents ; 
so it is advisable to send the books direct, and 
we do when it is possible. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is another im- 
portant feature on our blank: “To be sent by,” 
or to be sent how. We have found that care- 
lessness in clerks in designating how a book is 
to be sent, or whether it is to be sent at all, 
is responsible for more trouble and misunder- 
standing than almost any other thing. Con- 
sequently any order blank should make pro- 
vision for that. On the order blank which 
we used to save writing, we had the words 
“boy,” “mail,” “express,” “freight,” and the 
clerk would check the particular method which 
is to be used. Now, Mr. Korner’s order covers 
the same thing. “Mail to us.” There is one 
thing that is not on Mr. Korner’s order—I 
don’t see it—that Mr. Estabrook has on his 
order, which I think is an excellent feature. 
Under remarks: “Interested in what subjects?” 
Now, on this order he has written, “Books for 
children,” and on the other form he has one 
or two other items. For instance, sociology, 
heredity, also writings of Arnold Bennett. 
There is one of Mr. Estabrook’s strong points. 
It not only aids him in accumulating a list of 
customers by subjects but it makes the ‘sales- 
man alert by practice. 


Mr. Korner: How does he get that, Mr. 
Schenck, by direct questions, or by— 

THE CHAIRMAN: By inference, I guess, and 
questions. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: It takes some little time 
to make that out, if a customer is waiting. 

Mr. Korner: That is often a very important 
thing, to take an order quickly. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I think a sales- 
man almost always knows. how to judge. If 
he sees the customer is in a hurry he wont 
annoy him by detail. 

Mr. Korner: Maybe there is some other 
customer waiting. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Most customers are glad 
to have this made. Furthermore, it is easy 





for the clerk after the customer is gone 
has made mental note of these things—to 
thru his orders and make these memor 
dums. 

Mr. HutTcHINsoN: Some have not 
mental capacity to retain these notes: th 
the difficulty. 

Now, if I can say just one word more re! 
tive to the importance of dates in handling 
these orders. I asked Mr. Estabrook yeste: 
day just where this was checked, that is, just 
what method he used to discover when th: 
order clerk cleared this. He had made no pr 
vision for that particular item. Is it on thi 


Mr. Korner: It is on this card, under “Bil! 


received.” That does not mean the orders 
cleared. 

THE CHAIRMAN: One of the most forceful 
arguments is to take the order blank when 
customer comes in and says it is taking a long 
time to get that book. 


was received on November 5; here is our ord 


clerk’s checking, ordered from the publisher 


November 5; followed up November 9.” This 
indicates what you have done on that orde1 
What do you do with orders you deliver? Do 
you make a record; do you have any record 
to show when the book which you deliver left 
your establishment ? 

Mr. Korner: We have a record of when it 
went for delivery, yes, and it is supposed to | 
delivered the same day or at the latest 
next; when this card is completed. 

Mr. HutcHINson: The charge would s! 
that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That doesn’t show it had 
gone out of your store. 

Mr. Korner: The delivery system shov 
that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does your delivery system 
indicate who took it and when? 

Mr. Korner: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Just for information—How 
do you people get along with a customer—you 
order a book and it is delayed. Now all things 
are delayed now. I used to be able to order 
a book in New York say—today is Thursday 
order it Thursday night and deliver to ¢! 
Saturday morning. Now, I order by express, 
and sometimes it takes six days to get express 
from New York. I order by mail, and some- 
times it is not so long. The only thing I ca 
possibly do is to order special delivery, and 
that is a day late. 

Mr. Korner: Don’t promise things. 

Mr. SaAuNpERS: They know what you have 
been doing in the past. Now, you tell them 
when they ask, “When can I have this book,” 
you say “Well, we can have this book—toda) 
is Thursday—I hope Monday, but I would not 
promise it for Tuesday; possibly not till Wed 
nesday.” “Well, I don’t want it, then.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think it is better to be 
frank to the customer; to instruct the sales 
people to say, “Now, Mrs. Smith, as you know 
we are experiencing very unusual delays in 
transportation, and we—as far as we are con- 
cerned—will clear this order and do our ut- 


If you can take your 
order blank and say, “Mrs. Jones, this order 
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most to have this order at a certain time; 
but we cannot promise.” . 

Mr. SAUNDERS: We have the best results by 
parcel post special delivery, and even that is 
delayed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The reason I suggested 
the method of keeping track of delivery is 
this: Sometimes a customer refuses to pay 
an account, says “I never had such a book.” 
Again, he does not receive a book and you 
take it for granted he has received it, and you 
have no way of assuring him that it actually 
went out of the store. Consequently we used 
to use a big sheet, a manilla sheet, it was on 
one of those files, and one of the boys in the 
shipping room entered all these parcels as 
they came down, and here was the date and 
here was the time, and here was the boy’s num- 
ber who took it, and the boy had to enter his 
number at the time he took that parcel, so 
that if any complaint came we could begin 
with the moment that order came into the 
store and trace it until it left the store. 


Mr. Korner: One question, how do you 
follow up, if you don’t get the book from the 
publisher, if the publisher reports the book 
out of print? Do you immediately order 
from some wholesale house? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes: we trv and pick up 
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the book. We notify our customer and say 


| the book is reported out of print, but we will 


at home that we use. 


endeavor to find it, and will report in a few 
days. Then, if we cannot find it, we report 
and say we will be glad to advertise, and we 
will require so much time. 

Mr. LIicHTENBERG: When a delivery is made 
by boy, don’t you demand a receipt and get a 
receipt for the package? 

Mr. SAUNDERS: We have a delivery system 
They charge fifteen 
cents; but it is the cheapest thing we can do, 
after all, as they take the receipt from the 


| customer. 


THE CHAIRMAN: And give you a receipt? 


Mr. SAUNDERS: They have it on their books. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Now, does anybody want 


| copies of Mr. Korner’s blanks? 





Miss Fitzpatrick: I would like to take one 
if he has one. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think he would be glad 
to send some. 

Miss Fitzpatrick: It is small and nice. We 
use a pad. We don’t do so much shipping. 
Our trade is mostly all from the colleges, ai:d 
the mail orders go to a different department. 

THe CHAIRMAN: If there is nothing further, 
we will now adjourn. 

[Meeting adjourned.] 


Round Table Discussion 
Buying Systems 
JosepH A. Estasroox, Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Estabrook called the meeting to order 
shortly after nine-thirty a. m., calling for 
expressions from the different members as 
to their experience in connection with buying 
systems, 

CHAIRMAN Estaprook: I will first call on 
Mr. Nye. 

Mr. Nye: I find that my stock and pur- 
chases vary to a very slight extent. In fact, 
there is no appreciable difference. I think 
one gets to know when to feel the limitation 
of one’s own department, and you can gen- 
erally gauge your wants and needs intuitively. 
With some concerns, I understand that the 
amount of money alloted for the purchases 
IS given a great deal of attention, and is con- 
sidered the most important feature of your 
business, to keep within prescribed bounds. 
Personally, I think this is the least important 
leature of your business. The most important 
is to get the right merchandise and to get 
what you wish, and let the monetary consid- 
eration be the lesser. Books are what you 
want, and the right books are what you want, 
and if you can only use ten copies of a book, 
there is no necessity for buying 25, even if 
your appropriation will allow you to do that. 
In some cases I have known that the appro- 
priation for some months has not been spent, 
and that appropriation, that is, the balance 
Can apply on the following month. Too much 
qeportance, I believe, is based on the amount 
a you must spend according to the figures 
t the office, which knows absolutely nothing 


I your business excepting figures which it 





receives from your purchases and your daily 
sales. Your merchandise is the most im- 
portant feature of your business, and I feel if, 
for example, an opportunity presents itself to 
make a big purchase, you should be in a posi- 
tion to do it without considering that this is 
a little greater investment than your account 
calls for, and you should be in position to take 


| advantage of it. 


| tain amount of money. 





So I say I believe in my opinion that this 
is a very unimportant view for a firm to 
take, to make a buyer live down to any cer- 
What they should 
strive to attain is the perfection of their 
stock and to obtain merchandise which will 
appeal to the public and have a market value 
at the present time. 


Mr. Estasrook: Mr. Nye, I want to ask 
you a question: How do you guard against 
overstock? It is almost impossible I find to 
spend a certain amount of money that you feel 
you ought to spend, and at the same time 
keep within your bounds and have some 
anticipation that you are going to do the same 


amount of business that you have done in the 


past with the many books that are presented 
to.you by traveling men at one period. A man 
may come along in February and sell you 


| publications for six months, and he may have 


an unusually good line. He may have a fall 
line that he is selling in the spring, and if you 
buy a book on its merits, you naturally will 
buy almost to the limits of your judgment. 


| ; : 
| How are you going to handle the buying of a 
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line of that kind, and at the same time keep 
within your bounds? 

Mr. Nye: As I understand it, Mr. Esta- 
brook, you ask what steps you would take 
to meet any advanced business 

Mr. Estasrook: No; maybe I have not 
made myself clear. I mean this, that if an 
unusual line is shown to you, we will say in 
the spring of the year, and we will say that 
you bought the past year $250 worth from that 
man, and his line is deserving of a larger 
order because he has the titles that will prob- 
ably sell, and you buy five or six hundred 
dollars worth of stuff, and at the same time 
you are buying just the same number from 
the other publishers, probably, you have in- 
creased your purchases 15 to 25 per 
cent over the previous year, and you have no 
anticipation that you are going to increase 
your business, altho you would like to have 
it. You are confronted with the fact that 
you bought probably a six months’ supply of 
new books, and when the six months is around 
if there has been a depression you are more 
or less stuck and have not measured up to 
your anticipations of increased business; how 
are you going to guard against that? What 
system has anybody to overcome that? 

Mr. Nye: That is a question which I think 
touches every one in a different manner. It 
must be viewed from a personal standpoint. 
Personally I do not believe in purchasing 
large quantities, just in order to make a show- 
ing and in the last few years my views have 
been very much strengthened along those 
lines. There come opportunities sometimes to 
take advantage of something which is on the 
market for the time being, and which you 
know will be out of the market, and if we 
consider it a good item we will go to it, but 
I think the time has passed when there will 
be so much gambling in the purchasing of 
books, There was a time when we would 
take a stack of fifty or a hundred books and 
we would place ten or fifteen on the table, ow- 
ing possibly to lack of space, to make a large 
stack of this one particular title, and the rest 
were to go under the counter, and we would 
draw from that. I think we are all getting 
away from that, and endeavoring to limit our 
stocks to lower our cost, to buy more often. 
You get more turnover. That is the only way 
that money can be made in books or the book 
business can be made profitable, namely, by 
getting your turn over, and those of us who 
live near the market have every advantage in 
that respect. 

Mr. Estasrook: Mr. Malkan, would you 
give us from the bookstore standpoint the 
buying system that you use? You are a New 
York man and have a very large store, and 
probably have a standardized system. 

Mr. Markan: I am afraid, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that I don’t come up to the estimate 
of Mr. Estabrook because I have been look- 
ing for this standardized system and I prob- 
ably could get it, but I was not willing to 
pay for it, and I think for one good reason, 
I did not see enough profits to pay for a 
standardized system. I confess that we floun- 
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dered around a little bit in our store; we | 
not had this system, and it probably has 

us a great deal of money, but I| feel cert 
that the department store system of kee; 
things down to a fine point and speciali 
and knowing everything, would have been 
expensive for us, that we have been satisfied 
to make up on totals and go along and wat 
everything as carefully as possible. We 
not limited to appropriations in our store and 
we have been buying sometimes a little reck- 
lessly, and sometimes taking a speculatiy 
chance, but we judge the particular purchase 
on its merits, and somehow or other found 
ways of making the purchase, and I| think 
is a fault in the hookstore, of most bookstores, 
I think as well as ours, that we don’t kee; 
our stock moving. 

Mr. Estasrook: I was going to ask you 
whether you have any special system that yor 
follow in your buying, for instance, of what 
you bought of a book last year and how you 
guard yourself against over-buying, this 
year? 

Mr. MALKAN: We have one advantage 
New York that we would not have in an out- 
of-town place. In our particular store fo: 
the last four years we can tell you how many 
books we have purchased from any of the 
leading publishers; we can tell you—I just 
happen to see Mr. Jacobs before me—! have 
every book that I purchased from Mr. Jacobs 
on cards, and if his traveller next fall should 
say, this author’s previous book was a ver) 
good seller, we will refer to that author o: 
his card and can tell exactly how many w 
have sold, and we will buy accordingly, but 
our stock for the last two or three years—we 
inaugurated that system four years ago—our 
stock is as complete on the 24th of December 
as it is in November, and our stock is as 
complete in July as it is in December. We 
replenish our stock every single day. Some 
one spoke about a complete bookstore. Well 
I cannot get it any more complete, and | am 
not basing this on any guess, but our aver- 
age counting the unit of a hundred sales 
day, for instance, we supply at least 95 per 
cent of those from our stock. I made a littl 
bet with our friend of Appleton’s. He is go- 
ing to go down this afternoon and check up 
our stock. We will probably have every one 
of his books in the store. _ 

Mr. Estasrook: The books that are in de 
mand? 

Mr. Makan: No. 

Mr. Estaprook: You mean the live title 
on their catalogs? 

Mr. Marxan: And those that we sell other 
wise. Well, we have the space down there ' 
do that, and it took a great long while to | 
able to accomplish that, and unless you d 
very varied selling of books it would not | 
feasible, so we can very readily tell how muc'! 
stock we need. As an illustration, last yea! 
was the first year in our career that we di 
not give a single Fall order because our stoc! 
was up to the minute. 


Miss Pratt: How do you keep it up, 
Malkan? 
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\ir. MALKAN: By keeping records of every 
oublisher’s stock. Where we have not one 
ul - 

» look after the card system that say— 


nerson t¢ 
: Miss PRALL: How do you know which 
hooks have been sold? 


Mr. MALKAN: If it was a_ book of Mr. 
Jacobs, for instance, Ridgwell Cullum’s books, 
we can tell in the last four or five years 
how many books we have been selling month 
by month. 

“Miss Pratt: I mean day by day, how do 
vou know when the clerk has sold the last 
‘OpV: 

Ni. MALKAN: The last copy of every book 
has to be copied down. 

Miss Pratt: How do you know that? 

Mr. Matkan: A memorandum is placed on 
the file. : 

Miss Pratt: Does the clerk go and put it 
on your file? 

Mr. MALKAN: Yes, they are supposed to, 
and there is a great big explosion when that 
is overlooked. 

Mr. Estasprook: You insist on that, do you? 

Mr. MALKAN: Absolutely. 

Miss Prati: I should think having so many 
yeople using your cards it would be inaccurate. 
~ Mr. MALKAN: You take this card, for in- 
stance, it is all printed and it says “Ridgwell 
Cullum’s book of a certain title is sold out,” 
and they put it on the file, and in the morn- 
ing it is either replaced or if we go back and 
see how. many we have sold of this particu- 
lar book, if the book hasn’t been sold out in 
a year or two, we probably would not con- 
tinue it, but if we have sold each month, a 
few books, we will gauge it that way. Do I 
make myself clear? 

Miss Pratt: I was just wondering what 
system of keeping up of your cards was used. 
You say only one person does that all the 
time} 

Mr. MaALKan: Practically a good part of 
his time. And then our bills show on these 
cards how many books we have sold. 

Mr. Nuspaum: Mr. Malkan, if you please, 

will you tell me what do you do with the dead 
book; you have all said there is nothing as 
dead as a dead book. If that is the case what 
do you do with these dead, dead books? If 
you are buying from Mr. Jacobs all those 
splendid things that he published two or three 
years ago, and re-ordering them, what do you 
do with them when they get dead? 
_ Mr. Marxan: There are ‘a thousand dif- 
(erent ways of disposing of them. I may say, 
we will get in some dealer that sells 25 cent 
books and there will be five or six hundred 
that will sell for maybe ten or twelve cents, 
tho we paid eighty cents for them. 

Mr. Nussaum: How many thousands of 
those do you have a year? 

Mr. MatKan: Several thousand, but then 
= have other books that we bought below 
— market, when we average the profits. We 
could never keep on doing that. There are 
several dealers in a large city like that that 
bla anything, junk or otherwise, you 


. 


Mr. Estaproox: 
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you, but I think we are using up our time 
very fast now. Mr. Jacobs, would you tell us 
of any special buying system that you have 
in your store? 

Mr. Jacoss: I don’t know whether I| could 
make any distinct contribution to this discus- 
sion or not. I was hoping that this confer- 
ence would take place yesterday. Mr. Phil- 
lips, our new buyer was in town, and I wanted 
him to take this in, but he attended the classi- 
fication conference. Of course we have been 
doing the buying for a good many years, and 
I will have to reminisce a little. In our store 
we have a system of marking books when 
they first come in; we indicate on each book 
the year and the month it is received. On the 
first of January when we take account of stock 
every book that is two years old, which they 
can tell instantly by glancing at the mark is 
thrown out and that goes on the January sale 
table, and in that way we keep our stock clean. 
Several years ago in 1912 when we had a fire, 
we had three different men come in and ap- 
praise our stock for the insurance companies, 
and each one of those three men said they did 
not think there was a cleaner book stock in 
the country. That is the way we keep our 
stock clean. 

So far as the buying is concerned, I am 
inclined to agree, notwithstanding you are 
booksellers as well as publishers, that Mr. 
Nye’s system is the proper one. Each in- 
dividual purchase, as I see it, should depend 
upon the merit of the book and the particular 
opportunity which presents itself for sale. Of 
course, oftentimes there is what you might 
term a local book. Just to illustrate, recently 
Ex-Governor Pennypacker’s autobiography 
was published. That was distinctly a local 
proposition. I do not suppose any other book- 
seller in the country would dream of buying 
a hundred copies of a three dollar book like 
that, excepting in Philadelphia. We have no 
use ordinarily in placing an order for one hun- 
dred copies of such a book, but we had orders 
in advance of publication, I think of fifty odd 
copies. That was a particular experience 
which, of course, does not bear on the general 
problem, but I should say if I was a buyer 
that I would buy just as many copies of a 
book as I felt I could safely dispose of. 

There is another phase to this, and that is, 
I think it is proverbial that booksellers are 
poor merchants in that they do not turn their 
stock over sufficiently. I know of one case 
recently that was brought to my attention bya 
bookseller, in a smaller town than Philadel- 
phia, and I asked him how many times he 
turned his stock in a year, and he gave me 
his figure, and he did not turn his stock 
twice. I consider that business suicide. 1 
think every bookseller ought to aim to turn 
his stock at least four times a year, and he 
ought to gauge his buying in such a way so 
that he can do that. 

So far as replenishing stock is concerned, 
we have a system by which when a book is 
sold, a single copy, it is recorded on a little 
tablet which is placed on the file and at the 


I don’t want to interrupt | end of each day the buyer takes those slips 








of paper and goes over them and goes to the 
order clerk and says, “Order a copy of this,” 
or “order a copy of that.” If that book has 
been in stock, we will say, a year or more, 
he has to exercise his judgment as to whether 
to “order a copy of that.” 

Mr. Estaprook: Mr. Macauley has just 
told me we have about two minutes. We say 
“buying systems.” I think what we are more 
interested in and probably what would be 
more acceptable to us, is buying problems, 
and not so much buying systems. The point 
I tried to bring out a few moments ago with 
Mr. Nye is this, how are you going to handle 
a list of books that come to you as late as 
the last week in April when the buyer pre- 
sents 60 to 70 new books as a spring list? 
How are you going to buy those books, and 
at the same time if you try to buy each book 
on its merits, how are you going to take care 
of your appropriations with the dull seasons 
coming on? That is one thought I want to 
leave with you, how are you going to buy 
intelligently and be fair to the publisher, to 
the book, to the author and to yourself, and 
use good business sense, when a publisher 
comes to you with 70 new books, which one 
of our publishers recently did to me, and I 
was all thru buying, stocked up, and that is 
a problem which has confronted me, and I 
know it has confronted many others. 

Mr. Nye: In connection with that, I would 
say that the publisher uses very poor judg- 
ment in oublishing that quantity of books 
at that time. 

Mr. Estasroox: I agree with that. 

Mr. Nye: And it such is the case why nec- 
essarily, if anyone should suffer he should be 
the one to suffer in the fescer sales of those 
books. The publisher cannot expect to have 
large and extended sales of his books during 
the quiet season, and I think he would exer- 
cise very poor judgment in publishing books 
at such a time. 

Mr. Kipp: You have that problem every 
year. It happens in the fall too. For instance, 
we buy our fall books and about the middle 
of October or the first of November some- 
body comes around with the big book of the 
year, and that is the book you have got to 
have, and far be it from me to say that you 
can always spread your buying over, and be 
prepared, but it is the thing you should bear 
in mind always. You cannot get away from it. 
It comes every year. As a matter of fact it 
is not always the publisher’s fault. For in- 
stance, some author comes up at the eleventh 
hour with a corker. You feel this is the 
psychological moment and you have got to 
get that book, and buyers’ feelings and 
arrangements with their houses for certain 
expenditures and purchases have nothing to 
do with it. You have just got to take it, or 
you don’t get it. Quite often I know that has 
happened. 

Mr. EstTABRooK: 
from Mr. Kemp? 

Mr. Kemp: The plan that I have followed 
is this: I realize from the reports the other 
night at the ladies’ party, that if we have 


Could we hear a word 
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| the salesmen who represent the publisher 
buyer do all of this work of disposing « 
stock, if we could get that enthusiasn 

the sales people as exhibited at that time, w 
would get rid of our stocks, most likely 

we had those salespeople right at the : 
ing of the buyer and the salesmen, we 
realize we were doing things that were 
possible, in ordering quantities of certain 
titles. So I am to hold back and develop th 
capabilities of each one of my salespeop! 
disposing of certain titles. That I think 
have to do. Therefore, I could not tear m 
self loose just exactly the way Mr. Kidd 
does and feel that it was not something 
should regret, but I aim to hold back a 
siderable part of the enthusiasm that | feel 
at the time, that the salesman gets into m 
at the time. I aim to discount that a whol 
lot, and very frequently I have to re-order 
which always pleases me. With all of t 
caution I still find myself with a big stock 
every time. So that my idea and the pla: 
that I try to follow, if I can get away 

it, with the salesman that visits me, is to hol 
back probably 50 or 60 per cent of his e1 
thusiasm, and my enthusiasm that he has 
aroused. When I do that I find that I am 
a little safer than if I follow only my own 
inclination. I think we have to discount our 
enthusiasm at the time, because we don’t take 
into account the greater number of titles that 
Mr. Estabrook speaks of, 





because you hard 
ly have the shipment in your stock rooms of 
a previous order until the same man is to see 
you again with very inviting things, and if w 
follow the plan of discounting his enthusiasm 
and our own, I think you would be a little 
safer and be prepared to take advantage, as 
he says, of new things that are coming along. 
But we cannot fill up our stock right at first 
in quantities we even know we can sell. Take, 
for instance, the first Gerard book. If I had 
bought of that the quantity that I afterwards 
sold, right in the beginning, I would have had 
to push off of the tables a lot of things that 
I ought to have there at the time. 

Mr. Estaproox: Ladies and gentlemen, th 
President tells me our time is up, and I want 
to thank you for the contribution of your ex: 
perience you have given to this little discus- 
sion, but I think that the hard problems heré 
are big ones, and I think it would take co! 
siderable time to thresh them out successfull) 
and get some information and knowledge 0! 
them. But I think it resolves itself right 
down to Mr. Nye’s paper of the first morning 
of our convention, “Merchandising in th 
book business,” and if each one merchandises 
and can merchandise his stock, I think 
would be better buyers and we will |! 
wider opportunities to take up these new 
things as they come along, and I am going 
to suggest that if we have the time this mor! 
ing, that we have a good interesting discus 
sion on Mr. Nye's paper during our meeting 
this morning on “Merchandising in the 5 


> . ° . { 
Pusiness,” because I surely think it is nee 
and I would like to hear more discus 
on it. 
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I think all of us present here do not realize 
the possibilities of increasing our book busi- 
ness in dollars and cents and volume if we 
apply the principles of merchandising. It is 
necessary in a business. The department 
store thrives on it and has been a big suc- 
cess, and the bookstore has got to do it, must 
do it in order to be a success. I do not know 
where I would get off if I did not merchan- 
dise my own department and go out and be 
able to buy stuff twelve months in the year and 
have twelve active months of year, which I 
trv to have. I don’t know where I would get 
off in dollars and cents and volume otherwise. 


Mr. Kipp: How many times have you 
turned your stock? 





| Mr. Estasrook: I turned my stock last 
year about four and a half times. 

| Mr. Kipp: Is that based on retail or cost? 
Mr. Estasrook: That is based on retail. 
Mr. Kipp: What do you mean by retail, 
| if you carry say, $25,000 worth of stock, how 
many times would you sell that? 

Mr. Estasrook: If I turned it four times 
that would be $100,000. The proper way, I 
believe, is to figure on the net cost of your 
stock. 

Mr. Kipp: In our place we are turning on 
a cost basis more than the retail, and it was 
nearly five times, that is, as to our book 
stock. We will have to adjourn this meeting 
for the regulation convention. 
| [ Meeting adjourned.] 





MORNING SESSION—THIRD DAY 
The New Constitution of the American Booksellers’ Association 


Called to order by President Macauley at 
10:15 o'clock. 

THe CHAIRMAN: We _ will now hear 
from Mr. Darrow, the Chairman of the Con- 
stitutional Committee. 

Mr. President and Members of the American 
Booksellers’ Association: 

In drawing up a constitution we have 
aimed at simplicity—both in the form of or- 
ganization and in the wording. 

During the year we have sought and been 
offered many suggestions and all have been 
carefully considered. We fully realize that 
the constitution presented is far from perfect, 


but seems to your committee the best possible 


under the circumstances. 
_ In submitting this constitution and asking 
its adoption we would call to your attention 
that it has been submitted to and approved by 
the Board of Trade, all the officers of the 
Association and many others. Finally, copies 
were distributed yesterday to all in attend- 
ance and a “hearing” was held yesterday 
afternoon. Several suggestions were then of- 
fered and, either because of the value of the 
suggestions or because of our exceptionally 
harmonious committee, all were unanimously 
adopted and incorporated in this constitution 
which we now present. 
This is the report of your committee, and 
we move its acceptance and adoption. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Henry S. HutTcuHInson, 

V. M. ScHENCK, 

WHITNEY Darrow, 

Committee. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 


This Association shall be known as the 
American Booksellers’ Association. 


Article II—Objects 
The purpose of this Association shall be to 
stimulate and render more efficient the retail 
selling of books in the United States: to in- 
crease the value of the bookstore to the com- 
munity; to work for more and better trained 


| a nominating committee of five members, who 


| booksellers; to create and foster a perma- 
| nent feeling of friendship and fraternity be- 
| tween the publishers, wholesalers and retail- 
| ers of books thruout the United States; to 
| promote friendliness of spirit between com- 
| petitors; to prevent trade antagonisms; and 
| thru united effort, promoted by good fel- 
| lowship and mutual respect, to strive for 
| aims and purposes which may be for our 
mutual welfare and for the better service of 


| the public. 


awl %. 
Article 11I—Membership ” 
Section 1—All persons of éoncerrs who en- 
) gage in the retail or wholesale sale of books, 
~or the employees of such ‘persons or con- 
cerns, editors, advertising managers and their 
representatives shall be eligible to member- 
ship. 


: Article IV—Dues 


| Section 1—The annual membership dues 
shall be ten dollars per year for any concern 
| doing an annual book business of $20,000 gross 
| Or over. 
| Section 2—The annual membership dues 
| shall be five dollars per year for any concern 
| doing an annual book business of less than 
| $20,000 gross, or for any employee of any 
| concern which is a member. 

Section 3—All annual dues shall be pay- 
able in January of each year, and must be 
| paid on or before May I. 








Article V—Officers and Election 


Section 1—The officers of this Association 
shall consist of a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice President, a Third 
| Vice President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
There shall also be an Executive Committee, 
consisting of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2—All officers shall hold office for 
| one year, or until their successors are chosen. 
| Section 3—Officers shall be elected by bal- 
| lot at the annual meeting, and a majority 
| vote of the members present shall elect. 
| Section 4—At the opening session of the 
| annual convention the President shall appoint 


| 
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shall nominate at least one name for each 
of the offices to be filled by the Convention. 

Section 5—Any ten members may in writ- 
ing nominate anyone eligible for any of the 
offices, and nominations thus made must be 
presented by the nominating committee, to- 
gether with its nominations. 

Section 6—The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee, and shall perform the 
duties devolving upon a presiding officer. 

Section 7—The Vice-Presidents shall per- 
form the duties usually devolving on the 
office of Vice-President. 

Section 8—The Secretary shall perform the 
duties which usually devolve upon a Secre- 
tary, and shall prepare a full and accurate 
report of the meetings of the Association, and 
of the Executive Committee, and shall assist 
the President and Executive Committee in 
the work of the Association as directed by 
them. 

Section g—The Treasurer shall receive, and 
under the direction of the President and 
Executive Committee disburse, money paid to 
the Association and shall keep an exact ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter, and submit an item- 
ized report to the Executive Committee when- 
ever required, and annually to the Association 
at their annual convention, and shall give 
such bonds as the Executive Committee may 
require. 

Section 10—At the opening session of the 
annual meeting the President shall appoint 
an auditing committee of three members, who 
shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer, 
and report the results of their audit before 
the close of the annual meeting. 

Section 11—The Executive Committee shall 
have immediate charge of the business, other 
than trade matters, of the Association when 
the Association is not in session. They shall 
at their discretion direct the investment by 
the treasurer of the surplus funds of the Asso- 
ciation. Vacancies occurring among the offi- 
cers by reason of death or resignation shall 
be filled by the Executive Committee for the 
unexpired term. 

Section 12—The newly elected President 
shall as soon as possible after his election 
appoint a program committee, a membership 
committee and such other committees as may 
be deemed necessary. The Program Commit- 
tee shall arrange the program for the annual 
meeting of the Association. 


Article VI—Board of Trade 


Section 1—There shall be a Board of Trade 
which shall consist of seventeen members. 
On the adoption of this Constitution fifteen 
members shall be elected, five to serve for 
one year, five for two years, and five for 
three years, and thereafter five shall be 
elected each year to serve for three years. 
The President and Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall serve as ex-officio members. 

Section 2—The Board of Trade shall meet 
at the call of the President as soon as is 
practicable after the annual meeting of the 
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Association and organize for the ensuing 
year, electing such officers and committees as 
they may deem desirable. 

Section 3—The duties of the Board of Trade 
shall be to handle all matters bearing on re- 
tailers’ relations with publishers, jobbers, and 
others handling books, introducing and carry- 
ing out in co-operation with them such re- 
forms as would tend to the improvement and 
bettering of bookselling in the United States. 
and to take up such matters as shall be com- 
mitted to it by the Association or Executive 
Committee. 


Article VII—Sectional, State and Local 
Associations 

Section 1—Sectional, state, or local ass 
ciations of booksellers may be affiliated with 
the American Booksellers’ Association pro- 
vided their constitution and plan of organiza- 
tion is approved by the Membership Com- 
mittee on payment of ten dollars dues per 
year, which shall entitle such association to 
one accredited representative, who shall | 
entitled to one vote. 


Article VIII—Meetings 
Section 1—The annual meeting of the Asso- 


and place selected by the previous conven- 
tion, or failing such selection, by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Section 2—A special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation may be called at any time on thirty 
days notice in writing by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and must be called on the written re- 
quest to the President of any fifteen members 
At any such special meeting no business shall 
be transacted except that which has been 
designated in the call of the meeting. 

Section 3—At any meeting of the Associa- 
tion, twenty-five shall constitute a quorum 


Article IX—Changes in Constitution and 
By-Laws 

Changes in the Constitution and By-Law 
may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual meeting, pro- 
vided that notice by mail of such proposed 
changes shall be made in writing to the Secre- 
tary and announced to the members by mail 
at least two weeks prior to the date of the 
meeting. 


Article X 
When the Association is not in session an) 
matters not covered by the Constitution shall 
be cared for by the Executive Committee. 


Article XI 

This Constitution shall take effect im 
mediately on its adoption. 

Mr. Darrow: This is the report of you! 
Committee and I move its acceptance 
adoption. 

Mr. ScHENCK: I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard this repor' 
those who wished to discuss the matter hav 
had ample opportunity before the Constitu 
tional Committee’s hearing last night. A! 
those in favor of the motion will signify | 
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“Aye,” Opposed “No.” The motion is 


saying 
carried. 

It is so ordered and we will act under this 
Constitution from this time forward. 

Mr.-Shoemaker, I believe, wishes the atten- 
tion of the Chair. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: Probably few of us know 
that Mr. John J. Wood, who served the As- 
sociation very well and faithfully as its Presi- 
dent for two years, has been very seriously 
ill for more than a year, his illness following 
a grave financial situation in his business at 
Cleveland. He is only now just recovering, 
and at a time when he was about phy- 
sically able to get back into harness again, if 
any opportunity offered, his wife was taken 
very seriously ill, and for a time her life was 
despaired of. I believe now that she will re- 
cover, but it wilk be a long and serious period 
of recuperation. It seems to me that anyone 
who has been so active in this Association 
and done so much for the cause of bookselling 
generally, deserves some message of greeting 
and sympathy from this Association. I think 





it will hearten and cheer him in a time of 
stress and discouragement, and I think that the 
Secretary should be instructed to send a 
telegram of greetings and sympathy to Mr. 
Wood. 


It was announced that this had already been 
taken care of by the Resolutions Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. 
Keating, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


Mr. KeatinG: There may be many things 
because of lack of time that we have omitted 
to make resolutions about. Please feel at 
liberty to make your suggestions. Also I want 
to comment on the fact that apparently you 
trusted this Committee so implicitly that you 
left the entire matter of the content of the 
resolution to the Commitee, as we have had 
from the outset not more than three sug- 
gestions from the members of this Convention 
outside of the Resolutions Committee itself as 
to the form or the manner or the subject of 
the resolution. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


Mr. KeaTinc: [Reading] 

“WHEREAS: the Association is gratified to 
learn of the continued improvement in the 
health of our former honored President Mr. 
John J. Wood, 

“BE IT RESOLVED: that the Secretary of 
the Association convey the greetings of the 
Convention to Mr. Wood with our best wishes 
for his speedy and complete recovery.” 


[On motion this resolution was duly 
adopted. ] 
Mr. Keatinc: [Reading] 


“RESOLVED: that we extend to the Mem- 
bers of the Woman’s National Booksellers’ 
Association our appreciation and hearty thanks 
for the highly successful program and dinner 
arranged for the entertainment of the mem- 
bers of this Convention on Tuesday evening 
at the Park Avenue Hotel.” 


[On motion this resolution was duly 
adopted. ] 
Mr. Keatinc: [Reading] 


“RESOLVED: that whereas a large propor- 
tion of our members are engaged in the retail 
stationery business we suggest to the National 
Association of Stationers and Manufacturers 
that they consider the feasibility of the adop- 
tion of catalogs of uniform size which might 
he combined in a volume comparable in its use- 


fulness to our own PusiisHers’ TRADE List 
ANNUAL.” 


(On motion this resolution was duly 
idopted. ] 

Mr. Keatinc: [Reading] 

“WHEREAS: the recent decision of the 


Federal Trade Commission is adverse to price 
Maintenance, as now generally enforced by the 
producers, being compelled to this attitude by 
court decisions and Whereas the Commission 
states in a recent communication: ‘it may be 
‘hat retail prices can be so regulated by placing 


} 
| 
| 





the power somewhere, protecting against un- 
fair prices as to make it work equitably and 
be a fair method of competition in commerce 
but the question will undoubtedly have to be 
settled by Congressional action as suggested by 
Justice Brandeis, [along the line of the Stephens 
Bill]; therefore Be It Resolved, price main- 
tenance being vital to the existence of the 
book trade, that we reaffirm our support of 
the Stephens Bill and continue our member- 
ship in the American Fair Trade League, the 
only organization equipped to successfully 
make the fight for the passage of this Bill; 
Be It Further Resolved: that the Fair Trade 
League deserves the heartiest moral and 
financial support of the booksellers of the 
United States. 

{On motion 
adopted. | 

Mr. KEATING: [Reading] 

WHEREAS: the Board of Trade by infinite 
care and investigation of the many evils that 
have developed in retail bookselling has sug- 
gested a standard of bookselling practice or 
ethics, in hearty accord with the endeavors of 
the Federal Trade Commission, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED: that the best evidence of our 
appreciation will be its adoption by each in- 
dividual member, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED: that we commit 
to the new Board of Trade the task of secur- 
ing for this highly honorable and equitable 
code the utmost publicity in order that its 
essential justice may be impressed on every 
seller of books.” 

[Adoption of motion moved and seconded.] 

Mr. MeELcHER: I would like to speak against 
the adoption of the resolution. 

I am tremendously in favor of anything that 
makes for better trade practice. Just now it 
is a question of the time and manner of doing 


this resolution was duly 
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it. All that was suggested the other morning 
in the trade report was a very carefully worded 
suggestion that we consider as individuals 
methods of treating our customers more fairly, 
in order that one customer should get as good 
rates as another. At the same time this is not 
the occasion to emphasize and re-emphasize 
this, with the possible chance that the records 
may be misinterpreted to mean that we as an 
Association are suggesting to our individual 
members methods of price maintenance, 
against the spirit of the present court rulings 
of the country. Such a thing we are not at- 
tempting to do. A very careful reading of the 
Board of Trade motion would indicate we are 
not prepared to do that, and it seems to me 
that this resolution as now worded would be 
a mistake, a mistaken emphasis at this time. 

Mr. LitTLEJOHN: Is an amendment in order, 
Mr. President? 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will listen to a sug- 
gested resolution by Mr. Littlejohn. 

Mr. LitrLeyoun: A substitution. In view 
of what Mr. Melcher has said and for the 
purpose of preventing if possible any mis- 
interpretation of our action of Tuesday, or of 
yesterday, 1 would submit the following as a 
substitute resolution, 

“RESOLVED: that the American Book- 
sellers’ Association wishes to express itself as 
being in hearty accord with the endeavors of 
the Federal Commission and desires in ac- 
cordance with its previous recommendations 
to urge upon each individual the principle of 
fair dealing and one price for all, so far as 
same can possibly be done under existing con- 
ditions.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Keatinc: I think in essence both get 
at the same thing, and personally it is im- 
material to me how we arrive at it, except I 
think that we ought to lay stress on this sug- 
gestion of the Board of Trade, which involved 
a whole year’s work of investigating these 
various discrepancies, these various discrimina- 
tions, and it seems to me that we ought to go 
a little bit further than this substitute resolu- 
tion and have some sort of publicity, [I mean 
among the booksellers] in regard to the fair 
and equitable treatment of customers; it is per- 
fectly in accord even with our most notorious 
price cutters in the country. If I go into a 
Riker-Hegeman store, my money is, I am con- 
fident, just as good as any other person’s 
money in the world; they have just one price 
to their customers and that is the essence of 
this recommendation. It is not an attempt to 
control price; it is not an attempt to set prices. 
It is simply an attempt to secure for the public 
what they are entitled to, one price, a guar- 
anteed one price, that every one receives the 
same. 

While we represent here the booksellers of 
America, unfortunately we have not the num- 
ber present we ought to have, and if we believe 
in this thing at all, if we believe in fair deal- 
ing, we ought to adopt some method by which 
our voice could be made to reach our book- 
sellers who are not present in this Convention. 
That is my point. 





Mr. SCHENCK: I should like to speak 
favor of the resolution as presented by 
Committee on Resolutions. 

My reason for favoring the resolutio: 
presented is that it is quite as general i: 
application as is the proposed amendment 
substitute resolution, and goes a bit furthe 
in recognizing the Board of Trade. 

Mr. LittLtEyoHN: I am heartily in accord 
with the resolution as read by the Chairman 


of the Resolution Committee; the only reason 


why I have written a substitute is, because 
the intimation conveyed in Mr. Melcher’s short 
address, to the effect that this matter 
stirring up not only interest but anxiety. It 
seems to me that the resolution that was 
adopted here the other day is being interpreted 
wrongly, I think, but nevertheless being inter 
preted as an action of this Association, as 
adopting and recommending the holding of 
prices, which, of course, you know under the 
present law we are not permitted to do. We 
do not want to court or invite litigation. We 
do not want trouble. My substitute resolution 
is merely put in there for the purpose of giving 
a little clearer interpretation to the resolu 
tion that was adopted the other day, so that if 
anyone reads the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion they can only interpret that resolution as 
being what it was intended to be, that is, a 
recommendation to the individual booksellers 
to adhere strictly to the principle of fair deal- 
ing and one price to all. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I would like to say that 
Mr. Littlejohn is a practicing lawyer and his 
advice is certainly well worth considering. 

Mr. Keatinc: Mr. Chairman, we opposed 
a few moments ago a resolution in which we 
quoted the Federal Trade Commission, that 
had to do with this direct price maintenance 
question. We opposed it without discussion, 
wihout a dissenting vote, so far as I observed 
The resolution before us has nothing to do 
with price maintenance. It is a single price 
idea, as recently enunciated by R. H. Macy 
& Company, as has been practiced by all of the 
cut-price houses in the country, and in my wa} 
of looking at it is entirely different from an) 
question of price maintenance as represented 
by this previous resolution. If there is any 
resolution that ought to be called into ques 
tion, it is this. It is in face of all the de- 
cisions for us to stand and say, “Be it resolved 
that price maintenance being vital to the ex 
istence of the book trade, that we reaffirm our 
support of the Stephens Bill.” 

Mr. LittLeyoHn: I quite agree with 
Mr. Keating. 

Mr. MetcHer: The reason that I brought 
some objection to the resolution on that em 
phasis is because it is in a way a reaffirmatio! 
of the report which contains the phrase 11! 
this “The following questions have been a bone 
of contention in the trade for years 
promise to continue so if we do not take actio! 
and decide the right course to pursue.” The 
follows the list of “Shall we all do such 
such a group”; “Shall we all give such dis 
count to such a group?” I doubt the wisdom 
of placing a new emphasis on the very par’ 
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which contained such emphatic paragraphs as 
that which I have just quoted. 

Mr. Butter: This whole question is divided 
into two very important parts; the part to 
which this resolution refers; refers particularly 
to the individual dealings of the bookseller 
with the consumer, not the part that Mr. 
Melcher brings up now regarding trade rela- 
tions. 

Mr. KeatTInc: It refers purely to that. 

Mr. Butter: Purely to the relation of the 
bookseller to the consumer for fair dealing 
and not double dealing. We are trying to 
remedy things individually on the same line 
as Wanamaker and a good many other dealers 
are doing all over the country. The idea of 
Mr. Littlejohn’s suggestion was in reference 
to the Federal Trade Commission. It was to 
show that we are in harmony and in sympathy 
with the Federal Trade Commission. I think 
that was the point? 

Mr. LitTLEJOHN: Yes. 

Mr. Butter: While we are at it it would 
be a good thing to let it be publicly known 
that while we are endeavoring to carry out 
the reform our aim is to be in perfect sym- 
pathy and entire harmony with the rulings of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and I think it 
might be just as well to put that in the present 
resolution of the Resolutions Committee. 
Please bear in mind that on this trade portion 
we have all agreed in principle and the word- 
ing will be carried out later on. 

Mr. KeatTinc: Mr. Chairman, unless there 
is further discussion of this may I suggest that 
it be left for the reconsideration of our Resolu- 
tions Committee and we will present it at a 
later hour. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no objection this 
matter will be referred back so that the Com- 
mittee can confer. We will now take up the 
next resolution. 

Mr. Keatinc: [Reading] 

“WHEREAS: the advancing cost of con- 


ducting the retail book business makes it im- | 
perative that the dealer be given a wider | 
margin of profit, and while recognizing the | 


many problems of the publisher and the in- 
creased cost of the manufacture of books we 
hereby declare that the discount previously 
recognized as an essential minimum, 
known to be now insufficient, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that 


is well | 











we request of the publishers a minimum dis- | 


count of 36% as being absolutely essential in 
meeting the already increased cost of retail 
distribution.” 

[The motion was moved and seconded.] 

THE CuHarrMAN: Is there any further dis- 
cussion on this resolution? If not, all those in 
favor of the resolution will kindly signify by 
saying “Aye,” contrary minded “No.” [Several 
members voted in the negative. ] 
Secretary survey the situation ? 

Mr. McKee: It stands 19 to 9 in favor of 
the resolution. 

THe CuHairMAN: The motion prevails then, 
and the resolution is carried. We will pro- 
ceed to the next one. 

Mr. Keatine: [Reading] 


Will the | 





WHEREAS: The Board of Trade having 
submitted for our consideration a tentative 
plan to eliminate a portion of the Booksellers’ 
excessive risk in the purchase of new books by 
partial return privilege; and, 

WHEREAS: we heartily approve this pro- 
posal as constituting an important step in the 
establishment and extension of a more effi- 
cient distribution of books, 

BE IT RESOLVED: that we desire and do 
hereby request the early and favorable con- 
sideration of the publisher to this important 
matter of partial protection, 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
that the Board of Trade persist in its endeavor 
to secure this reform until it becomes a trade 
practice.” 

[The adoption of the above resolution was 
moved and seconded. ] 

Mr. Nusspaum: Mr. President, if you 
please, I am very much opposed to the adoption 
of that resolution, firstly, because it is im- 
practical; secendly, because it is unfair; and 
thirdly because it will absolutely bring a lot 
of people into the business with books as a side 
line. Now, firstly, no publisher in the United 
States could afford to give you one year’s 
credit and then take back at the end of the 
year a lot of unsold books. Secondly, no pub- 
lisher would do it. You are asking for some- 
thing that no one would consent to, and thirdly, 
anybody could order two books if one of them 
is returnable within a year, and it gives him 
a year’s credit. For these three reasons I am 
absolutely opposed to it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: To whom did you think it 
was unfair; to us, as booksellers? 

Mr. Nusspaum: Their suggestion was that 
vou should buy one book or a pro rata of 
books and a certain number should be sent 
on sale and settled for at the end of the year. 
I believe this, that a practical plan could be 
worked out by the Board of Trade along these 
lines: Each individual publisher of whom you 
may buy say a thousand dollars a year, if he 
would exchange say ten per cent. of that; one 
hundred dollars of his stock to be exchanged, 
if at the end of the year after being paid for, 
it would be a fair equalization of the conduct- 
ing of the book business, and I think it is a 
mistake to come up and ask the publishers to 
do something that we know ourselves as busi- 
ness men is a mistake and unfair to them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Unfair to them,” I see, 
that is the point I want to make. 

Mr. LittLteyoHn: I also wish to record what 
little I may have to say in opposition to this 
resolution. I do not believe it points in the 
right direction. I have talked within the last 
six months with a number of not only pub- 
lishers, but dealers themselves, and they have 
expressed to me the sentiments that the on- 
sale proposition is not satisfactory. One of 
the largest dealers we have came out flat-footed 
and said that it had not proved a very satis- 
factory way of doing business, and speaking 
for my own publishing house, I know they 
would stand very strongly opposed to any. such 
practice, and it will result, I am sure, in 
the publishers getting together and making 
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some resolution as to what they may do. 
Booksellers’ Association, of course, is repre- 
sented largely by booksellers, which it is proper 
that it should be, but in this matter whilst it 
is their privilege to act as above I believe it is 
better to try and get co-operation with the 
publishers, because the publishing houses gen- 
erally have a very strong desire to be fair in 
this matter. I know when my boys recommend 
that certain books be sent for display pur- 
poses or that for certain reasons a portion of 
the order may be returned, if for any reason 
the dealer is unable to sell them, we take these 
matters up and settle them individually. But 
from what experience I have had at the pub- 
lishing end, I certainly am opposed to the 
adoption of this resolution. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is there further discus- 
sion? Make it snappy, please, we have only 
about thirty-five minutes left this morning. 

Mr. MALKAN: I am afraid the members 
here do not quite understand the situation 
about this. If I am wrong I would like to be 
corrected. This is only to apply to new pub- 
lications ? 

Mr. KEATING: 
new publications. 

Mr. MALKAN: Where a dealer is loath to 
stock up and he is rather embarrassed to order 
one or two copies, the inducement would be 
to purchase a few of them, and “We will send 
you the same amount on memorandum” so to 
speak. 
thing is worth a trial and we could try it once, 
and I am heartily in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. Stooc: Why could not the matter be 
handled in the same way they handle it in 
France. where the books are sold with the 
privilege of being returned at the end of three 
months in exchange for some other books of 
the same value sent to the dealer? 

Mr. Keatinc: May I say that this resolu- 
tion does not present any details at all. It 
refers to the plan suggested by the Board of 
Trade as a tentative plan to eliminate a portion 
of the booksellers’ risks in the purchase of 
new books. The details of that plan would 
necessarily have to be worked out by each 
individual publisher. It may be that all pub- 
lishers would not adopt the same plan, but 
that some element of protection ought to be 
given the bookseller, I think it is clearly 
evident: I can understand some publishers 
questioning the wisdom or the practicability or 
the profitableness of doing this, but I cannot 
understand any bookseller questioning it. It is 
so evident in our every day business. 

Mr. Laurtat: I have not any special views 
on it, except I am heartily in favor of it. What 
earthly objection is there to it? There is one 
publisher—I won’t name him—here in New 
York who does it today. What is the result? 
We take hold of his books. We do not ask 
the publishers in this resolution for any specific 
return arrangements. The Board of Trade 
figures consider that. Tear them all to pieces. 
Do what you want. But go ahead and try 
something. Put it in your mind that this one 
publisher is doing it here in New York City. 
It costs him four per cent to return his goods 


This would only apply to 
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in three months; just try it once; d 
scared about it. 

Mr. BuTLer: I want to state that the | 
of Trade has already had an interview 
three publishers and the whole matter y T 
very carefully gone over, and I am very pleased 


to say we have received a great deal of su 


and encouragement. In fact, one who ae 
large publisher was ready to enter int 

once, end the others have been doing it “ 
number of years, which very few see: 2 
know. And, besides, another large publisher ey 
has recently come tn and made a much aa 
sweeping arrangement than we ever had a 
fore. I believe when we do present it a 
and properiy that the majority of the ao 
lishers will gladly say it will be a great ad RE 


vantage to the book-trade generally a: 
themselves in particular. af 
THe CHAIRMAN: Is there further dis ve 


sion? If not, all in favor of the resolutio: nit 
read please signify by saying “Aye.” Contra: C 
“No.” It is unanimously carried. a 

Mr. Keatinc: [Reading] 

“WHEREAS: we believe the teaching seal 
German in our public schools is undesirabl mT 
and pernicious, " 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT: we endorse t! Fin 
action taken by the school boards of mai 7 
our leading municipalities in eliminating ; 
teaching of the German language from | ; 
public schools. We believe this action 
and patriotic and made necessary Db) 
menace of the insidious propaganda of Ge! wis 
man ideas so completely at variance with t laf 
ideals of American democracy. 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED: that we co the 
mend the patriotic and loyal action take: Sa 
those German newspapers who have voluntar! ms 
discontinued publication in the . 
language thus evidencing their American: 

[On motion this resolution was 
adopted. ] 

Mr. Keatinc: [Reading] - ie 
“RESOLVED: that the Association expr‘ 
its pride and high appreciation of the sple : " 
devotion and patriotism of the many membhe! er 
of our craft who are now with the colo 4 
and are representing us in every branch of the tt 
service, ; 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that 
who remain pledge ourselves to loyally sup 
our government in the prosecution of this wat . 
with every resource at our command. 
hereby express our utmost confidence in ' 3 ; 
righteousness of our cause and look forward | | 
to the achievement of a complete victory. 

[On motion this resolution was 
adopted. ] 

Mr. Keatinc: I have just questioned wil ; So 
the President the propriety of referring to ! 
as the expiring or retiring president. It s 
to be well-known that he is not to be pr E Ty 
dent next year, so that it is all right. How: ! 
he does not know the contents of this res F 
tion, 

“RESOLVED: that to our retiring pre: a 
dent, Mr. Ward Macauley, we express ou! , 4 
preciation of his many sterling qualities. BN 
wise and efficient leadership, the quality ©! tt 


(er! 


| 
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mind and effort he brought to the work of our 
organization and his contribution through the 
A. B. A. BuLLeTIN of a sense of unity and 
connate heretofore lacking. BE IT FUR- 
THER RESOLVED: that heartiest thanks 
i; due and is hereby extended to the 
secretary and treasurer and all the 
other officers and committees who have 
civen loyally of their time and talent to 
the work of this Association and in behalf of 
the Convention here assembled. RESOLVED 
that the thanks of this Convention be extended 
to the many speakers who have brought to our 
Convention inspiration and suggestions of 
such incalculable value as will make this Con- 
vention a memorable one: BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED: that we extend to the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Astor our deep appreciation 
of its splendid courtesy and for the many 
attentions and arrangements that have been 
made for our comfort and the success of the 
Convention. 
| move the adoption of this resolution. 
Mr. ScHENCK: All those in favor of these 
resolutions will please rise. 
[The resolution was unanimously adopted.] 
THE CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further 
from this Committee? If not, we will hear the 
report of the Auditing Committee. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
The Auditing Committee have examined the 
books very carefully and find everything in 
excellent condition. A number of years ago 
when I was on that Committee we found a 
leficit. This year we find a very good balance, 
and we would like to suggest that perhaps a 
thousand of it be put into a Liberty Bond, not 
only for our own benefit, but for the benefit 
of the country. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN STERLING, 
Chairman of the Auditing Committee. 
Mr. Hutcuinson: I move that the report 
be accepted and the recommendation adopted. 
[The motion was unanimously adopted.] 
THe CHAIRMAN: We will now hear the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
For President, 
Charles E. Butler, Brentano’s, 
Ist Vice President, 
John G. Kidd, Stewart & Kidd Co., 
cinnati. 
2nd Vice President, 
H. S. Hutchinson, H. S. Hutchinson & Co., 
New Bedford. 
“ Vice President, 
Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., 
Co., Boston. 
Secretary, 
Frederic G. 
New York. 
Treasurer, 
Eugene L. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 
THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the 
port of the Nominating Committee, what is 
ur pleasure? 
he Reep: I move that the report of the 
Ni minating Committee be received, and if 
there is no objection that the Secretary be 


New York. 
Cin- 


Charles E. Lauriat 


Melcher, R. R. Bowker Co., 
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directed to cast the ballot of the Associaion 
for the nominees. 

[The motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried and the Secretary stated that he had cast 
the ballot of the Association for the nominees 
named and the President thereupon declared 
them duly elected.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Hutchin- 
son to escort our new President to the Chair. 

[Mr. Hutchinson escorted the newly-elected 
President to the Chair, amid much applause.] 

Mr. Butter: Thank you, gentlemen, but | 
think you have made a mistake. I am not 
fitted for this job. I don’t believe it will be 
possible for me to be a worthy successor of 
the President we have had for the last two 
years. However, I will do the best I can. 

I feel rather reluctant in getting out of the 
Board of Trade. I don’t believe, gentlemen, 
that you all realize what the Board of Trade 
means. If that is properly carried out it really 
means the eyes, the brains and the ears of the 
Association, and upon them devolves the 
bringing of our Association and the book-trade 
of the United States to the high pinnacle that 


it ought to occupy, and which it does not 
occupy to-day, and the labors of this year 
have been strenuous and hard and we 


have made a very important step in our decla- 
rations of principles and in the code of ethics 
we have placed before you. 

I do not think that we need have any fear, 
as some of us have, as to the results. I be- 
lieve the arguments we have put forth before 
the Federal Trade Commission will meet the 
hearty support of every member of that Board, 
and I want to say right now that it was my 
pleasure to appear before the Federal Trade 
Commission, and as to the argument that was 
placed before them, there was not a member 
of that committee that did not follow it with 
the deepest interest, and every one of them 
stated that he was in sympathy with it. 
One of them shook hands and stated that he 
would like to discuss that question all day 
long. The Chairman of the Committee said 
it had given him an entirely new viewpoint. 
Another one said that the book-trade was 
certainly hard hit, and another stated that 
while they could not act on the Stephens Bill 
that undoubtedly a remedy could be supplied 
whereby the merchant would not be subject 
to price cutting as had been indulged in. And 
I am sorry to say that on the day that I was 
to have a hearing, Mr. Jesse Strauss was 
there, and I shook hands with him, and he 
was very glad indeed that I was going to fol- 
low him, and he promised that he would give 
me an opportunity that afternoon. But he 
was the only price cutter present before that 
Committee and naturally very many questions 
were put to him, and he had to explain all 
the different things and the time went by, and 
I thought that the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation was to be: finally deprived of the 
privilege of appearing before the Federal 
Trade Commission, but on representation to 
the Committee that I had been waiting three 
days for that opportunity they very kindly 
gave us a special hearing and gave us until 
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the next day in order to make this address. It 
was an appeal made to them for the book- 
seller as being vital and essential to the con- 
suming public of the nation, as conservators 
of education and as vital to the needs of the 
nation, and I think on that point we have 
laid great stress. I am not at all surprised, 
that other addresses along the same line 
induced the Federal Trade Commission to add 
this following postscript to their paper. This 
was an advance announcement sent to me by 
the Fair Trade League, and I have here the 
complete report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It is a little too long to take the 
time to read to you now. However, while they 
are opposed to the dealers who: 

“Indicate to dealers the prices for which its 
proprietary or patent medicines shall be re- 
sold. 

“Securing agreements from dealers to ad- 
here to such prices. 

“Refusing to sell to dealers who fail to ad- 
here to such prices.” 

“Refusing to sell to dealers who fail to ad- 
here to such prices upon the same terms as 
dealers who do so adhere.” 

I want to call your attention to this: That 
at the conclusion of this public announcement 
of the Federal Trade Commission is this: 

“This decision is going to be open to con- 
siderable controversy in relation to the sub- 
ject matter thereof, and the matter will prob- 
ably have to be settled by an Act of Congress 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis in his concurring opinion in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of the 
American Graphophone Company. The Ste- 
phens’ Bill which is now in Congress is in 
relation to that matter but in the estimation 
of many business men and others it is thought 
to be broader than it should be. It may be that 
re-sale prices can be so regulated by placing 
the power somewhere to protect against un- 
fair prices and to make it work equitably, and 
be a fair method of competition to commerce, 
but that question will undoubtedly have to be 
settled by Congressional action.” 

Gentlemen, that is one of the most impor- 
tant ~oves that has been taken towards price 
maintenance. It is the endorsement of the 
Federal Trade Commission that price main- 
tewance should prevail, and that protection 
should be given to the merchant. I want to 
take just a very few moments. I want to 
argue for the American Fair Trade League. 
The American Fair Trade League has 
worked for years to bring that about. This is 
what we have been fighting for. It is very 
vital. It is important to us. If we do not have 
price maintenance, we are all going out of 
business, and we all know books are the great- 
est advantage to price cutters because of un- 
maintained prices. All of this you know. 

Now, the Fair Trade League has appealed 
to us for help. It costs money to do this, 
They have speakers all over the country. They 
send them to Merchants Associations in the 
country, and wherever there is an opportunity 
they are talking price maintenance. They sup- 
port special speakers for that, men educated to 
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present the question, but they want mor 
We, as booksellers, so vitally interested, : 
so possibly than any other merchandising i: 
tution, have contributed a membership 
paltry hundred dollars a year. They ask 
our support. The least I think this Ass: 
tion can do is to donate fifty dollars a mont 
towards the American Fair Trade League 
Bear in mind that if we ever come 
we ever wanted to go to Washington and m 
a plea or appear before the Federal Trad 
Commission, and we had to engage lawye: 
and others to do it, we could not begin to d 
it for $400, $500 or $600 or $1000. We do : 
want to be, to use the term, “pikers,” and 
them do all the work for us and hand then 
measly hundred dollars a year. Let this A 
sociation come out like men and say, “Gentle 


men, we will contribute to you $50 a month 


every month on the first of the month or any 
time you want.” 

[Mr. Macauley resumes the chair.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Butler moves that 
we contribute to the Fair Trade League the 
sum of $50 a month for one year, and he i 
the new President and will have to get along 
with $600 per year less for the Association 
work. It seems to me that his recommenda- 
tion on this matter ought to carry considerabl 
weight. 

[The motion was thereupon seconded. | 

[Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Lauriat, Mr. Chap- 
man, Mr. Jacobs and others discussed this pro- 
posal and the amount to be offered.|] 

THE CHAIRMAN: All in favor of the mo- 
tion of Mr. Butler to contribute the sum 
$50 monthly to the American Fair Trad 
League, will please signify by saying “Aye.” 

Contrary, “No.” 

[The motion was carried.] 

Mr. Butter: Gentlemen, I thank you ver) 
much. J believe you will all be benefited by it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Butler, in his very 
apt remarks mentioned that he was sorry he 
would not be able to serve on the Board of 
Trade during this next year, but under our 
new Constitution, Mr. Butler and Mr. Melcher 
will both be full-fledged members of the Board 
of Trade. 

_ Mr. Laurrat: Here is a matter of great 
importance. A great surprise for you! Every- 
body in the room will be pretty nearly over- 
come. Two years ago in Chicago we asked 
for the convention in Boston for the follow- 
ing year, and for good and sufficient reasons 
decided upon by the officers of your Associa- 
tion, the Boston Committee decided to post: 
pone it. We did not quit, not by a good deai, 
and the money that we subscribed, which 

four figures and then some, is still in the ban! 
drawing interest and if you will come ove! 
next year, we will take the bull by the horns, 
war or peace, rain or shine, good business, 

rotten. Come over to Boston and we will giv 
you a great convention! [Applause.] And 
you had better be prepared to stay three 01 
tour days, for when coming to Boston you ar 
coming to a city that will give you more ideas 
on selling books—Oh, Philadelphia! Forget 
it! [Laughter.] We in Boston have a literar) 
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surrounding. There isn’t any city in the coun- 
try can touch it. You cannot deny it. We can 
show you historical places, Emerson’s home, 
Bunker Hill Monument, but I cannot begin 
to tell you all. I mean this in all sincerity. 
There has been a lot of knocking about our 
having quit and not wanting the convention. 
That is all nonsense. We will put it back on 
the map. Boston next year! I am saying this 
without the sanction of Mr. Schenck, but I 
have got Hugh Brown back of me and we will 
get thru with it all right. Now, come and stay 
with us and we will give you the best time 
you ever had. If there is anything you want 
to see, just pick out the right man and you 
will see it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Herr: This is not a total surprise. 
There is nothing framed up about this, I 
know. It is the first word I have heard ‘about 
it, and it is with a great deal of pleasure that 
| move you that the next meeting of this con- 
vention be held at Boston, rain or shine, war 
cr peace, no matter what happens. 

[The motion was seconded and carried by a 
rising vote. ] 

Mr. ScHeNK: As President of the Boston 
Booksellers’ Association I want to endorse 
every word. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Herr: If there are any people in this 
room who are not members of the American 
Booksellers’ Association and who feel that 
they want to support the work of this Asso- 
ciation thru the American Fair Trade League, 
and do their bit towards helping to make up 
that $600 without passing in the hat, but in a 
straighforward way according to our Consti- 
tution, 1 hope they will take out memberships 
in this Association at $10 a year. Is there 
anybody in this room who wants to write on 
the pad to support the new President? Don’t 
forget that we ought to swell the Associaion 
in the large cities by this new provision, by 
which the employees of members can be mem- 





The Thursday 


The luncheon at the Astor, which had been 
arranged by Mr. Wessels and his committee, 
proved a great feature of this convention and 
over two hundred and fifty sat at the tables. 
The guests of honor were Edward A. Guest 
ot Detroit and Capt. Arthur Hunt Chute of 
the Ist Canadians. 

_The luncheon was carefully planned along 
simple lines and with few decorations, so 
that the convention could enjoy good fellow- 
ship with no feeling that they were breaking 
War-time restrictions. The tables were set 
lor eight or ten so that friendly circles of 
acquaintances could gather together. The 
committee had left at each place a specially 
Prepared song sheet and it was evident from 
the way that all took hold and sang under 
the Rodeheaver efforts of Mr. Melcher that 
€veryone was in a holiday mood and did not 
mind expressing it. An impromptu quartet was 
Organized which added to the ginger—Louis 
Keating, Joe Greene, Harry Snyder, and 
Adam Burger—and any time that things 
seemed to lag the leader could always rely on 
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bers at $5, and also by which those people 
whose business is so small that they feel they 
cannot afford the $10 a year, can become mem- 
bers at $5 a year upon the simple statement 
that their business does not warrant $ro. 
There is no reason at all why everybody that 
is connected with the book-trade now should 
not belong to the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation. 

Mr. McKee: After Mr. Lauriat’s surprise 
[I want to let the convention be cognizant of 
the fact that we have had invitations from 
other cities in the United States for this con- 
vention next year, whether we accept them 
or no. Columbus, Ohio, for one is very 
anxious to have our convention there, and also 
Philadelphia, an no less a town than Detroit 
is very anxious. 

Mr. MELCHER: I insisted when I spoke on 
business books that we ought each year to take 
up some new topic of interest and develop 
new lines. Mlle. Clement is here from 
France. J do not know whether she fully 
presents all phases of French bookselling, but 
sne did give us some ideas. She has written 
a repor: which you will be interested to read. 
[ think we ought to consider the encouraging 
of the sate and reading of French books. It 
is a practical suggestion, because there is a 
big market to come. It is a timely suggestion, 
because we have done in the past little enough 
for the literature of the nation that we are 
now proud to fight with. I ask you to give 
your support to a committee which we want 
to organize to be composed of members in the 
retail book-trade, and of those who have done 
such pioneer work as Mr. Eisele and others 
in forwarding this work, and also of others 
outside of the book-trade. We want to do 
everything we can to develop and everywhere 
encourage the sale of French books in this 
country. 


[Meeting adjourned to banquet hall.] 


Noon Luncheon 


Table 20 to stir them up again: Their ren- 
dering of “The Grasshopper Song” was con- 
sidered very finished. 

President Macauley was very happy in his 
remarks on introducing his fellow townsman, 
Mr. Edgar A. Guest, as the first speaker and 
perhaps he needed no introduction to a book- 
sellers’ audience. (His advance agent, Mr. 
Darst, has performed the introduction thoroly 
in the past three years.) Mr. Guest is not 
only a poet but one of the best after- 
dinner story tellers in the country. He told 
such good stories and so very well that the 
tables wanted more and more. He followed 
with some readings of his own poems and 
the audience followed him from humor to 
patriotic sentiment and back again with con- 
tinuous applause. 

In introducing the second speaker, Pres. 
Macauley said: “We are going to hear now 
from Captain Arthur Hunt Chute of the Ist 
Canadian Contingent. Gentlemen, we all 
know Capt. Chute as the author of that noble 
book, “The Real Front.” I will not take from 
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his time by a lengthy introduction but if he 
will take me by the hand, he who so splen- 
didly represents Canada, our beloved neigh- 
bor, and allow me as one who loves America 
to represent her, tho less worthily, then will 
you not let this handclasp between us sym- 
bolize in our minds an eternal friendship 
between two of the great defenders and expo- 
nents of democracy, Canada and the United 
States.” 


Capt. Chute’s address was a remarkable 
patriotic appeal which was followed enthusi- 
astically by every hearer. Any representa- 
tive of that historic corps, the 1st Canadians, 
will always have instant claim to the interest 
of an audience either now or in the years to 
come, but perhaps few of the survivors of 
Ypres are gifted as Capt. Chute is as both 
fighter and orator. 


The luncheon dispersed after singing 
“America,” and each guest took with him a 
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generous armful of souvenirs which had | 
found at each plate. 

Harper & Bros. had contributed most a; 
priately copies of Capt. Chute’s book, “Th 
Real Front”; Hearst International Library ( 
presented their popular leader in war hoo 
Harry Lauder’s “A Minstrel in Fran 


3obbs-Merrill Co. gave a neat little soldier 


hat with cigarettes within and Private Peat’ 
compliments without; F. A. Stokes C 
lighted all by putting “Dere Mable” on 


pile, and Doubleday, Page & Co. added Chris- 


topher Morley’s bookselling classic, “Pa: 
nassus on Wheels.” 
Yes, that was a notable luncheon. 


praise to the committee: J. M. Lewin, Harp r 
& Bros.;: Chas. A. Burkhardt, E. P. Dutton & 


Co.: W. S. McKeachie, Baker & Taylor C 
L. A. Keating, Frederick Loeser & Co.; A 
Wessels, Chairman, A. C. McClurg & | 
Well, yes, and to the quiet little song leader 
too. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—THIRD DAY 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have had a feeling some- 
times as I have gone down to a store, that 
there was so much inside of it that I would 
like to see that store from the viewpoint of 
somebody who did not see it from the stand- 
point of the inside, as I saw it. Mr. Lewis 


has been a book buyer for many years. He 


is also a keen business expert. Let us se 
our stores a little bit as the customer outsid 
sees them. Without ado I am going to 
troduce Mr. Lewis, the author of “Getting t 
3est Out of Business.” 


Creating Book Sales; From a Customer’s Standpoint 
By St. Etmo Lewis, Business Counsel and Adviser, Detroit. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. President and ladies and 
gentlemen, I am going to talk to you to-day 
about the merchandising of books from the 
standpoint of the man on the other side of 
the counter. Mr. Macauley has only hinted 
at what I conceive to be my right to talk 
upon this subject. In the first place, for 
about 25 years I have been a reader of books. 
I have spent a great deal more money than 
I care to think about in the purchase of 
books. As I look over this audience to-day 
I see five booksellers that I run an account 
with and they know it, and whenever they pay 
any attention to it they let me know it, too. 

Put seriously, I come to you as a book 
buyer, and therefore I have some slight privi- 
lege, I believe in being rather blunt and frank 
with you in what I have to say. I have 
published books. I have written columns of 
criticisms and reviews of books which I 
never read, and wrote them vicariously, I 
would say. Those were the days when I had 
less conscience in regard to such matters than 
I have now, because I have some considera- 
tion for the public to-day that I did not have 
then, because I was more concerned with the 
advertising columns than I was with the liter- 
ary criticisms. 

I don’t want you to. believe that this is 
going to be entirely autobiographic. On the 
various topics I am going to talk about in 
relation to the merchandising of books from 
the customer’s standpoint, I want to establish 
in your minds that I am talking not entirely 


from a theoretical standpoint, but I am talk 


ing to you from a hard brass tack standpoint, 


the man on the other side of the count 
who is the man that keeps you in business 


Now, the making of books for sale still 
depends too much on hunches and _ inspira- 
tion and the incantations of initiates wl! 
are, alas, so often not initiated into that great 
mystery—what the public wants. When | 
think of the different books that have gone 
my desk as a reviewer, the different books | 
have looked into as a man interested in books, 
serious books in the main, I grant you, as ! 
look at the kind of books that my confrer 
and associates in many lines of business are 
interested in and want, then I realize how 


little the majority of those books meet those 
| conditions, and I begin to realize that there 


| is a big uncultivated field. 


Notwithstanding 


| the thousands of titles that are issued every 





| year, there are thousands of opportunities fo: 


books that really mean something, that reall) 
fill a need as expressed in the American pu! 

lic to-day. 

_I remember on one occasien a certain pu! 

lishing house in the West sent out, or rather 
offered four books as a premium to a su! 

scription, to a magazine. I don’t.care so muc! 
what you people think about. this. I a 

talking about the public, the fellow on the 
other side of the counter. And the genera! 
manager of one of the largest concerns 10 
Detroit, the Burroughs Adding Machine Com 


him 
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oany, with> which I was connected at the 
time, said, “Lewis, I think that is something 
we ought to have,” he says, “those titles are 
vood.”’ Anyway, we subscribed. We got the 
hooks. Well, I put my glasses on, the kind I 
use for small things, and looked at these 
books. and according to the circular the 
appearance of them, were large volumes, 
When they came in they were about 
that big [Illustrating]. They were not quite 
as thick as your little finger. I took them 
into the general manager. He looked at them 
and said: “Stung.” 

You know, the funny thing about most book 
advertising is that it does not tell what the 
man has got for sale. I was reared as an 
advertising man. The vast majority of book 
advertising merely is a listing of a book, de- 
scribes it in the words of some critic or re- 
viewer who knew about as much about it as I 
did when I used to review books, and who 
does not tell what it is and why. It is simply 
, matter of inbreeding. This inbreeding, this 
proposition of people selecting books and then 
passing them on—they do not get the public 
viewpoint about it at all. The book pub- 
lisher must get a better attitude in respect to 
his market. He must investigate that market 
and he must meet that market, and he must 
give the books that that market wants, and 
that is the first step in the question of suc- 
cess with book publishing, and the first step 
in successful bookselling. 

It seems to me that in many cases, in many 
bookstores I go into,—every month I am at 
least in nine cities. All those cities are the 
same most of the months, but I drop into 
hookstores. I like to keep in touch with the 
new things. I have met two or three I will 
grant you, but I like to meet a bookseller who 
is a book lover, a man who does not look 
upon himself as a man who has beer: par- 
ticularly picked out by fate to be wished onto 
a business that is the darndest business he 
can imagine. I said to a bookseller in look- 
ing at some books on a shelf: “My, you take 
me back many years. I’ll bet that book has 
been on your inventory for nine years. How 
long has this shelf been here?” I asked him. 
“How much do you pay for rent?” When he 
got thru I figured out on the back of an en- 
velope that the book sold for $2, and it cost 
iim about $3 to keep it there. He had a pro- 
'essional instinct, laudable, fine, great, very 
laudable indeed! 

a is one of the most startling things, I 
think, and one of the most interesting and 
fascinating things to talk to a book pub- 
‘isher. Some very charming gentleman, very 
well educated gentleman, indeed, and some 
very charming gentlemen in their employ. I 
lave talked. to them in the course of business, 
and talked to them on the standpoint of buy- 
ing some of my wares. Some of them have 
cen quite willing to interest themselves pos- 
sibly in what I had to sell, but the most inter- 
esting thing about them to my mind is their 
indifference to what the public want. A pub- 
'sher said to me the other day, “Oh,” he says, 
we do that, Mr. Lewis, our salesmen or 


tomes. 
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travelers”—our travelers he called them—he 
had been in London—“our travelers come in 
and they tell us all about what the public 
wants.” I said “Who tells the travelers?” 
Well, that was a new thought. He had not 
gone that far. Now, I said, “What book have 
you published in the last two years that your 
travelers told you to publish?” Well, he “re- 
nigged” on that trick. There wasn’t any. Tra- 
velers are not always infallible sources of 
information in respect to the kind of books 
that should be published, for the very simple 
reason that they do not meet the people who 
buy books. They only meet the people who 
keep them for sale, and the important thing 
is to meet the man who buys the books. 


I would cordially recommend to publishers 
that they employ some bright young man, who 
is not “all sold” on the infallibility of the 
house. He may be hard to find, but he is not 
impossible to find, and this young man may 
go out into the highways and by-ways, and 
just talk to people and find out what their in- 
terests were and find out what they thought 
about as men and who they would like to read 
on any particular subject! You would change 
your list of authors frequently, and you would 
change some of them entirely. 


I read a book the other day on advertising. 
I looked it over, and that book on advertising 
did’ not have a single new thing in it. All 
the old stuff, re-hashed and revamped and 
written by a man who had never done a 
single thing in advertising that had any na- 
tional authority behind it, who had never been 
associated even in the slightest degree with 
any advertising success, and the advertising 
business breeds writers. 

I do not have to call your attention, for 
instance, to such unusual experiences as pre- 
sented in the experience of Harold Bell 
Wright, for instance, who went out and made 
a success of bookselling and book writing. I 
am not commenting upon the fact or the sug- 
gestion that he is not of the anointed, but we 
can stand a little less of the oil if we can 
get the “mazuma.” 

After all is said and done, my friends, I am 
a good deal like John H. Patterson of the 
National Cash Register Company. One day 
he came into the office and pulled all the men 
in and took a piece of red chalk. And he had 
a large blackboard in the office, and he wrote 
up at the top of this, “Do good and make 
money.” And that is a very good slogan for 
a great many business men—“Do good and 
make money.” 

But the idea is to do the thing that is to be 
done, and do it right. The thing that we want 
as book buyers is a book that tells us some- 
thing new and something true. 

A newspaper in a western city, for instance, 
in making this intensive investigation of the 
market to find out what the public wants, al- 
ways has a remarkable facility in getting on 
the right side of a public question; that is to 
say, it is always on the side that wins. And 
it has been a great mystery to find out how it 
did it, I mean to the general public. And we 

















found out the way they do is when a great 
public question comes up that is engaging 
the attention of the public at large, their re- 
porters are out in every section of the city, 
foreign, native-born and so forth, testing pub- 
lic sentiment, testing reactions, getting the 
attitude of mind of all these people, and that 
is reflected back in the Managing Editor’s 
desk, and the Managing Editor goes out to 
the various departments that make the news 
literally and gets the news, and that paper 
gets the right side and sees the drift and 
leads the drift. 

The advertising of the book publisher is an- 
other thing. Look at the average book adver- 
tisements in the average publications to-day, 
the lists of books. If we analyze them for a 
moment, we can see that back of that adver- 
tising there is the bookseller in mind, not the 
book-buyer, because the book-buyer does not 
buy books that way. He does not buy books 
from that kind of a line. 

I was talking to a young lady in Brentano’s 
the other day, and I said “What influences 
book-buying most?” She said just as soon 
as the Times or some other publication here 
in the city comes out with a reading notice 
or a review or a criticism in the reading col- 
umns of the paper, we can immediately feel 
the effect of it in the sales. It would seem to 
me that the publisher ought to know that. It 
is true that he buys space in the advertising 
columns to get space in the reading columns. 
That is his hope, you know. He prays for 
that. But why can’t he put the same intelli- 
gence, the same salability, the same kind of 
material into his advertisements and tell what 
he has got for sale? 

We have seen it recently in a great many 
instances. Take the case of Mark Twain. 
They advertised Mark Twain for I don’t know 
how many years, and he had been through 
different publishers in the usual fashion. Sud- 
denly they commenced to dramatize, emotion- 
alize and humanize Mark Twain, until he be- 
came in his books a living entity again, and 
we saw it in the advertisements. 

I just took a copy of last week’s New Re- 
public and I looked thru just a few of the book 
advertisements, and there were five “Epoch- 
making” books in it. There were nine that 
were “vital and vivid.” I do not know what 
that means as a thing by itself, you know, 
and I do not know what “epoch-making” 
means. There were four of “The greatest 
contributions to”—you can put any book in 
there—then “Since.” You can put any book 
in there that you want, of any author. Thus 
they seem to have big notices already printed, 
and they simply put in the name of the pub- 
lisher, the author or title. And there were 
17 of them in the last issue of the Times Re- 
view, which had “remarkable dramatic 
power.” 

Those words are meaningless, and that is 
the kind of stuff that is written by some poor 
pitiful: hack, probably up on the ninth floor 
of some office building, looking out over chim- 
ney pots, smelling smoke, who never saw a 
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book buyer in his life, and the only book: 
ever had in his life were given to him. 

You may say that is rubbing it in, and 
it is, but it needs to be rubbed in, becau 
this thing you have met here to-day, you 
have been meeting for years, and you are d 
cussing book problems, 

3ut I tell you the great invaluable prob! 
in the book business yet is the great Ameri 
can public, and you can talk about percent 
ages, how much the publisher ought to give 
you as discount, but I say the greatest dis- 
count you can put upon your own business is 
the discount you put upon the person on tl! 
other side of the counter. And you have 
assumed something that is not true, that the 
American people do not want to read. They 
do not want to read because they have not 
been shown how to read. They have not been 
made to understand what is in books that can 
help make better and bigger and broader lives 
and until you get that into your advertising, 
and until you get that into your salesmanship 
you could have all the discount in the world 
and you would go broke. 

“Why is it that publishers of books pur- 
porting to tell of living men should be so 
little touched by the life of men, by the lif 
of the masses of the people, the market place, 
and the world at large? Is there something 
about the book business that makes men be 
lieve that they belong to a something that 
lifts them up above everybody else, and that 
they demean themselves if they get down to 
the market place and try to understand th 
people they are trying to interest? Read the 
Sermon on the Mount if you want to get a 
sermon on advertising and salesmanship, and 
I say it with all reverence. Read Paul’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians if you are a sales- 
man, if you are an advertiser read those 
things, and then you will begin to realize 
that the greatest of men was not above me: 
He was with them. 

I would like to ask the publishers anoth 
question, why is their advertising apparet 
written by men to whom the world is eit 
a mannikin world of make-believes or a stiff, 
cold, conventional world of stained glass im- 
potency? Why has publishers’ advertising 
been so little affected by the great success of 
the Britannica, the advertising of Wanamaker 
and Marshall Field in the book business. 
knew Mr. Wanamaker in the old days 
Philadelphia—a great merchandiser, Neve! 
theless, he was a great book man as well, 
proving clearly to my mind that the two could 
go together. 

I remember talking to a publisher in Phila- 
delphia at that time. He said, “You know 
Mr. Lewis, this is all very good: selling books 
is not like selling clocks.” That was sup- 
posed to be a very crushing statement, and | 
said “No, it is true; that is the reason I pre- 
sume that so many more people are making 
erey selling clocks than books.” But.” I said, 

if you would realize the great service that 


it 
her 





tha 3 Pi ° e 
mie publisher is to the American people and 


understand what his duty is, then you could 
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down to the level of where he is going 
to talk to these people in terms of their own 
understanding and as denominators of their 
own thought. 

As a book buyer, here is what I want to 
know about books. 

In the first place, tell me, for heaven’s sake, 
what the book is about. What did your 
reader have in his mind when he recom- 
mended it, and what did the publisher have in 
his mind when he published it? Why is it 
important that it should be about that? Then 
who has written the book? What has he done? 
| don’t care what some critic or other thinks 
about him, because when I buy a book I am 
going to be a critic myself. Then when you 
get thru, tell us why you published it. 

I see Harper’s name, Doubleday, Page’s, 
Ronald Press, and after a while I see them 
come and come and come. I see them taking 
up more space on my library shelves, until 
those publishers become human beings to me 
of a certain class of interest thru which they 
appeal to me. They become men; they be- 
come institutions that can give me the kind 
of thing I am after, and interest that I am 
after, the problem I am after, the idea that 
I am after, a line of philosophy and individu- 
ality of character, a very real thing. That 
helps to sell lots of books. I know lots of 
books that are sold on the imprint. Some of 
the old houses understand that, but they work 
it overtime. Then who is it for? Who is 
the book for? And then how much? 

Then another thing: You know I came into 
a bookstore, picked up a book the other day. 
And if there is anything that I despise, it is 
when I pick up a book and I am standing 
there looking over the contents, to have some 
solicitor’s voice in my ear say: “Anything I 
can do for you?” “No.” “That is a very in- 
teresting book.” Then I see red about that 
time, because when I am getting acquainted 
with a book, I don’t have to be told anything 
about it. I am looking at the book to get 
acquainted with it myself, and I don’t have 
to be told anything. I have not any objec- 
tion, of course, and I would instruct my sales 
people, as I do instruct my sales people, to 
be around when you are wanted, but do not 
be around when you are not wanted. The 
nine art of selling is to distinguish when you 
are wanted and when you are not wanted, 
and to distinguish between the time when you 
are helping and when you are hindering. 

_ Therefore I would suggest to my publisher 
iriends that I would like them first to study 
the market. In the second place, get the kind 
ot people who really have a message for that 
market, who really know that market; who 
could write intelligently about it, informing 
me about it, and with mastery. You say that 
is a hard job. Fine! Then don’t publish a 
book until you get it. Then you won’t have 
sO many remainders for somebody to buy in 
carload lots and to sell at the real price they 
Ought to be sold for in the first place, price 
Maintenance notwithstanding. Don’t forget 
about this price maintenance business. I 
am thoroly in accord with it. I am fight- 
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ing for it. I have been in Washington half a 
dozen times about it; and all that kind of 
thing. I know all about your Fair Trade 
Leagues. It is a great proposition for you 
to contribute to its support. It needs it, It 
has done a great work for the maintenance of 
prices. But don’t forget one thing, that all 
tiie maintenance of prices in the world won’t 
sell a 50c. book for $2.50. Just remember 
that. 

What do I want when I walk into a store? 
And here I come to the retail part of it. In 
the first place, I ask them to have a store that 
is a pleasant place in which to be. I want it 
lighted well. I want it arranged so that I 
can brewse about. There haye been more 
sales inade by permitting customers to browse 
from shelf to shelf, from table to table, than 
have been made by the obsequious and per- 
sistent sales person coming up and trying to 
sell something. I want a pleasant place in 
which to trade. I want the atmosphere of 
the place right. I don’t want hurry and rush 
at the place. 

In the second place, I want information. 
There are various ways of giving informa- 
tion. The third thing I want is a sales per- 
son that is intelligent and sympathetic. 

Then, of course, the store has got to deal 
fairly with me on the question of prices, and 
with regard to the kind of service they give. 

There are three types of clerks :—the stren- 
uous clerk, the systematic clerk, and the 
creative clerk. 

The strenuous clerk, when you say “fiction” 
or suggest a novel, immediately he wants to 
show you all he has got. He does not stop 
long enough in one place to sell something, 
but he or she shows a lot of titles. 

The systematic clerk first finds out what 
kind of fiction, author or particular line you 
are interested in, adventurous stories or ro- 
mantic stories, and so on, and the creative 
clerk will get that line, sell you something 
and then begins to suggest things to you with 
respect to similar titles. 

But now as to the question of training. You 
can train clerks. You can develop them and 
you can make better salesmen out of them. 
You can train the clerk to get the atmosphere 
of the store, the attitude of the store towards 
the customer, and towards the stock. I say 
train him in the lines of the department, train 
him to become an instrument by which you 
obtain certain results, and for that reason I 
believe in the bonus idea for salesmen’s com- 
pensation, but not based on dollars and cents. 
I believe in basing it upon a point system, a 
system where the clerks get credit for the 
dollars and cents sales, of course; but the 
point system is figured out on the basis of the 
amount of sale, the particular item. I do not 
believe in the marked down or special items 
that are given to them for special compensa- 
tion. This is purely a point system, you un- 
derstand. Get a point system that will give 
them credit for getting the names and ad- 
dresses of customers, extra bonus on new 
charge accounts, if you are attempting to 
develop that line, and the point system of 














credits on new books or certain titles; and a 
promotion and pay to the clerks on the basis 
of that point system. 

Now, in summing up I would say that suc- 
cessful bookselling depends, therefore, on 
successful merchandising, from the customer’s 
standpoint. It depends first on these ele- 
ments in the publisher’s line; to study the 
market at first hand, to find out what that 
market wants, and will absorb; second, sell- 
ing creatively to aid the retailer in disposing 
of stock, and that as a whole line of develop- 
ment to be considered. 

I believe that publishers should go more 
definitely into that whole line of thought with 
respect to the question of co-operation from 
the merchandising standpoint with the retail- 
er, on the advertising to interest the buyer, 
not the professional, and the making of the 
advertising a human appeal, developing pull, 
and again, a co-operation among publishers in 
an effort to develop book buyers thru a more 
intelligent co-operation with their desires for 
the things the books might give if they 
knew it. 

On the part of retailers, an analysis of 
local demand and a selection of what they 
desire to cater to; education e their sales 
force to know people and how to handle them; 
intelligent advertising as a book service, a per- 
sonal service in the store, and the study of the 
uses of store space and a development of effi- 
cient methods in handling the business in 
its physical aspect. 

Those are the things I wish to leave with 
you this afternoon as thoughts relative to 
the things that affect the attitude of the man 
on the other side of the counter. 

The book business ought to be one of the 
greatest businesses of the country from the 
standpoint of its reward to the bookseller 
and the publisher. There are great oppor- 
tunities because millions of people are here 
who are interested to-day in the great and 
vital subjects of life and all the things that 
life touches. The newspapers do not reach 
it; the magazines do not reach it; and the 
mere fact of the great demand for books that 
come thru mail order houses, for instance, is 
an indication of what the bookseller means, 
and the bookseller in his own local environ- 
ment ought to be the dominant figure in the 
book business in his county, city and state, 
if he is big enough, and he can be if he will 
realize it. 

One thing that he must realize is that the 
man on the other side of the counter is the 
man who is going to determine his life and 
success and his profit, and if he understands 
that person and puts that understanding into 
active practice in the management of his 
business, there is absolutely but one answer 
to the proposition. It has been proven all 
over the world in every line of business that 
I know anything about, and that is that he 
will be rewarded to the extent of the sympa- 
thetic service that he gives, and there is 
enough of it to pay any man that is in the 
book business to-day, because there are only 
one-half as many as there ought to be. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The hour is getting late, 





but we have three or four things we hav: 
over until the Convention is finished, 
want you to stay to the end. 

I suppose the most intellectual thing | 
say of Mr. Lewis’s speech is that it 
epoch-making and vital and virile. 

The Resolutions Committee will have t 
tire for a moment to report back this res 
tion that they want to refer to you. \\ 
we are waiting for this Committee to rep 
may I beg the indulgence of the Convent 
for a moment or two. The matter I wis! 
bring to the attention of the Convention 
what seems to me one of the most wort 
while war activities in which we can 
operate, the library book drive. Perhaps 
don’t know that three million books have 
ready been collected by the American Libra: 
Association for this purpose. This is 
third larger than the Library of Congress 
is twice as large as the New York Librar 
If these books were all piled together, the 


would make a monument as large as 62: 


Washington Monuments combined. This see: 
like a great many books, but we must 
member that in the war service books w 
out very quickly. Our Allies allow 50 

of shipping space for this purpose per mont 
100,000 books on the average go to Frat 
every month for this purpose. To maint 
an adequate supply, the collection of hundr: 
of thousands of bodks will be necessary. Thi 
library will have money to buy text bool 
and serious books. but light fiction must 
donated. Camp libraries at cantonments a1 
small camps, naval stations, and so forth must 
be kept sup} “s Already nearly 300 are 
ceiving A. L. A. service. 


The big aie about library service in camp 


is that men are being educated as to w! 
we are at war. The American soldier must 


be intelligent. He cannot be a good soldier 


unless he knows the reasons and the caus¢ 


for which he is fighting. Many of the Eng- 


lish and French books have opened men’s 
eves to the facts in the history of civiliz 
tion. England’s statements are conservativ 
and we do not realize all her sacrifice 1 
the war. 

A start has been made thru the librar 
at Camp Gordon to place some of these books 


1 


and facts before the secretaries of the 


Y. M. C. A. and other organizations, so that 


they in turn will inform their men. The 


American soldier must be so well educat 
in the fundamental issues of the war, that 
no Germans can put over any falsities. Pos 


session of the facts and realization that we 


are fighting our own battles. for our ow! 
ideals, makes more backbone in every soldier 
He must know that we stand for the ideals 


of the Anglo-Saxon race: that we will take 


no dictation from Germany as to the kind 
of life we shall live; that we believe in co- 
operation, not domination. The war must last 
until we have proved the justice of tolera- 
tion and freedom; and, until then, we wi! 
stick! 

In short, Camp Library Service is the w ork 
of helping make soldiers, and is part of the 
serious business of winning the war. If you 
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have not already done so, immediately get in 
touch with your local library, find out the 
vel ry many ways in which you as a_book- 

ler can co-operate in furnishing books for 
ro purpose. 

Mr. Keatinc: The fifth resolution that was 
held over from this morning is this: 

WHEREAS, the Board of Trade by infinite 
care and investigation of the many evils that 
have developed in retail bookselling, has sug- 
gested a standard of bookselling or standard 
of ethics in hearty accord with the endeavors 
of the Federal Trade Commission; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the best evidence 
of our appreciation will be its adoption by 
each individual member, and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we 
commit to the new Board of Trade the task 
of securing for this highly honorable and 
equitable code the utmost publicity in order 
that the essential justice may be impressed 
upon every seller of books. 

[The resolution was adopted.] 

Mr. Keatinc: I desire to offer a resolution 
of thanks to the following members for the 
souvenirs that they so graciously provided, of 
our splendid entertainment in the next room, 
namely, Messrs. Harper Brothers, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, Hearst International Library, F. A. 
Stokes & Company, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, and the Irving National Bank. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[The resolution was adopted. ] 

Mr. Keatinc: I want to move that a min- 
ute of regret be placed on the record at the 
news that we have of the death of Samuel 
Reis, for many years connected with the 
American Tract Society, and latterly con- 
nected with the Pilgrim Press of Boston, and 
one of the original and prime movers in this 
Organization that is just concluding such a 
grand and glorious convention. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In moving the adoption of 
that resolution, let it be by a rising vote. 

[The resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote. | 

Mr. Herr: Word has come to us from the 
National Association of Credit Men, asking 


| us to call the attention of the members of our 


| crisis of our country’s 
| bring to your attention, 


few essential facts in this 
They ask me to 
three rules for con- 
serving office expenditures, and they call at- 


Association to a 
war. 


| tention to the absolute necessity in these days 


| at Boston, 


of conserving every mite of absolutely every- 
thing that you can. 

[Mr. Herr thereupon read the message from 
the National Association of Credit Men.] 

[Mr. McBride addressed the Convention, 
telling of his recent experiences with the Al- 
lied Armies in France.] 

[The Convention adjourned to meet again 
Mass., in May, 1919.] 


MEN’S NIGHT AT WOMAN’S NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION 


T the invitation of the Woman’s Na- 
A tional Book Association upwards of two 

hundred members of the book-trade dined 
at the Park Avenue Hotel, Tuesday, May 14, 
and spent a most enjoyable evening. 

As this was a war time dinner, flowers and 
ae of the usual sort were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Their place was most 
adequately supplied, however, by copies of 
Sergeant Ruth Farnam’s “A Nation at Bay,” 
which stood at every plate, gifts of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Mrs. P. C. Sherwood, president 
of the Association, introduced the speakers 
of the evening: Eleanor Gates, author of “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” and Mrs. Ruth Far- 
nam, Sergeant in the Serbian army. Miss 
Gates spoke on the duty of Americans to 

stracize disloyal Germans socially and to 
boycott them in trade. She was vigorously 

applauded. Mrs. Farnham, who was in uni- 
form and wore the decorations which she has 
received for her services in Serbian relief— 
- ong of St. Sava, the order of the Serbian 

Red Cross, and the order of Kossovo—made 
a very forceful and touching appeal for gal- 
lant little Serbia. Mrs. Farnam is an Amer- 
ican who has given her all for Serbia. She 

ividly pictured the needs of that stricken 
-ountry which she said had suffered even 
more than Belgium. She referred only inci- 
lentally to her own work of personal service 
in Serbia, but in conclusion asked the book- 
sellers to help by giving her first child, “The 
N Nation At Bay”—“bow- legged and cross-eyed 
‘ho it might be’—a good start in the world, as 








every penny of the royalties will go to Serbian 
relief work. 

At the close of her address Frederic G. 
Melcher of the PusLisHEerS’ WEEKLY started 
a drive, in most approved Liberty Loan 
fashion, for orders of Mrs. Farnam’s book. 
The trade responded most enthusiastically 
orders for 100, 50, 25 and 10 coming from 
nearly every section of the country. The total 
of orders as recorded in another column 
reached 2500 copies. Many of the guests 
made private contributions to the Serbian 
fund as well. Sergeant Farnam was kept busy 
later on autographing gift copies. 

Miss Madge Jenison of the Sunwise Turn 
Book-Shop read a letter from Mme. Huard, 
author of “My Home in the Field of Mercy,” 
regretting her inability to be present at the 


| dinner on account of her Red Cross engage- 


ments and promising to speak for the Asso- 
ciation at some future occasion. 

The formal program was concluded by the 
singing of “America,” after which the floor 
was cleared for dancing. 

No one present will forget this “Men’s 
Night,” a most notable event in the annals of 
the Association. 

A LETTER 
To the Publishers of Sergeant Ruth Farnam’s 

“4A Nation at Bay,’ Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

At the first annual banquet of the Woman’s 
National Book Association last night, Ser- 
geant Farnam spoke to us on Serbia and of 
the magnitude and unselfishness of the sacri- 
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fice that that nation has made on the altar of 
world freedom. Her speech moved us more 
deeply than we can easily express. When the 
long applause had subsided it seemed almost 
imperative that we find some outlet for our 
feelings, some practical way by which we 
could then and there show our admiration for 
Sergeant Farnam and pay a small tribute to 
Serbia. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Simon Nye of 
Washington, the booksellers at the tables were 
called on to pledge orders for the books. 


These orders very quickly ran to 2500 c 
as per list enclosed and included an 
ten thousand in reprint. 

In sending you this report you will un 
stand that this was done not as a convent 
performance or banquet feature but 
spontaneous tribute to Sergeant Farnam 
her work and as a very humble testimo: 
the high spirit of Serbia from a few 
America’s booksellers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F, G. MELCHER 


THE ATTENDANCE 
Roll of Those Present at the Convention 


A 
Accone, Helen, Sherwood Co., N. Y. C. 
Albrecht, Wm. P., The Macmillan Co., N. Y. C. 
Aley, M., Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. C. 
Allen, F. G., Auburn, N. Y. 
Allen, M. L., The Woman’s Press, N. Y. C. 
Anderson, J. R., 31 W. 15th St., N. Y. C. 
Anderson, R. G.. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y.C. 
Anderson, W. R., P. F. Volland Co., Chicago. 
Apeler, John H., Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. C. 
Arnold, W. H., Syndicate Trading Co., N.Y.C. 
Aspell, P. H., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C. 


B 

Bachman, G. F., Thos. Nelson & Sons, 
i ae 
Baker, H. S., Bobbs-Merrill Co., N. Y. C. 
Baker, H. W., G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Barse, W. J., Barse & Hopkins, N. Y. C. 
Bauer, H., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. 
Bond, L. P., A. L. Burt & Co., N. Y. C. 
Brenner, E., Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 
Bowker, Mrs. R. R., N. Y. C. 
Bowker, R. R., PusLtisHers WEEKLY, N. Y.C. 
Brown, H. C., Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Brown, N. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Browne, H. G., Chicago. 
Bruce, F., Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y. C. 
Burger, A. W., Harper Bros., N. Y. C. 
Burkhardt, C. A., E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.C. 
Bart, E. F. A. Li Bart & Go., N. Y. C. 
3utler, C. E., Brentano’s, N. Y. C. 
Butler, W. L., Butler & Son, Wilmington, Del. 


C 
Caldwell, H. M., Dodge Pub. Co., N. Y. C. 
Calhoun, C. P., The Ronald Press, N. Y. C. 
Chalmers, Miss A. F., Rutland, Vermont. 
Chapman, E. O., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Chase, Miss N. S., Hampshire Bookshop, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Clément, Mile. M., Société d’Exportation des 
Editions Francaise, Paris, France. 
Clinch, F. A., D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. C. 
Coen, Miss E., Univ. of Chic. Press, Chicago. 
Collier, J. R. Allen Book & Printing Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 
Collingwood, M. S., Pres. Board, Phila. 
Conover, S., Seely Conover Co., Amsterdam. 
Conway, Bessie P., Stewart & Co., Baltimore. 
Cook, H. W., Moffatt, Yard & Co. 
Corrigan, Michael A., The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Corrigan, J. W., Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y. C. 


Cowper, Miss Virginia, Amer. Tr. Soc., 

Cummings, T. J.. The Wm. Hengerer 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cupples, V. W., Cupples & Leon Co., N. Y.C 


| Curran, B. F., D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. C 
| Cuthbertson, T., The Macmillan Co., N. 1 


D 


Dahmer, P. W., Henry Malkan, N. Y. C. 
Darrow, W., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. | 
Davis, Miss O. M., Lewis & Son, Denv: 


| Dempsey, Alice N., Gimbel Bros., N. Y. C. 





De Wald, Sophia, F. A. O. Schwarz 

Dodd, F. C., Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. (| 

Dodd, Miss M. E., Hampshire B 
Northampton, Mass. 


‘ . 
/ KS 


| Donahue, F. L., Schoenhof Book Co., Boston 


Drago, 7%. S.. H. RK. Fir Co. N. Y. C. 
Duane, May K., Penn Pub. Co., Philadelph: 
Du Zan, Miss L., Miller & Rhoads, Richmo: 
Va. 
E 
Earl, H. B., Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. | 
Edds, H. C., D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. C. 
Edwards, W. M., Cupples & Leon, N. \ 
Eisele, Ernest, Brentano’s, N. Y. C. 
Eldridge, H. C., Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, O. 
Estabrook, a, in Hochschild, Kohn Co., Balt 
more, Md. 
Everett, W. C., R. 
Mass. 


H. White Co., Bost 


F 
Fenno, a i a a al 
FitzPatrick, Lina, A. G. Seiler, N. Y. C 
Fifield, A. B., Edward P. Judd & Co., 


Haven, Ct. 

Fletcher, J. C. C., Yale Univ. Press, New 
Haven. 

Flood, J.., 


J., Jr., Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. é 

Florin, Paul F., Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bostor 
Fraser, J. R., John C. Winston Co., PI 


G 


| Gaige, Miss Grace, R. H. Macy Co., N. Y. | 
| Gehrs, A. H., Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. C. 


Gerder, J.. Henry Malkan. N. Y. C. 
Giersberg,’ Henry, G. P. Putnam’s Son 


N. Y.C. ; 
Gibbon, F. C. H., C. A. Nichols Co., Spring 4 
field. ; 
Gilmore, Miss R. V., Lewis & Son Dry Good E 
Co., Denver, Colo. % 
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Glass, S. S., Auto Blue Book Pub, Co., N. Y. C. 
Glenney, W. P., Dodge Pub. Co., N. Y. C. 
Gould, H. A. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Il. 
Greene, J. L., Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Greene, L. C., Boni & Liveright, N. Y. C. 
H 
Hackett, E. B., The Brick Row Print & Book 
Store, New Haven, Conn. 
Hadley, W. B., Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. C. 
Hale, R. T., Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Hall, Miss H., J. N. Adams & Co., Buffalo, 
N.. x. 
Halsey, R. D., McDevitt-Wilson, N. Y. C. 
Hancock, M. C., L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
Hanover, Chas H., Mil. Pub. Co., N. Y. C. 
Handing, W., N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Harcourt, A., Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. C. 
Henlen, E. J., Hist. Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
Herr, Eugene L., Lancaster, Pa. 
Herz, S., Herz Bros., Waco, Tex. 
Hesske, M. H., Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
Hitchcock, Florence, Downtown Bookstore, 
Philadelphia. 
Hoekstra, B., Erdmans Sevensma Co., Pater- 
son, N. J. 


olden, J. A., PustisHers’ WEEKLy, N. Y. C. | 


I 

Holmes, Corporal R. D., N. Y. C. 

Holt, G., Robt. McBride & Co., N. Y. C. 

Hoover, A. A., Montreal, Canada. 

Hopkins, Bertha, Wm. Filene & Sons, Boston 

Hope, Fred’k, John Lane & Co., N. Y. C. 

Horenkow, J., 156 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 

Horning, R. D., Chicago. 

Horckitz, L. L., Current Literature Pub. Co., 
i Sak 

Hoskins, C. H., The Book House, Chicago. 

Houston, Miss N. S., Houston Press, N. Y. 

Hubley, Miss E. C., Loeser, & Co., Brooklyn. 

Huebsch, B. W., N. Y. C. 

Hughes, A. P., Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., Phila. 

Hughes, J. P., Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., N. Y. C. 

Hull, H. F., Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. C. 

Hutchinson, H. S., H. S. Hutchinson & Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Hyke, E. C., Stix Baer & Fuller Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jackson, Edith, Wetmore 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Jackson, Ethel, R. H. Macy Co., N. Y. C. 

— Lulu, Women’s Natl. Book Assoc., 


Scrantom, 


Jacobs, G. W., Philadelphia. 

Jameson, C., Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. C. 
Jones, E. D., The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
: H. G., Public Ledger & 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 

Jillson, D., Association Press, N. Y. C. 


] nes, 


ae K 

\eating, L. A. Frederick Loeser & Co., 
_Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ketcham, E. C., Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 
Kemp, J. C,, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kidd, J. G., Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, O. 
King, Julia J., Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. C. 
Kinsey, H. C., Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y.C. 
ssleinteich, H., Geo. Sully & Co., N. Y. C. 
\napp, F. H., 146 Hamilton Pl., N. Y. C. 
Knopf, A. A., 220 W. gand St., N. Y. C. 
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Korner, H. V., The Korner & Wood Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Krichevsky, I., Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. 
L 
Lacy, F. D., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C. 
Lander, J. E., Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Larson, E. G., F. A. Stokes & Co. 
Laurenz, R. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 
Lauriat, C. Jr., Charles E. Lauriat Co., 
Boston. 
Leavens, E. W., 440 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 
Leon, A. T., Cupples & Leon Co., N. Y. C. 
Leussler, H., Hearst Intern’! Library Co. 
Levy, L. M., Hurst & Co., N. Y. C. 
Lewin, J. M., Harper Brothers, N. Y. C. 
Lewis, F. A., Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. C. 
Lichtenberg, J. M., Paul B. Hoeber, N. Y. C. 
J. W. Lippincott, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Littlejohn, G. W., Rand, McNally & Co. 
Loweree, S. M., Duffield & Co., N. Y. C. 
Lynd, R. S., Atlantic Monthly Co., Boston. 
M 


Sug 
Bing 


| McAllister, B. E., Syracuse News Co., Syra- 


cuse. 
McDevitt, E. R., McDevitt-Wilson, N. Y. C. 
McIntosh, W. W., Oxford Univ. Press. 
McKay, Alex, David McKay, Philadelphia. 
McKay, David, Philadelphia. 


| McKeachie, W. S., Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y.C. 


McKee, W. V., J. V. Sheehan & Co., Detroit. 

Macmillan, W. J., Denholm & McKay Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ward, Macauley Bros., Detroit. 

Macauley, Mrs W., Macauley Bros., Detroit, 

Mahoney, Bertha, Women’s Educational & 
Industrial Union, Boston. 

Malkan, H., N. Y. C. 

Magel, F. L., Syndicate Trading Co., N. Y. C. 

Marling, F. H., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Melcher, Fred G., R. R. Bowker Co., N. Y. C. 

Morris, Mrs. A. S., J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 

Moffit, J. A., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Morris, Belle C., H. C. F. Koch & Co., N. Y.C. 

Mullen, J. J., Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


| Mumford, E. W., Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


| Murray, J. B.. W. B. Saunders & Co., N. Y.C. 


Co., | 
| Nudd, 


N 
Nelson, E. C., Princeton Univ. Press. 
Nelson, C. F., Malkan’s, N. Y. C. 
Miss F. A., Filene’s, Boston. 


| Nusbaum, M. G., Nusbaum Book & Art Co., 





O’Connell, D. J., 


Evening | 


| Olliffe, S. M., Bankers’ Pub. Co., N. Y. 
| Osborn, H. F., John Wanamaker, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 

Nye. D. W., Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Nye, S. L., S. Kann, Sons & Co., Washington, 
DG 


O 
Funk & Wagnalls Co 
ee ee he 
C. 
( 
Ostrander, I. John Wanamaker, N. Y. C. 
Ottenheimer, I., Baltimore, Md. 
P 

Patterson, H. V., Harper & Bros., N. Y. C. 
Peck, J. Ray, The Page Co., Boston. 
Perks, Mary, Bloomingdale Bros., N. Y. C. 
Peyser, Ethel, Woman’s Press, N. Y. C. 
Pfansteihl, H. J., E. M. Leavens Co., Inc., 
Pike, T. F., Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. C. 


Pitman, E. A., Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. 
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Pratt, Wm. Brace, Houghton 

Price, G. V., Harper & Bros., 

Putnam, S. H., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
R 


Raphael, Eva, Gimbels, N. Y. C. 

Reed, F. L., Grosset-Dunlap, N. Y. C. 
Read, W. R., Ronald Press Co., N. Y. C. 
Reed, W. R., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Mifflin Co. 
Te. ae, fae 
ot, ks ee 





Revell, F. H., Jr., Fleming H. Revell Co., 
| i ae = 

Richman, D., The Sunday School Times, 
Phila, Pa. 

Ritter, Miss E., Woman’s Press, N. Y.C. 

Robinson, Wm. C., Stern Bros., N. Y.C. 


Roe, C. M., Standard Pub. Co 

Rogers, Charlotte B., The Woman’s 
wt Ade B.A 

Rider, F., Rider Press, N. Y. C. 


Rutler, H. L., Robt. Rutler & Son, 
S 


Samuel, L., Duffield & Co. N. Y. C. 

Sanford, B. E., Cornell Co- -operative Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Saunders, H., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Savage, H., Frederick A. Stokes Co., 

Scannell, M. J., Chas. 
lyn, N. Y. 

Schenck, V. M., The Pilgrim Press, 

Schnebler, F. H., Pres. Board, N. Y. 

Schulte, T. E., N. Y.C. 

Scofield, L. T., T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y.C. 
Scribner, J. oe Witherspoon Bldg., Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
Scribner, L. D., E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. C. 
Seiler, A. G., 1224 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Sherwood, Mrs. P., The Sherwood Co., N.Y.C. 

Sherwood, R. E., N. Y. C. 
Shimer, S. G., Hanford & Horton Co., 
Short, W. C., G. & C. Merriam Co., 
field. 
Sibley, T. G., N. Y. Public Library, 
Simonson, H. J., R. R. Bowker Co., 
Shoemaker, C. C., Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
Sloane, F. J.. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 
Sloog, Maurice, 713 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Snyder, H. M., Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.C. 
Smith, C. E., The Cranston Co., Norwich. 
Smith, Mary, Hampshire Shop 


, Cincinnati, O. 
Press (Y. 


Me ao 


m. ¥. % 


William Stores, Brook- 


Boston. 


Naik. Se 


Spring- 


mes 
ee 


) es 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
Ts following is a partial list of the book- 


sellers represented in the war, and the 
men who have left them in answer to 
their country’s call: 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
delphia, Pa. 
Percival Cundy, Y. M. C. A., 


Phila- 


France 


Henry Stenger, Naval Reserves, Cape May. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York 

J. Nash, 106th F. A. U. S. 

Corp. E. Lawlor, Co. H., 105th U. 8S. Inf. 

J. Foley, U. S. Missouri, 

H, Essman, 105th U. S. Inf. 

A. Brantl, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 

John Sales, Co. B., 105th U. S. Inf, 

H. Ingram, Battery F, 105th F. A. U. §. 

F. Jones, Battery F., 105th F. A. U. S. 

— =. McMurray, Headquarters, 104th F. A. 
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Spinney, W. R., T. Y. 
Stanley, E. J., x Pub. Co., Philadel 
Stanley-Brown, R., R. R. Bowker Co., 
oe  * Waratows. N. Y. 
Sully, Geo. Sully & Co., N. Y. 
canain E. A., New York hue, 

= 


Boston Evening Tra 
W., Forsyth & Da 


Crowell Co., N 


Taylor, S. W. H., 
Thomas, Helen 
Kingston. 
Thompson J. L., Charles Scribner’s § 
Tibbals, N. V., American News Co., N 
Tomlinson, Paul G., Princeton Uniy. | 
Tracht, F. H., University of Chicago 
Traver, C. L., Trenton, N. J. 
V 


Vaughan, L. B., Fred J. Drake & Co., Chicago 


Vass, E. J., Little, Brown & Co., Boston 

Von Gogh, Ee. 2x u. £. €.. Book < 
My. as Se 

Voss, Herman C., Abingdon Press, N. 


WwW 


Walker, B. M., Bookseller, Newsdealer 
tioner. 

Walker, S. L., Ginn & Co., N. Y. C. 

Warfield, G. F., Harford, Ct. 

Warner, Miss Mary, National Woman + 


oe Ae br) 
watt, W..j.,.N. Y¥..€. 
Wessels, C. McClurg & Co., ¢ 


Co., N. ‘ 


Wheelock, G. a The Century 
Whitman, A. W., N. Y. C. 
Whitman, M. A. Whitman Pub. Co., 


Wis. 
Widen, L. E., Home Weekly Review, \ 
Widman, Emma F., F. A. O. Schwarz, N 


Wilson, H. W., N. Y. 
Wilson, R.. McDevitt-Wilson, Inc., N. Y. | 
Winner, G. T., Sprinfield, Mass. 


Wolcott, C. E., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Woodward, F. E., Woodward & 
Washington, 
Wright, W. H., 


j 
Loth1 


, UF 


Little, Brown, & Co., N 


Z 


Frank W., York, Pa. 


Zercher, 


Ziegler, E. H.. Geo. H. Doran Co., N 
Zuckerman, T. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SERVICE FLAG : 
C. T. Sanford, 8th N, Y. Coast Defense ; 
N. G. U. S. 
Alphonsus Patterson, U. S. M. Corp. 
W. Germeroth, 308th Inf., U. S. N. A. 
H, P. Rees, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
N. J. Stevenson, Signal Corp, U. S. A. A’ 
Service, Clerical Branch. 
C. C. Bolte, Army Service Detachment, & 
Dept. 
A. A. Miller, Q. M. Dept. : 
E. J. Cahill, Prov. Rec. Camp, Kelly ! 
Line 77. 
J. B. Steers, Signal Corps, U. S. A. A’ 
Section. 
F. H. Wheeler, U. S. Naval Reserve Force 


Cs. Vaik.€o. M., 
H, Westphal, 
W. Clark, no assignment. 
W. Belleo, no assignment. 
J. Schachman, no assignment. 


Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., 
New York Store: 
Arthur Brentano, Jr., 


3lith Inf. 
Zist Reg., N. G. U. S. 


New y01 


Naval Reserve. 


D.C. 


en) 


0 
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Wim. C. Schwab. 
Harold Stern, 
Leo. Wynne. 


John Essig. 
Edward Kenny. 
Leon Wadsworth. 
Charles Monguzzi, 
Washington Store: 
aul Demonet. Robert Burch. William Prince. 


Bryant & Douglas, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lieut, E. G. Nathan, with Cavalry in Texas. 

phil, S. Briggs, Corporal with Ammunition 
[rain in France, 

Ray Klein, with Hospital Corps, probably in 


France by now. 

W. B. Clarke Co., Boston. 
Eugene Houghton, Chief Boatswain's 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
Richard A. Wright, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico, 


Mate, 


Godfrey Lyneh, First Class Yeoman, U. 8S. S. 
Covington. 
Lester D, Apgar, First Class Boatswain’s Mate, 
iIustructor at Station, Hingham, Mass. 
George Wagner, U. S. A. 
Periey Hamilton, Ambulance Corps.  NKilled. 
Benoit, U. S. N. Present location unknown. 
Haroid Birdsall, U. S. Navy, on U. S. S. Con- 
ecticut, 

R. F. Clapp, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 
C Jj, bemam wv. 8 Naval Operation Base, 


Va. 


‘ No. 2, AV. 
cr Bro., 


Memphis, 7 enn. 


Hampton Roads, Co, 


E. H. Clarke 
L. E. Culpepper. 
L. H. Pryor. 

R. W. Moore. 


Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco 


S. Perry Wilson, Second Ambulance Unit, Uni- 
versity of California; probably in France at 
present time. 

Marvin Wilkinson, Sergeant, 62nd Infantry, 
Camp Kearny, California. 

Wm, A. Courtney, Second Lieut, U. S. R., Camp 


Lewis, Washington, 

Arthur Sellers, Coast Artillery, California. 
Osborne de Varila, Corporal with Field Artil- 
lery, wounded in France. Supposed to have 


tired the first gun of the war. 


The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Oregon 


Joseph Brown, Signal Corp, Spruce Div. 
Victor R. Buntzel, Aviation Corps. 

Earl Charters, Infantry. 

Charles Dundas, Infantry. 


Frank E, Fitzgerald, U. S. Navy Medical Corps. 


Ralph Holiday, U. S. Navy. 
George Kuntz, 24th Engineers. 


Koswell E. Mann, 8th Co., Coast Artillery. 

Lester W. Miller, 8th Co., Coast Artillery. 

Ben. H. Parkinson, 8th Co., Coast Artillery. 
imund Peterson, 24th Engineers. 

Bramwell Price, Infantry. 

Mark Slocum, Infantry. 

‘hos. C, Terril, 8th Co., Coast Artillery. 

Valter Seott (Killed by Accident.) 8th Co., 
Coast Artillery. 


John W. Graham & Co., Spokane 
Ronald Brooks Sapper, Engineeer Training 
Dept. St. John’s Post Office, Can. 
John Gorman, Spokane Machine Gun Co., 
Regiment, Mineola, Long Island, N. ; 
larry E. Shenk, Bandsman, U. S. N. T. S., care 
Band, San Francisco, Cal. 


161st 


Allan J, Moore, Spokane Machine Gun Co., 161st 

¢,. siment, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 

Apt Robert Harris, Aviation Corps. 

larold F. Swan, Infantry, Fort Wright, Spo- 
Kane, Wn. 

— Swan, Infantry, Fort Wright, Spokane, 
‘nn. 

Earl Spry, U. S. Navy, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ed. Waye, U, §, Navy. 

Sergeant William J. McKie, Canadian Expedi- 
p onary Forces. Was in battlefronts at Ypres, 
© Somme, Vimy Ridge and Lens. Unfit for 
further Service and back in Spokane now. 

Alvin, B. Cole, Quartermaster Corps, Camp John- 

, 500, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Prague, Wm., Quartermaster Corps, Camp John- 
Pe nh, Jacksonville, Fla, 

reo. F. Klenz, 25th Engineer Corps, 


| Camp 
Devon, Ayers, Mass. 
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Wesley F. Hulett, Quartermaster Corps, Camp 
Meigs, Washington, D. C. 
R. H. Williams, U, S. Navy, Portland, Ore. 


Walter Meyer, U. S. N., San Francisco, Cal. 


Corporal Newton Butterfield, 44 Aero Squad- 
ron, Dayton, Ohio. 

Everett Whitcomb, Camp Green, 41st Division, 
161 Mounted Police, Charlotte, N. Carolina. 


Herbert Lenicke, Machine Gun Co., Fort Town- 
send, Wn. 

Private William Boyle, 346th Field Artillery, 
Battery A, American Lake, Wn. 

Milton Moody, 161st Infantry, Spokane (Ma- 
chine Gun Co., Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 

Ernest L. McNee, 164th Infantry, Co. F, 41st 


Division, Camp Merritt, Jersey City, N. J 


Harold Goody, Spokane Machine Gun Co., 161st 
Infantry, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 

Frank Taylor, Spokane Machine Gun Co., 161st 
Infantry, Long Island, N. Y. 

Harold <A. Harvey, Camp Kelly, 5th Aero 
Squadron, San Antonio, Texas. 

Harold C. Carpenter, Ordnance Dept., Fort 
Worden, Wn. 

David Kirk, U. S. Infantry, Angel Island, 
Ee ae 

Hugh Robinson, National Army, Quartermas- 
ters Division, Camp Joseph E. Johnson, 


Jacksonville, Fla, 
Chas. D. Abraham, U. S. 
Dr. S. E. Lambert. 


Hospital Unit C, care 


Geo. F. Nixon, National Army, Quartermasters 
Division. Camp Joseph E. Johnson, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Howard Kingsbury, National Army, Quarter- 


masters Divisjon, Camp Joseph E. Johnson, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Corporal Everett Tarter, Quartermaster’s Divi- 
sion, National Army, Camp Joseph E. John- 
son, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Corporal W. H. Brunner, Quartermaster Corps, 
Above Address. 

Bert E. House, Above Address. 

John Milne, Aero Squad., San Antonio, Tex. 
Solivar Scofield. Navy, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chas. W. Adams, Camp Lewis, Wn. 

David Omar Gallop, Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces. 

John Maurier, Camp Lewis. Wn. 

Edward Schneider, 804th Aero Repair Squad- 
ron, San Antonio, Tex. 

John Martin. Navy. San Francisco. 

Arthur Frick, In France. 


F. F. Hansell & Bro., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


re FE: Haneell.. Jr, .U.. S28. 

M. E. Hansell II, Chief Yeoman, U.S. N. B. F. 

Elmore J. Leonard, Sergeant, 312th Ammuni- 
tion Train Headquarters, 


John S. Clark. FT rivate 
Mack Fleury, l’rivate. 
Anthony Rhodes, U. S. N. 
L. B. Herr & Son, Lancaster, Pa. 
Lauriston B. Herr, Jr., First Lieut. U. S. Coast 


Artillery Reserves, on detached service in 
France. 

Rupert G. Miller, Sergeant, 109th Machine Gun 
Battalion, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 

George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia 

William Bowen, Submarine Chaseer No. 340, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Victor G. Slifer, Co. G., 316th Infantry, Camp 
Meade, Md. 

Corporal Howard M. Jacobs, Co, G., 315th In- 
fantry, Camp Meade, Md. 


The Edward P. Judd Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Arleigh W. Jones, Army Hospital, West Haven, 
Connecticut 
Charles E. Lauriat Company, Boston 
George E. Sawyer, Jr., is Sergeant in 101st Sig- 
nal Corps. 
Warren R. Green, 
serve Force. ; ; 
Leary, Stuart & Co., Philadelphia 
Private J. A. Vance, Co, 6, 2nd Batallion, 154th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Meade, Maryland. 


Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, Me. 
Clarence Murphy, Cook, 56th Regiment, Pio- 
neer Infantry. 


is Yeoman in the Naval Re- 
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BOOKSELLERS’ SERVICE FLAG— Continued 


Albion Gooding, 
neer Infantry. 


Private, 56th Regiment, Pio- 


Philip Simmons, Sergeant, 56th Regiment, 
Pioneer Infantry. 

Carl E. Davis, Private, 16th U. S. Cavalry, 
Texas. 

Arthur S, Lowell, Private 16th U. S. Cavalry, 
Texas, 

Harrison L. Russell, Private, 57th Regiment, 
eke 

Sanford Corey, Private, d4th Artillery, 
ee ae 

Blanchard Brown, Private, 54th Artillery, 
a ee. Be 

Clarence H. Rowe, Bandsman, Camp Wads- 
worth. 


Kenneth C. Norton, Private, C. A. C, 

Frank E. Potter, Private, C. A. C. 

E. F. Thompson, Private, C. A. C. 

James E, Mason, 2nd C. A, C. Band Fort Mc- 
Kinley. 


Macauley Bros. Detroit, Mich. 
Private Alfred J. La Belle, Ambulance Co, 339. 
Private Harold D. Chase, 160th Depot Brigade, 

Co. 9, 3rd Battalion. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Ogden T. McClurg, Navy, Lieut. Com, 
John Clancy, Navy. 

Walter Arnold, Navy. 

ID. F. MeLeod, Kilties, Canada. 
Geo. S. Scott, Army, H. Artillery. 
H, A. Hendrickson, Army. 

C. Huettenrauch, Army. 

James Kaiser, Army, Infantry. 








THE PUBLISHERS ARE ORGAN- 


IZED FOR RED CROSS 


HE fine showing made by the publishers 
‘Tin the returns of the Third Liberty Loan 

make it seem sure that they will not fail 
to make good in the Red Cross campaign now 
on. 

New York book publishers are represented 
in the Second ‘Red Cross Campaign for $100,- 
000,000, thru the Book Publishers’ subdivision 
of the Printers’ and Publishers’ Division of 
the Committee on Corporation Campaign, 
which is organized to secure contributions 
from corporations, as separate from the In- 
dustrial Campaign, which calls upon em- 
ployees. M. M. Foss, 239 W. 39th St., is 
chairman of the Book Publishers’ subdivision. 
Affiliated with it are the following subdivisions: 
General Periodicals, Robert Cade Wilson, 225 
W. 30th Street; Printers, Isaac H. Blanchard, 
418 W. 25th Street; Business Publications, 
A. C. Pearson, 239 West 39th Street. 

Arthur J. Baldwin, roth Avenue at 36th 
Street, in a letter to the corporations and 
firms represented, said: 

“For now these many years the cry has gone far 
and wide that ‘A corporation has no soul.’ Now is 
the opportunity to overwhelm that misleading idea 


and to demonstrate that the men directing corpora- 
tions realize that corporate bodies have not only re- 
sponsibilities to the nation, but that they have the 
will, the ability, and the heart to discharge those 
obligations. 

“The laws of New York State have been recently 
so amended that corporations, as such, may subscribe 
to the support of the American Red Cross. During 
this week you will be asked for your company’s sub- 
scription to that high cause, by a representative of 
this, your trade committee, for the Corporation Cam- 
paign among Publishers and Printers. This campaign 
us separate and distinct from the Industrial Cam- 
pagn which is for individual subscriptions among em- 
plovees in our lines of trade. 


“Let us permit our hearts to set the amount—and 
then double it.” 





| 
| 


H. R, Hancox, Army, Post Exchange. 
F. Brodbeck, Army, Medical Corps. 
Hugh Ivory, Army. 

J. Pokorney, Army. 

Harry Strathmann, Army. 

Herbert Holmes, Army, Infantry, 

O. J. Schock, Army. 

Geo, Fahle, Army. 

Geo. W. Lee, Army, Aviation, 

F. W. Malade, Army, Aviation, 

R. E. Steward, Navy, Radio Station. 
Robert A. Keyes, Army, Aviation. 

G, Reynault, Army. 

Frank Rohrer, Army. 

John Rumpz, Navy, Marines, 

Paul Silke, Army. 

H, Rohing. 

P. S. Riddle, Navy, Radio Service. 

Michael Kearney, Canada. 

Harrison M. Cooper, Med. Corps, Base Hosp. 13 
Gordon S. Beach, Base Hosp. 14, Medical Corps 
Earl H. Miller, Base Hosp. 14, Medical Corps 
Eugene Ullrich, Navy, Radio Service. 
Walter M. Gabbert, Navy. 


Geo. C. Railton, Army, Infantry. 

John Burrill, Navy. 

James B. Cormack, Motor Cycle, Div.-Signa 
Corps. 

Charles Rutherford. 

Edward Geiger. 

Ernest Cramer, Army Coast Artillery. 

Geo, Abbath, Army. 

Berger Gogstadt, Multigraph Operator, l00t 


Field Artillery. . 
(To be continued in next week’s issue.) 


OBITUARY NOTES 

SAMUEL REIs, advertising manager of the 
Congregationalist for the past ten years, died 
suddenly in Whitestone, N. Y., on May 4, at 
the age of fifty. Mr. Reis entered the employ 
of the American Tract Society as a boy and 
rose to the position of business 


was widely known in the book-trade, and 
commanded the respect and high esteem 
those who had business and professional rela 
tionships with him. In addition to his advet 
tising work for the Congregationalist he wa: 
a valued advisor and assistant in the other 
business departments of the Pilgrim Press 
especially in its wholesale book department 

Rev. CHarLtes Wacner, author of the wid 
ly read book, “The Simple Life,” died May 13 
in Paris at the age of sixty-six. In 1860 | 
received his degree of B.A. at the Sorbonne 
and immediately enrolled as a_ student 
theology at the University of Strasburg. 
began to preach in Paris in 1885. From 
start he chose to preach to laborers, and 
was the chief moving impulse in the forn 
tion of the workingmen’s circles and church 
and later the Popular University. Among 
better known books are: “Youth, Justi 
Life,” “The Friend,” “The Busy Life,” “P 
the Fireside,” “The Gospel of Life,” “H 
of the Soul,’ “My Appeal to America,” “M3 
Impressions of America,” “On Life’: 
Threshold,” “The Voice of Nature,” 
“Wayside Talks.” He visited this countr) 
several years ago and delivered a series 
impressive sermons, 


PERSONAL NOTES 
Mr. G. G. Wyant, who has been with Dodd. 
Mead and Co. as editor of the Bookman, wil! 


manager, 
which he held until he came to Boston. He 








TT 
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on June first assume the duties of secretary 
-; the Yale University Press. 

‘Tutes CaAMBON, former Ambassador to the 
United States ; Francis de Curel, playwright, 
and René Boylesve, author, were recently 


elected members of the French Academy. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
REPORTS ON PAPER AND PUB- 
LISHING 


\ its bulletin of May 17 the Federal 
| trade Commission authorizes some inter- 

esting figures for the publisher: 

On April 1st the 74 principal mills had on 
hand 27,654 tons of book and _ periodical 
paper; on May Ist, 28,851 -tons. The aver- 
age production per week for April was 17,700 
tons. The mill stocks would be then about a 
week and a half’s supply. Production in April 
had increased considerably over March and 
shipments during the month were very slight- 
ly less than the production. 

Jobbers warehouse stocks of book paper in- 
cluding machine finish, supercalendared, and 
coated book, costing 10c. or less, showed up 
at 26,126 tons April Ist and 27,290 tons May 
ist. Stocks on hand at publishers, printers and 
commercial users increased from 66,102 tons 
to 70,83’ tons. Exports of book paper for 
March were somewhat larger than for Feb- 
ruary but less than for January or for Feb- 
ruary last year. 

WASTE PAPER 

Several large daily newspapers show ex- 
cessive returns running as high as 37 per cent 
in Boston, 28 per cent in New York and 25 per 
cent in Philadelphia. These papers also showed 
an excessive percentage of free copies. One 
daily paper reported subscriptions in arrears 
three months or more, amounting to about 36 
per cent of its total circulation, and one farm 
paper reported arrears amounting to 47 per 
cent of its circulation. 

Some monthly magazines showed excessive 
returns. One reported returns as high as 42 
per cent, another 37 per cent, two 28 per cent, 
One 20 per cent and another 15 per cent. Week- 
‘y magazines also showed some large percent- 
ages of returns, one being as high as 33 per 
cent, two around 20 per cent, two around 15 
per cent, and two around 13 per cent. 

[he reports indicate that some publishers 
are endeavoring to eliminate wastes and cur- 
_ consumption but the results of their 
‘lorts are being offset by the action of other 
publishers who ‘continue to practice wasteful 
methods despite the appeal of the Government 
‘0 curtail wastes in every way possible. The 
“ssregate quantity of paper wasted by news- 
per publishers monthly is considerably 


come our average exports to foreign 
countries, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Catalogs of New and Second-Hand Books 
Westminster Press, Chicago, Ill, 125 N. 


Nahe ; 
ne Ave. Bulletin of book bargains new 
ene second-hand. (No, 95; 12 lots.) 
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AUCTION SALES 

May 28 aT 2 P. M. AND May 29 AT IO A. M. 
AND 2 P. M. (Three sessions.) Catalog of 
the private library of the late ‘Roswell H. Has- 


sam of Manchester, N. H. (1236 lots.)— 
Libbie. 

May 31 AT 10:30 A. M. (QOne session.) 
Catalog: Americana; including twenty im- 


portant tracts relating to the American Revo- 
lution, Anbury’s travels, 1791, Benezet Obser- 
vations on the Indians, 1784, and other items 
by Benezet. [etc.] (No. 74; 258 lots.)— 
Heartman’s. : 


W. B. CLARKE CO. FILES BANK- 
RUPTCY PETITION 


B. CLARKE, treasurer, W. B. Clarke 
. WV Co., 26 Tremont St., Boston, filed on 


May 17th a petition in bankruptcy on 
behalf of the company. 

The liabilities amount to $32,277, due to 
about 375 unsecured creditors, the principal 
of whom are D. Appleton & Co., $1343; Dodd, 
Mead Co., $1940; George H. Doran Co., 
$2184; Doubleday, Page Co., $2757; E. P. Dut- 
ton, $1561: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1o11, the 
Macmillan Co., $1882, and Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., $2068; all for merchandise. The assets 
are scheduled as uncertain. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


BurraLco, N. Y.—The Harmony Shop, 
which will carry books and allied lines, has 
been opened at 716A Brisbane Bldg. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Siegel Cooper & Co. have 
sold out to the Boston Store and gone out of 
business. 

Denver, Coto—The Blankenship Co. has 
recently opened a book business. 

GREENWICH, Conn.—The partnership doing 
business under the name of the Pickwick 
300k-Shop has been dissolved and is suc- 
ceeded by B. J. Legere. 

Honotutu, Hawaim.—The contemplated 
partnership arrangement between E. Herrick 
3rown and W. L. Kirsten of Honolulu, as 
recently announced was not consummated and 
Mr. Brown continues as before, specializing 
on subscription and medical books. 

Jackson, Micu.—A trustee has been ap- 
pointed for the firm of H. H. Hobart, book- 
sellers. 

New York City.—E. B. Treat & Co. have 
removed from 241 West 23rd St. to 45 East 
17th St., Union Square N., 

New York City.—E. N. Appleton, 1 Broad- 
way, publishers of military text-books, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,- 
000. 

Pitrspurc, KAN.—The Robert Cooke Office 
Supply Co., recently started, will deal in 
books. 

TAMPA, Fra.—The Tampa Book and News 
Co. has been incorporated under the name of 
the Tampa Book and Stationery Co. 

Toronto, Can.—The Handy Book Co. is a 
new firm of booksellers. 
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Ackerley, Fred G. A Rumanian manual for 
self-tuition; containing a concise grammar 
with exercises, reading extracts, and a 
select vocabulary. N. Y., Dutton. ’17 146p. 
D (Trtibner’s language manuals) $1.25 n. 

Adams, Ja. Truslow. History of the town of 
Southampton (east of Canoe place). Bridge- 
hampton, L. I., Hampton Press. c. 20+ 
424 p. (8 p. bibl.) il. pls. pors. maps facsms. 
8° $2.50 

Adler, Felix. 
presented in its main outlines. 
pleton. c. 8+380 p. O $3 n. 
Expounds author’s philosophical theory of life ap- 

plying it to personal life and to social institutions. 

Allen, Cephas Dan. History of the tariff re- 
lation of the Australian colonies. Minne- 
apolis, Univ. of Minn. c. 177 p. 4° (Studies 
in social science 7) pap. 75 c. n. 

Allen, Daphne. A garland of love. 
Stokes. 32 p. il. 12° pap. 50 c. n. 

Allen, W: Harvey. War fact tests for gradu- 
ation and promotion. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World Bk. Co. c. 718 80 p. front. 
il. D pap. 24 c¢. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Social work with families; social 
case treatment. Phil., The academy, 36th 
St. and Woodland Ave. c. 9+198 p. O 
(Annals) $1 

Annual magazine subject-index: 1917; includ- 
ing as Pt. 2, The dramatic index: 1917; ed. 
by F: Winthrop Faxon. Bost., Bost. Bk. 
Co. 267+236 p. O $8.50 

Applegarth, Marg. Tyson. Fifty-two primary 
missionary stories; including 52 drawings 
and verses. N. Y., Bd. of Publication and 
Bible Sch. Work, 25 E. 22d St. [c. 717] 
343 p. D $1 n. 

Junior missionary stories; fifty-two junior 
missionary stories. N. Y., Bd. of Publica- 
tion and Bible Sch. Work. [c. ’17] 406 p. 
il. D $1 n. 


Missionary story books prepared for the Commit- 
tee on Missionary Education of the Reformed Church 


in America. 
Archer, W: India and the future. N. Y., A. 
326 p. il. pls. O $3 n. 


A. Knopf. c. 

Study ot the people of India showing that the 
relation between Great Britain and India must end 
in a_ self-governing India. Shows, however, that 
British rule cannot soon be dispensed with. 
Arnold, Alma C. The triangle of health. 

N. Y., A. A. Knopf. c."184 p. il. D $1.25 n. 

Advice for the seeker of health urging use of 
natural agencies in place of drugs. Book embodies 


results of author’s practice for fifteen years of her 
system of drugless medicine. 


An ethical philosophy of life; 


N. Y., Ap- 


Mi hy 
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Henry; I: Isaac; J: John; L: Louis; N: Nicl 
Walliam. 
over 30 centimeters high); Q. (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
T. (24mo: 15 cm.); Tt. (32mo: 12% cm.) Fe. 
narrow. For books not received sizes are giz 
Ashley, Roscoe Lewis. Modern Euro 
civilization; a text book for secon 
schools. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 8+ -32¢ 
(bibls.) il. pors. maps (part col.) ( 


double) tab. D $1.20 n. 


Assn, of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers. Synopsis of decisions and _ recom- 
mendations relating to freight and passen- 
ger accounts, July, 1888, to September, 19:7 
inclusive. Wash., D. C., The associat: 
[’17] 111 p. forms 8° $1 n. 

Babcock, Ernest Brown, and Clausen, Roy 


Ellwood. Genetics in relation to agricu 
ture. N. Y., McGraw-Hill. 660 p. il. c 


pls. 8° $3.50 


Bachman, Fk. Puterbaugh. Great inventors 
and their inventions. N. Y., Am. Book 
[c. ’18] 272 p. il. 12° 80 c¢. 


Bailey, Ambrose M., M.D. Manual of 
struction for Baptists; designed for the in- 
struction of converts and children, and for 
use in supplemental training in the Bible 
school and the junior young people’s soci 
ties. Rev. ed. Phil, Am. Bapt. Public: 
tion Soc. [c. 718] 51 p. 16° pap. 35 c. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Home grounds, their 
planning and planting; prepared for th 
American Assn. of Nurserymen. [Harris 
burg, Pa., J. H. McFarland Co., Crescent 
St. cor. Mulberry St. 48 p. il. (part col 
8° soc. 

Bainbridge, Fs. Arth., and Menzies, J. A 
worth. Essentials of physiology; with 17 
illustrations. 2d ed. N. Y., Longmans 
"16 8+-478 p. il. (part col.) 8° $3.75 n. 

Batchelder, Roger. Camp Upton; with phot 
taken by the author under the official 
authorization of the Committee on Public 
Information and the War Department, and 
with the endorsement of the authorities at 
Camp Upton. Bost., Small, Maynard. 
17 66 p. facsms. obl. S pap. 50 c. 


Bassett, J: Spencer. The lost fruits of Water- 
loo. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 18+287 p. 
$1.50 n. 

Accepting fundamentally the proposition that 
war must go on until Germany knows that she 


failed to justify militarism, author then pre: 

the pros and cons of a permanent peace. 

Bates, Herb. English literature. N. \ 
Longmans. c. 14+605 p. (bibls.) il. 


front. pors. map facsm. tabs, D $1.50 spe« 
n. 
Textbook to be used in study of English literature 


Index. Author is head of English Department, M 
ual Training High School, 3rooklyn. 
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Bates, Katharine Lee. The retinue; and other 
poems. N. Y., Dutton. c. 124138 p. D 
$1.50 n. we ; 
Includes author’s principal war-poems written since 

Most of the poems have appeared in various 


1914. 

periodicals. 

Bell, J: Joy. Johnny Pryde. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell. [c. 718] 175 p. front. D 


$1 n. 

Humorous story woven around the gawky Scottish 
grocer’s boy, Johnny Pryde, telling of his customers, 
his love affairs, his difficult-to-manage aunt, etc. 
Benson, Arth, Christopher. Cambridge essays 

on education; with an introd. by Viscount 

3ryce. [N. Y., Putnam.] 717 19+232 p. 

O bds. $2.50 n. 

Partial contents: The aim of educational reform, 
by J. L. Paton; The training of the reason, by 
W. R. Inge; The training of the imagination, by 
A. C. Benson; Religion at school, by W. W. Vaughan; 
Athletics, by F. B. Malim. 

Berle, Lina Wright. George Eliot and 
Thomas Hardy; a contrast. N. Y., Ken- 
nerley. ’17 174 p. 12° $1.50 n. 

Berry, W. H. Ajrcraft in war and com- 
merce; with a foreword by Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu. N. Y., Doran. [c. 18] 292p. 
il. pls. D $1.50 n. 

Study of the history of flying. Tells how the 
aeroplane is built, how it is flown, how best it can 
be fought and what it means to the future. 

Bible. Old Testament. The book of the 
prophet Isaiah, chapters XL-LXVI; in the 
revised version; with introd. and notes by 
J. Skinner. [Rev. ed.]  [N. Y., Putnam.] 
17 74+289 p. S (Cambridge Bible for 
schools and colleges) $1.10 n. 


The sources of the Hexateuch; J, E, and 

P, in the text of the American standard 

edition, according to the concensus of 

scholarship; ed. with introds. and notes by 

Edg. Sheffield Brightman. N. Y. and Cin., 

Abingdon Press. [c. 718] 395 p. (3 p. bibl.) 

O $3 n. 

_Editor is professor of ethics and religion, Wesleyan 
University. 

Bigelow, Glenna Lindsley. Liége on the line 
of march; an American girl’s experiences 
when the Germans came through Belgium. 
N. Y., J: Lane. c. 156 p. por. D $1 n. 

Journal kept by an American girl in Liége pic- 
turing battle of Sartilmont, the bombardment of 
Liege, capture of the city by the Prussians and fol- 
lowing events together with author’s final escape to 
Holland. 


Bishop, Maj. W: A. Winged warfare. N. Y., 
Doran. [c. ’18] 272 p. il. pls. pors. D 
$1.50 n. 

_ Personal narrative of a veteran of the British Royal 

Flying Corps. 

Blanchard, C: Alb. An Old Testament gos- 
pel; a prophet’s message to men of to-day. 
Chic., Bible Institute Colportage Assn. [c. 
18] 130 p. 12° 75 c.; pap. 35 ¢. 


Blest-Gana, Alberto. Martin Rivas; tr. from 
the Spanish by Mrs. C: Whitmas. N. Y., 
A. A. Knopf. c. 431 p. D (Borzoi Spanish 
translations) $1.60 n. : 
South American novel written by one of foremost 

of Chilian novelists and first published in 1862. 

Scene is laid in Chili and story is satire on manners 

of newly rich people and vices of a lower class who 

ape the rich. Martin Rivas, a young man of lowly 
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parentage, is taken into a newly rich family and 

saves the son of this family from the consequences 

of an intrigue with the daughter of a poor neighbor. 

He is interested in Chilian politics, is arrested and 

condemned during uprising of 1851 and is saved by 

the sacrifice of a noble minded girl who marries a 

police official in order to save him. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, ed. The profes- 
sion of journalism; a collection of articles 
on newspaper editing and publishing, taken 
from the Atlantic Monthly; ed. with an 
introd. and notes. Bost., Atlantic Monthly. 

; 7 
[c. ’18] 23+292 p. (10% p. bibl.) D (At- 
lantic texts) $1 


Bolles, Alb. Sidney. 
corporation meetings. 
p- 16° $1.25 n. 

Bosworth, G: F. Agriculture and the land; 
with some account of building societies, 
garden cities, our water supply and internal 
communication. [N. Y., Putnam.] ’17 93 p. 
il. maps O (Cambridge industrial and com- 
mercial ser.) 45 c. n. 


Boyd, Ernest A: Appreciations and depre- 
ciations; Irish literary studies. N. Y., J: 
Lane. 162 p. D $1.35 n. 

Contents: A Fenian Unionist: Standish O’Grady; 
AE: mystic and economist; An Irish essayist: John 
Eglinton; Lord Dunsany: fantaisiste; An Irish Pro- 
testant: Bernard Shaw; A lonely Irishman: Edward 
Dowden. 
Brewbaker, C: W. 

Sunday-school worker. 

c. 93 p. 16° soc. n. 
Brighouse, Harold. Maid of France; a play 

in one act. Bost., L. Phillips. ’17 38p. 

24° (Repertory plays 14) 30 c. n. 

Brokaw, H. Clifford, and Starr, C: A. Put- 
nam’s automobile handbook; the care and 


Manual for business 
Phil., Winston. 517 


Devotional life of the 
N. Y., Revell. ’17 


management of the modern motor-car. 
N. Y., Putnam. c. 13+348 p. il. pls. D 
$1.90 

Index. First author is principal, second author of 


the staff of the Automobile School of the West Side 

Young Men’s Christian Association of New York 

City. 

Brookes, Leonard Elliott. The automobile 
handbook; a manual of practical informa- 
tion for automobile owners, repair men and 
schools; rev. and enl. by Harold P. Man- 
ly. Chic., Drake. [c. ’18] 710 p. il. diagrs. 
16° $1; leath. $1.50 


Brooklyn. Public Library. Concrete and 
cement; a list of books in the library. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [The library] I2p. 5 pap. 


Browne, Porter Emerson. The uncivil war. 
N. Y., Doran. [c. ’17-’18] 186 p. D $1.25 n. 


Collection of sketches concerning America and the 
war in which are discussed such subjects as Kaiser- 
ism, the winning of the war by economy, and autoc- 
racy and the only remedy for it. 


Campbell, Capt. G: F: A soldier of the sky. 


Chic., Davis Pr. Works, 1241 S. State St. 
[c. 18] 232 p. il. pls. pors. 12° $1.50 


Canby, H: Seidel, and Opdycke, J: Baker. 
Good English; il. by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 17+ 


390 p. D $1 n. 


Text book for high school pupils. 
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Capus, M. Pour charmer nos petits; adap- 
tada por Clara Fairgrieve. Francesa- 
espanola ed. N..Y., Heath. [c. 18] 1I1Qp. 
il. 12° 60 c. n. 


Carrington, Hereward [Hubert Lavington, 
pseud.]. Psychical phenomena and the 
war. N. Y., Dodd, Mead. c. 9+363 p. O 


$2 n. 

Discussion of psychology of soldiers in action, of 
German “frightfulness,” and of various phenomena 
of death noted during the war. Includes cases of 
apparitions and premonitions which have occurred to 
soldiers and to their friends. 

Caven, R. M. Carbon and its allies. Phil., 
Lippincott. 468 p. il. 8° (Friend’s text-book 
of inorganic chemistry, v. 5) $5 n. 

Clark, Lydia. Physical training for the ele- 
mentary schools; gymnastics, games and 
rhythmic plays. Bost., Sanborn. ’I7 c. 
421 p. il. music 8° $1.60 n. 


Coffey, H: S. Accidents of Hebrew gram- 
mar with exercises. St. Louis, Herder. 
6+113 p. 8° $1.25 n. 

Cole, Capt. Ja. Perry, and Schoonmaker, Maj. 
Oliver. Military instructors manual. [2d 
ed.}] N. Y., E. N. Appleton. [’17] 506p. 
il. figs. tabs. D $2 n. 

Collier’s new photographic history of the 
world’s war; including sketches, drawings 
and paintings made by artists at the front; 
photographs by the official photographers 
accompanying each army, collected and ar- 


ranged by Fs. J. Reynolds and C. W. Tay- 


lor. N. Y., P. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 
13th St. 128 p. il. pors. f° (subs.) 

Colvin, Fred. Herb. Aircraft mechanics’ 
handbook. N. Y., McGraw-Hill. 402 p. 
il. 12° $3 n. 

Cooke, Magdalen. Heart pangs [verse]. 
N. Y., Neale Pub. ’17 cc. 44 p. D $1 

Coolidge, Dane. The fighting fool; a tale of 
the western frontier. N. Y., Dutton.  [c. 


18] 6+2091 p. D $1.50 n. 


Western novel centering about Sycamore Brown 
who is called to be deputy marshal of an Arizona 
town and after clearing it of the lawless G Bar 


gang joins forces with Lum Martin and Jack Haines 
and effects a brilliant train robbery. Later Sycamore, 
disloyal to his comrades, tells of their share in the 
robbery which results in their imprisonment. Re- 
pentant, he frees the prisoners and is hunted from 
place to place by the law and his enemies. He finds 
temporary refuge in an Indian settlement where he 
falls in love with the educated Indian girl, Desert 
Willow. She refuses to marry a dishonest man but 
Sycamore is able to square himself wtih the govern- 
ment and succeeds in winning Desert Willow for 
his wife. 


Coppens, Rev. C: The mystic treasures of 


the holy mass. 3d ed. St. Louis, Herder. 
122 50 c. n. 


Corkery, Dan. The threshold of quiet. N. Y., 
Stokes. 310 p. 12° $1.50 n. 

Costello, J: W. In the gray; and other poems. 
Bost., Roxburgh Pub. [c. ’15] 208 p. D $1 

Coulton, G. G., comp. Social life in Britain 
from the conquest to the Reformation. 
[N. Y., Putnam.] 16+540 p. front. O $5 n. 


Collection of extracts from early writers, many of 
which are translated from the Latin or Old French, 
compiled with the purpose of supplying a background 
of social history necessary to a sympathetic compre- 
hension of English literature in the Middle Ages. 
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War dictionary, at! 
gazeteer. [2d ed.] Ann Arbor, 
Educators Assn., Nickels Arcade. . 
29 p. fold. col. map S 25 c.; 50 ¢. 

Crane, Fk. D.D. Lighted windows. 

J: Lane. c. 256 p. D $1.25 n. 

Collection of short inspirational essays. 
Crawford, W. I., comp. Eat more fish: 299 
ways to prepare fresh fish, salt fish, 

fish, smoked fish and canned fish. 
conservation recipes for barley bread, 
fins, cakes, pudding, biscuits, doug 
and 25 recipes for sugarless candy, et 
other war-time recipes. Official ed. Seatt! 
Wash., Salt Sea Fisheries. 63 p. il. 8 
$1 

Cunningham, W:, D.D. The common 
six lectures on political philosophy. 
Putnam.] ’17 131+17 p. D_ bds. 
These lectures have been published in th: 

Citizen. 

Cushing, W: Channing. Screw-spike 
tie-plate test; Pennsylvania railroad 
tem. Chic., Am. Railway Engineering 
[c. ’17] 255 p. il. diagrs. fold. pls. 
diagrs. 8° pap. $2 

Cushman, Mrs. Emma C., ed. Insight; 
record of psychic experiences; a seri 
questions and answers dealing wit! 
world of facts, the world of ideals and t 
world of realities beyond death. B 
Christopher Pub. Ho. [c. 718] 357 | 
$2 n. 

Study of continuity of life and psychica 

Dalton, Fk. Eug., and Dalton, L: C. Swim- 
ming scientifically taught. 3d re 
N. Y., Funk & W. c. ’12 1906p. il. 12 
$1.25 n. 

Dargan, Edn. C: The changeless 
N. Y. and Chic., Revell. c. 
$1 n. 


Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin de Taras 
ed. by Barry Cerf; with exercises. b 
Ginn. c. 218 p. por. 16° (Internationa! 
ern language ser.) 52 Cc. . 

Davis, Kary Cadmus. School and home gar 
dening; a text book for young people, w!' 
plans, suggestions and helps for teac 
club leaders and organizers. Phil. 
pincott. [c. 18] 17+353 p. il. tal 
$1.28 n. 

Davis, W: Stearns, and others. The ro 
the war; a non-technical history of Eur 
1870-1914 A. D. N. Y., Century C 
557 p. (4 p. bibl.) maps (part fold.) tabs 
$1.50 
Undertakes to outline the circumstances th 

possible Germany’s daring attempt to est: 

world-empire. Index. 

Dawkins, Maj. W: A., and Cahalane, Cor- 
nelius Fs. Police reserve and home detense 
guard manual; with extracts from Police 
practice and procedure. N. Y., Dutton 
14-18] 12+152 p. il. diagr. form D $1_n 
Text book for guidance of members of the P 

Reserve Force and Home Defense Guard. Index 


Dawson, Coningsby W: [Taffrail, pseud] 
Sea spray and spindrift; naval yar 
Phil., Lippincott. ’17 159 p. il. 12° 312 
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De Laurence, Lauron W: The old book of 
magic; a precise history of magic, its pro- 
cedure, rites and mysteries as contained in 
ancient manuscripts, embellished with en- 
cravings of wonderful charms and talis- 
“ans. Chic., De Laurence, Scott & Co., 
-28 S. Dearborn St. [c. 718] 458 p. il. 

ols. por. diagrs. 8° $3.50 

Dithridge, Ethelwyn. As thou wilt; and 
other poems. Bost., Stratford Co. c. 7+ 
8Q Pp. D_bds. $I n. ‘ — 
Poems have appeared in part in various periodicals, 

Dodds, H. W. Procedure in state legisla- 

Phil., Am. Academy of Political and 


ture. 
Science. c. 6+112 p. O (Annals) 


Social 
pap. $1 
Dubose, A. and Luttringer, A. Rubber; its 
production, chemistry and synthesis in the 
light of recent research. Phil., Lippincott. 
383 p. 8° $6.50 n. 

Eaton, Roy Wesley. Eaton’s graded speller; 
including a carefully prepared list of words 
for each grade, a list of contest words, rules 
of spelling and orthography, abbreviations, 
prefixes, suffixes, contest rules, score sheet, 
measurement scales and state examination 
questions. Omaha, Neb., Omaha School 
Supply Co., 1108 Nicholas St. 717 c. 142p. 
24° 30 ¢c.3 pap. 20 c. 

Eggleston, De Witt Carl. Problems in cost 
accounting. N. Y., Appleton. c. 14+349 p. 
forms tabs. O (College of the City of New 
York ser. in commerce, civics and technol- 
ogy) $2.50 n. 
Contains seventy-nine problems in cost accounting 

with examples and solutions. 

Eglinton, J: Anglo-Irish essays. N. Y., J: 
Lane. 129 p. D $1.25 n. 

Collection of some of author’s more recent essays. 

Einstein, Lewis D: A prophecy of the war 
(1913-1914); with a foreword by Thdr. 
Roosevelt. N. Y. [Lemcke & Buechner] c. 
4p. D $1 n. 

_ Contents: The Anglo-German rivalry and the United 

States; The war and American policy. These two 

essays appeared in the National Review of London. 

Fabre, Jean Henri Casimir. The wonders of 
instinct; tr. by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos and Bernard Miall; with 16 illustra- 
o 8 N. Y., Century Co. c. 322 p. pls. 
UV n. 
hai tells story of his out-door laboratory for 

the study of insect life and explains much concern- 

ing the psychology of insects. Index. 

Farrington, E: Irving. The backyard gar- 
den; a handbook for the amateur, the com- 
munity and the school. Chic., Laird & Lee. 
C. 191 p. il. 12° $1 n. 


Faxon, F: Winthrop, ed. The dramatic index 
lor 1917; covering articles and illustrations 
concerning the stage and its players in the 
periodicals of America and England and in- 
cluding the dramatic books of the year. 
Bost., Bost. Bk. Co. 236 p. O $4.25 

Ferguson, C: The revolution absolute. N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead. c. ’17-’18 9+-320 p. D $1.50 n. 


nS rophecy of things that author believes are com- 
>, ‘0 pass in the social and financial structure of 
nae world. Portions of work have appeared in 
‘ne bHookman, 
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Ferrero, Guglielmo. Europe’s fateful hour. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead. c. 9+243 p. O $2 n. 


Study of the war, its fundamental causes and 
issues. Includes discussion of the relation of the 
Latin spirit to the modern world, emphasizes 
contributions of Italian and_ related southern 
races to modern progress and discusses relation be- 
tween anarchy and liberty and governmental disci- 
pline. 

Fletcher, J. S. Memorials of a Yorkshire 
parish; an historical sketch of the parish 
of Darrington; with 13 drawings by G. P. 
Rhodes. N. Y., J: Lane. ’17 19+225 p. pls. 
O $2.50 n. 

_Of special interest to lovers of archaeology, local 
history and folk-lore. 

Forbes, Edith Emerson, comp. Favourites of 
a nursery of seventy years ago; and some 
others of later date. 2d enl. edition. Bost., 
Houghton Mifflin. ’17 664 p. il. 12° $2 n. 


Fortescue, Adrian. Donatism. St. Louis,, 
Herder. 6+51 p. 8° bds. 90 c. n. 

Fourth Estate (The) space buyer’s handbook. 
Pt. 1, A directory of the advertising agencies 
of the world; pt. 2, A directory of the news- 
paper specials and their newspapers (Unit- 
ed States and Canada); corrected to April 
I, 1918. N. Y., Fourth Estate, 232 W. soth 
St. c. 718 74 p. nar. O $1 

Free, Montague. War gardens; a pocket 
guide for home vegetable growers. N.Y., 
Harper. [c. ’18] 113 p. S 50 c. n. 

Explains ways and means necessary to obtain larg- 
est returns from small plots of land. Author is head 
gardener, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Freese, J: H: A Russian manual for self- 
tuition; containing a concise grammar with 
exercises; reading extracts with literal in- 
terlinear translation and Russian-English 
vocabulary; and a select English-Russian 
vocabulary in Roman characters. N. Y., 
Dutton. [n. d.] 4+156 p. D (Triibner’s 
language manuals) $1.25 n. 


French, Jos. Lewis, comp. Great ghost 
stories; with a foreword by Ja. H. Hyslop. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead. c. 7+365 p. O $1.50 n. 
Partial contents: The house and the brain, by Lord 

Edward Bulwer-Lytton; The roll-call of the reef, by 

A. T. Quiller-Couch; The open door, by Mrs. Mar- 

garet Oliphant; Green branches, by Fiona Macleod; 

The were-wolf, by H. B. Marryatt; The withered arm, 

by Thomas Hardy. 

Fry, Emma Viola Sheridan [Mrs. Alfr. Brooks 
Fry]. Educational dramatics. Rev. and 
enl. ed. N. Y., L. A. Noble. ’17  9+88 p. 


12° (Educational players pubs.) 75 c. 


Gabrielian, Rev. M. C., M.D. Armenia, a 
martyr nation; a historical sketch of the 
Armenian people from traditional times to 
the present tragic days. N. Y. and Chic., 
Revell. [c. ’18] 352 p. fold. map O $1.75 n. 
History of the Armenian nation by an Armenian, 

the author of “The Armenian Question and the Mas- 

sacres of the Christians.” 

Geister, Edna. Ice breakers; games and 
stunts for large and small groups. N.Y., 


Womans Press. c. 93 p. music D $1 n. 
Author is recreation secretary for the National War 
Work Council of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 
General’s (A) letters to his son on obtaining 
his commission; with preface by H. S. 
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Smith-Dorrien. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. | Hansen, Marcus L. Old Fort Snelling 


s+iio p. D_ bds. $1n. 
Letters containing information and advice for young 
officers. 


Gerwig, G: W: Schools with a perfect 
score; democracy’s hope and safeguard. 
N. Y., Macmillan. c. 11+194 p. (3% p. bibl.) 
D $1.10 n. 


Statement of a plan for the ideal school which will 
help in producing ideal Americans. Author is secre- 
tary, Board of Public Education, Pittsburg. 


Gill, A: Herman. A short hand-book of oil 
analysis. 8th ed. Phil., Lippincott. 209 p. 
il. 12° $2 n. 

Goddard, Pliny Earle. Beaver texts, Beaver 
dialect. N. Y.. Am. Mus. of Natural Hist. 
17 295—546 p. il. 8° (Anthropological paps.) 
pap. $5 

Godlee, Sir Rickman J: Lord Lister. N. Y., 
Macmillan. ’17 19+676 p. il. 8° $6 n. 

Goff, Rev. Wa. Roy. Jesus on His second 
coming; the handbook of eschatology; or, 
a consistent Biblical view of the Lord’s re- 
turn, the resurrection of the dead and the 
judgment; with an introd. by C: M. Stuart. 
Blairsville, Pa., Keystone Pub. Ho. [c. ’17] 
99 p. por. D 60 c.; pap. 35 c. 


Study of the New Testament statements as to 
Christ’s second coming. 


Goode, J. Paul. Goode’s base maps. No. 
111, Canada; no. 112, Mexico. 15x10% 
inches. Chic., Univ. of Chic. pap. ea. 3 c. 

Gordon, Emma K. A manual for teachers of 
primary reading. Rev. ed. N. Y., Heath. 
[c. ’18] 11-+303 p. il. 12° (Gordon readers. 
New ser.) 80 c. n. 


Grasty, C: H. Flashes from the front. N. Y., 
Century Co. c. 40+306 p. il. pls. pors. O $2 
Sidelights on the war illuminating now an out- 

standing figure among the Allies, now a matter of 

diplomacy or international politics, now a section of 
trench-life, etc. Author is war correspondent of the 

New York Times. 

Gray, Ezio M. The bloodless war; tr. from 
the Italian. by Bernard Miall. N. Y., 
Doran. [n.d.] 11+263 p. D $1 n. 

Explains elaborate measures taken for many years 
before the war to bring Italy into a condition of eco- 
nomic vassalage to Germany. Also reveals the neces- 
sity of economic independence for Italy. 

Grierson, Fs. Illusions and realities of the 
war. N. Y., J: Lane. c. 192 p. D $1.25 n. 
Sketches concerning the war and the condition of 

the times by author of “‘The Invisible Alliance.” 


Guiches, Gustave. 
hy Frederic Taber Cooper. 
[c. 718] 321 p. D $1.40 n. 
A war novel of France telling the story of two 

men who answer their country’s call to arms. One 

goes forth to fight, the other, unfitted for military 

duty, works on the soil and shows himself as true a 

hero ready to make any sacrifice. 


Haas, Paul, and Hill, T. G. An introduction 
to the chemistry of plant products. 2d ed. 
N. Y., Longmans. ’17 12+411 p. diagrs. 8° 
$3.50 n. 

Hall, Alb. J. Into this world, and why. 
Atascadero, Cal., S. W. Assn. [c. 718] 
107 p. diagrs. 8° $1.50 

Hannigan, Fs. J., comp. The standard index 
to short stories, 1900-1914. N. Y., Small, 
Maynard. 334 p. 4° $10 n. 


Soldiers both; a novel; tr. 
N. Y., Stokes. 
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1858. Iowa City, Ia., Ia. State Hist. 
10+-270 p. (42 p. bibl.) front. map O ; 
Study of history and influence of Old Fort S; 

Hargrave, Mary. The earlier French 
cians (1632-1834). [N. Y., Dutto: I7 
258 p. por. D $1.50 n. . 
Gives biographies of French musicians from 

to the beginning of the nineteenth century 

conditions and influences of the times in whi 

lived and worked. 

Harper, W: Alb. The new church fo 
new time. N. Y. and Chic., 
ims. t 2<e hm 

Harris, Credo Fitch. Where the souls 
are calling; front. [in col.] by J: R 
N. Y., Britton Pub. [c. ’18] 298 p. D $: 

_ When America declares war and everyone 

little town of Hillsdale looks to Jeb Tumpson t 

an active part, he wakes up to the awful 

that he is a coward. In order to escape the 

he joins a hospital unit thinking here would 

position of comparative safety. On the batth 
bringing in the wounded he deserts a helpless ma 
hides in a shellhole. Story shows how he is 
from his cowardice, performs various feats 

and in the end wins the Croix de Guerre and r 

the respect of Marion Strong who is doing sp! 

Red Cross work at the front. 

Harrison, Baxter. The prince of Racoon 
Fork. Bost., Roxburgh Pub. [c. ’17] 188 ; 
D $1 
Story of Thurman Rice, dedicated by his par 

to the ministry. Narrative follows the events of 

life up thru his college career. 

Hart, Jos. Kenmont. Democracy in edu 
tion; a social interpretation of the hist 
of education. N. Y., Century Co. c¢«. 9+ 
418 p. (6% p. bibl.) D $1.80 


Interpretation of history and contemporary 
lems in education from point of view of democracy 


Hart, Louise. Little poems. 2d ed. [Colum- 
bus, Ga., W. Hart, Box 147] ['17] no pag 
ing S pap. (priv. pr.) 

Song-drops [verse]. [Columbus, Ga., 
Hart Pr.] [c. ’17] 20 p. port. D pap. 
pr.) . 

Poems by a little six-year-old girl, som«¢ 

have appeared in Poetry. 

Heaps, W: Ja. The perfect man. N 
Neale Pub. c. 79 p. D $1 
Collection of sketches in which author emphasiz 

qualities of fitness, soundness, cleanliness and 

ness. 

Hergesheimer, Jos. Gold and iron. N. 


A. A. Knopf. c. 331 p. D $1.50 n. 
Contents: Wild oranges; Tubal Cain; The 
fleece. 


Hewitt, Thdr. Brown. Paul Gerhardt as 4 
hymn writer; and his influence on Englis! 
hymnody. New Haven, Ct., Yale Univ. 
169 p. 8° bds. $2; pap. $1.50 

Higham, C: F: Scientific distribution; wt 
an introd. by Ja. Howard Kehler. N. ‘ 


Revel 


‘ 


{ 


A. A. Knopf. c. 183 p. D $1.50 n. { 


Book on advertising, viewing it as a new potent 
force, a disseminator of intelligence and goodwil 


Hildt, J: Coffey. The ministry of Stephen 
of. Perche during the minority of William 
II of Sicily. Northampton, Mass., Sm! 
Coll. 142—186 p. O (Studies in history 
3, no. 3) pap. 50 c. 

Hill, Marion Hill [Mrs. C: R. Hill]. 
toll of the road; front. by Stockton Mu 
ford. N. Y., Appleton. c. 321 p. D $1.5 












Gert Hall, a pretty, conventional girl living in a 
small town, is engaged to Terry Powers, a worthy 
rather dull young man. When a theatrical com- 
comes to town and offers Gert a part in a new 
play she accepts and leaves for New York. Story 
follows her in her new life, showing how her char- 
scter is developed and changed and how, at the height 

her success when she has to choose between wife- 
and the alluring life of the road, she chooses the 


pany 


itter 
Hodgson, Ralph, Last blackbird; and other 
lines. N. Y., Macmillan. ’17 5+-95 p. 12° 
$1.35 n. 


Horstmann, H: C:, and Tousley, Victor H. 
Modern wiring diagrams and descriptions ; 
a handbook of practical diagrams and in- 
; mation for electrical construction work, 
showing at a glance all that ordinary elec- 
trical workers need and nothing that they 
do not need. Chic., Drake. [c. ’18] 293 p. 
i]. diagrs. 16° $1; leath. $1.50 


Houghton, E. F., & Co. Steel and its treat- 


ment. 3d ed. Phil., The author, 240 Somer- 
set St. c. 12+165 p. il. fold. tab. diagrs. 
2° $1.50 n. 


Houser, Julia Crouse. Letters from Japan. 


N. Y., Brentano’s, agts. $3.50 (priv. pr.) 
Hoyt, Ja. Phillips. Life beyond death; the 

unity of life in the seen and unseen worlds. 

Rev. and enl. ed. Bost., Pilgrim. 17 c. 


‘15-17 50 p. por. 12° pap. 60 c. n. 

Institute for Public Service. Rainbow prom- 
ises of progress in education. [2d ed.] 
N. Y., The institute, 51 Chambers St. ’17¢ 
17-18 88 p. il. 8° pap. 50. 

Jamieson, Prudence Kelsey. Prudence; her 
book [verse]. Lawrenceville, N. J., A. F. 
Jamieson. ’17 65 p. 8° (priv. pr.) 

Jastrow, Morris, jr. The war and the com- 
ing peace; the moral issue. Phil., Lippin- 


cott. c. 144 p. D $1 n. 
Statement of the real moral issue underlying the 
which is the fight against power and national 
umbition, and a study of the problem of peace from 
angle of this moral issue showing that interna- 
tional co-operation must take the place of diplomatic 
exchanges. 

Johnson, C: Beneulyn, M.D. Illinois in the 
hfties; or, a decade of development, 185I- 
1860. Illinois centennial ed. Champaign, 
Ill, Flanigan-Pearson Co. c. 175 p. il. 
pls. pors. O $1.25 ; 

History and dueclorcnent of Illinois during the ten 
years preceding the Civil War. 


Johnson, J. E., jr. Principles, operation and 


products of the blast furnace. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 551 il. 8° $5 

Jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules. The 
French and American independence; (from 
“With Americans’ of past and _ present 
days”). N. Y., Scribner. c. ’16-’18 6+ 
212 p. S limp cl. 50 c. 

Kane, W: R., comp. Soldier’s scrap book; 


full 0’ fighting songs and poems with pep; 
including homely parodies, gems of prose 


and poetry and familiar songs, original 
poems, songs and parodies, and “The cor- 
poral of our army,” by G: O. Van Camp. 


Ridgewood, N. J., The compiler. c. III p. 
Tk 


60 c. n. 
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Kane, Rev. W: Terrence. A memoir of Wil- 


liam A. Stanton; with an introd. by J. J. 
Harty. St. Louis, Herder. 262 p. il, pl. 
pors. 12° $1.25 n. 

Kautz, J: Iden. Trucking to the trenches; 


letters from France June-November, 1917. 
Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 6+172 p. D $1 n. 
Record of author’s six months’ service as a truck 
driver in France. 
Kellermann, Annette. How to swim. N. Y., 
Doran. [c. ’18] 269 p. il. pls. pors. O $2n. 


Contents: The story of my swim to fame and for- 
tune; Easy lessons for beginners; How expert swim- 
mers are made; Fancy swimming and diving. 

N. Y., 


Physical beauty; how to keep it. 
Doran. 269 p. il. pls. pors. O $2n. 


Practical advice as to how to acquire beauty, health, 
and grace. 


Kent, W: 
for factories. 
forms 4° $4n. 

Kleinheinz, Fk. Sheep 
and judging for schools; 
the shepherd and student. 


Bookkeeping and cost accounting 
N. Y., Wiley. 7-+261 p. il. 


management, breeds 
a textbook for 
4th ed. Madi- 


son, Wis., The author, 412 Charter St. c. 
20+306 p. il. por. 12° $1.60 
Knowlson, T: Sharper. Originality; a popu- 


lar study of the creative mind. Phil., Lip- 
pincott. 303 p. 8° $3.50n. 

Kokatnur, Vaman Ramchandra. The action 
of trioxymethylene on various hydrocar- 


bons in the presence of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride. Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn. ’17 
45 p. 8° pap. 50 cn. 

Lane, Franklin Knight. The American spirit; 
addresses in war-time. N. Y., Stokes. [c. 
18] 10+131 p. D bds. 75 c. n. 


Patriotic addresses by the Secretary of the 


Lang, Bp. Cosmo Gordon. 


Interior. 


The miracles of 


Jesus as marks on the way of life. New 
American ed. N. Y., Dutton. [’18] 296 p. 
D $1.60 n. 

The parables of Jesus. New American 
ed. N. Y., Dutton. [’18] 12+274 p. D $1.60 
n. 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott. The history of 
early relations between the United States 
and China, 1784-1844. New Haven, Ct. 
Yale Univ. ’17 209 p. (55 p. bibl.) 8° (Trans- 
actions of the Conn. Academy of ‘ate and 


Sciences, v. 22) pap. $2.20 n. 
Lavington, Marg. Cackles and lays; [with 
il. in col. by] Helen Urquhart. N. Y., J: 


Lane. 75 p. col. pls. D $1n. 
Humorous illustrated ryhmes. 

Law, F: Houk, ed. Modern short stories; a 
book for high schools; ed. with introd. and 
notes. N. Y., Century Co. c. 194303 P. 
il. pls. D $1 , 
Contains selections by Joel Chandler Harris, Mary 

Mapes Dodge, Lafce adio Hearn, Leo Tolstoi, Richard 

Harding Davis, Stacy Aumonier, Rudyard Kipling, 

S. Weir Mitchell, A. Conan Doyle and others. 

Lee, E. Markham. On listening to music. 
ie: Y., Dutton] [n. d.] 8+159 p. (334 
bibl.) il. music D $1.50 n. 


Non-technical instruction in musical appreciation. 
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Lee, Gerald Stanley. The air-line to liberty ; 
a prospectus for all nations. N. Y., Ken- 
nerley. c. 12+370 p. D $1.25n. 
Exposition of the idea that advertising should 

eventually take the place of war. Author believes 

that United States should advertise its ideals to Ger- 
many and advocates firing American editorials into 

Germany from airplanes. 

Leeman, Jean. French in a nutshell; prac- 
tical phrase book for the use of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the army and navy. N. Y., 


Dutton. [c. ’18] 9+88 p. D $1n. 


Lettres d’un vieil Américain a un Frangais; 
tr. de l’Anglais par J. L. Duplain; preface 
de “Lysis.” N. Y., Brentano’s. 269 p. 12° 
pap. $1 n. 

Leyland, J: The achievement of the British 
navy in the world-war. N. Y., Doran. 
[n.d.] 7+04 p. il. pls. 2 fold. maps D 


$1 n. 

Description of England’s accomplishments in blockad- 
ing the German fleet, molesting enemy’s coast posi- 
tions, etc. Explains importance of North Sea and the 
Mediterranean and discusses new branches of the 
service which have been inaugurated because of 
changed conditions. 


Lippman, Betty F. Aunt Betty’s cook book 
Cin., Bacharach Press, 415 Pioneer St. [c. 
18] 8+97 p. 8° $1 

Lloyd George and the war; a personal his- 
tory of his part in Armageddon; by an in- 
dependent liberal. [N. Y., Macmillan] [n. 
d.} 159 p. D pap. 80c.n. 

Luciani, Luigi. Human physiology. 5 v. 
v. 4, Sense organs; tr. by Frances A. 
Welby; with a preface by J. N. Langley; 
ed. by Gordon M. Holmes. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan. ’17 10+5109 p. il. 8° $5.25 n. 

Lutz, Edn. G: Practical art anatomy; with 
il. by the author. N. Y., Scribner. c. 7+ 
254 p. il. D bds. $1.50n. 


Study of the art of figure representation especially 
designed for the beginner. 


Lyman, Eug. W:, D.D. The experience of 
God in modern life. N. Y., Scribner. cc. 
8+154 p. D $1n. 

Reinterpretation of Christianity. Author is profes- 
sor of philosophy of religion, Union Theological 


Seminary. 

McClure, J:, ed. The stag’s hornbook. N. Y., 
A. A. Knopf. c. 444 p. S $1.60 n. 

_ Anthology of convivial and merry verse of the Eng- 

lish language from early days down to the present. 

McCutcheon, G: Barr. Shot with crimson; 
with il. by F. R. Gruger. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead. c. 1161p. pls. D $1n. 

Story following the machinations of a clever group 
of pro-Germans in New York. Narrative centers 
about the society leader, Mrs. Carstairs, who after 
having aided in various plots and “accidental” deaths, 
is discovered by the secret service officials and destroys 
herself. 

McFadden, Eliz. Apthorp, and Crimmins, 
Agnes. The man without a country; a play; 
adapted from the story of the same name 
by E: Everett Hale. N. Y., S. French. 
[c. ’18] 80p. D pap. 25c. 

MacGrath, Harper. The girl in his house; 
il. by Howard Giles. N. Y., Harper. [c. 
18] 148 p. col. pls. D $1.25 n. 

James Armitage, because he was jilted, had left 
New York for six years’ adventure in distant lands. 


Upon his return he finds his luxurious New York 
home inhabited by the beautiful and mysterious girl, 





‘Jacques Breton, recovering at the hospital, fi 








Doris, and upon investigation discove: 

agent, Bordman, having disposed of + ene 

home, has absconded with half his weal; sat 

discloses who the girl really is, the reason 
man’s dishonesty and ends with the lov: el 
and Doris. _ 

McLaren, Barbara [Mrs. Fs. McLaren] 
Women of the war; with an introd. hy 
H. H. Asquith. N. Y., Doran. 18) 
160 p. il. col. front. pls. pors. O $1.2: yn ~ 
Story of thirty-one leaders among wome: 

fields of war work. 

MacManus, Seumas. Ireland’s case. 2¢ e 
N. Y., The author, Box 1313. c. 2% 5 
$1 

McMaster, J: Bach. The life and rf 
Stephen Girard, mariner and merchant. 2 
v. Phil., Lippincott. c. 7+468; 480 p. jj 
pls. por. col. fronts. facsm. O $5 n. bxd 
Biography of Stephen Girard, great American bene. 

factor, giving story of his career from cabin boy on 

French merchantman to merchant prince and great 

private banker. Index. 


McRae, Maj. Donald M. Offensive fighting: 
auth. for publication by the Secretary of 
War, upon recommendation of the genera! 
staff. Phil., Lippincott. c. 1I96p. il. figs. 
fold. plans S $2 


Practical information concerning methods of attack, 
trench raids, trench routine, patrols, front line ob- 
servations, etc. Author was major, Canadian Infantry 

ey 


Mahon, Shiela. Irish joy stories. N. Y, 
Mahon Press, 509 W. 161st St. 108p. por 
O pap. 50c. 

Stories of Irish life. 

Manners, J. Hartley. Out there; a dramatic 
composition in three parts; with il. from 
photographs of the play. N. Y., Dodd 
Mead. c. 13+182 p. pls. D $1.25 n. 

Marbo, Camille. The man who survived; 
by Fk. Hunter Potter. N. Y., Harper 
[c. 18] 190p. front. D $1.35 n. 


Story of a dual personality, told in diary 


ve 


le ¢ 


he has the form of his friend, Marcel Lauret, who 


was killed by the same bullet that wounded hips 
He is accepted by his wife and all his world as 
Marcel and there is no way of making people | 


stand his terrible secret. In the end he finds 
by returning to the front. ; 
Marriott, Crittenden. Via Berlin. N. 
Shores. ’17 275 p. 12° $1.50 n. 
Marryat, F: Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
A. L. Burt Co., 114 E. 23d St. 360 p. front 
12° (Home lib.) $1 
Marshall, Archibald. The Graftons; a nove 


rele 


<? 


N. Y., Dodd, Mead. c. 13+337 D 
$1.50 n. ‘ 
_ Continues story of an English family, the Grattons, 
introduced in author’s “Abington Abbey.” Develops 


line 


the romances of the two elder daughters, Car 
and Beatrix, who marry happily, tho Caroline's ch 
does not please her relatives. Chronicles ; 
change in vicars and the quiet happenings of a ‘ul 
community in England before the war. 


Mason, Dan. Gregory. The appreciation 
music. v. 3, Short studies of great master 
pieces. N. Y., H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 454 
St. c. 4+152 p. il. music 8° $1.25 

Mercer, S: Alfr. Browne, D.D. Allied 
American peace terms; as seen bj 
guist. Milwaukee, Young  Churchima! 
66p. O boc. n. 


__Author is professor of Semitic languages, W 
rheological Seminary, Chicago. 


Mercier, Desiré Félicien Francois Joseph 
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Cardinal. A manual of modern scholastic 
philosophy; auth. tr. 8th ed. v. 2, Na- 
tural theology (theodicy), logic, ethics, his- 
tory of philosophy. St. Louis, Herder. 16+ 
551 PD. facsm. 8° $3.50 n. 

Michleson, Don A. Resurrection of the gods 
[verse]. Bost. [Badger] c. 85p. D $1n. 
Miller, Alice Duer [Mrs. H: Wise Miller]. 
The happiest time of their lives; il. by 
Paul Meylan. N. Y., Century Co. c. ’17-’18 

368 p. pls. D $1.40 

At eighteen Mathilde Severence, very charming, 
rich and sheltered, falls in love with Pete Wayne, 
whose mother is a reformer. Mrs. Farron, Mathilde’s 
mother, opposes the match vehemently, for no very 
good reason except that the young people have had 
different backgrounds and she does not consider Pete 

“personage” enough for her daughter. Pete, how- 

ever, eventually succeeds in winning over Mrs. Farron, 


partly thru his own force of character and partly 
because of the co-operation of Mathilde’s step-father. 


Miller, H. M. Modern homes and bunga- 
lows. [Roanoke, Va., Stone Pr. and Mfg. 
Co.] 64 p. il. plans 8° $1.50 

Mitchell, G: Winter. Anthropology up-to- 
date. Bost., Stratford Co. c. 9+77 p. S 
75 ¢. 

Humorous sketches. 

Mowrer, Paul Scott. Hours of France in 
peace and war [verse]. N. Y., Dutton. c. 
8+71 p. D $1 n. 

Mulford, Clarence E. The man from bar 20; 
a story of the cow-country; pictures by Fk. 
E. Schoonover. Chic., McClurg. c. 319p. 
pls. D $1.40 
_Exciting narrative telling how the man from bar 20, 

single handed, cleared a far western communty of 


a lawless gang of rustlers, desperadoes, and gun-men 
whose crimes had spread terror thru the country. 


National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Child welfare in Oklahoma; an inquiry by 
the committee for the University of Okla- 
homa; under the direction of E: N. Clop- 
per. N. Y., The author, 105 E. 22d St. [c. 
18] 285 p. map O pap. 75 c. n. 

Neil, Marion Harris, ed. Favorite recipes 
cook book; a complete culinary guide. 
N. Y., F. M. Lupton, 80 Lafayette St. 17 
504 p. pls. 12° $1.25 n. 

New international atlas of the world; de- 
scriptive and pictorial, containing about 85 
maps, Over 100,000 indexed place names with 
their population, and much valuable statis- 
tical information. New war ed. Milwau- 


kee, C. N. Caspar. ’17 224 p. il. maps 
~ $2 n. 
O'Kelly, Leumas. The waysiders. N. Y., 
Stokes. 203 p. il. 12° $1rn. 


Olcott, Virginia. Patriotic plays for young 
people; costumes il. by Harriet Mead OI- 
cott. N. Y., Dodd, Mead. c. 11-+174 p. 
col. pls. D $1.25 n. 

oy: deal with such subjects as food conservation, 
iritt, industry and Red Cross work. 


’ . . 
O'Malley, Fk. Ward. The war-whirl in Wash- 
ington; with il. by Tony Sarg. N. Y., Cen- 
ae Co. c. 298 p. pls. O $1.50 
“ll ‘morous aspect of Washington as seen in war 
‘me. Author is of the New York Sun. 


Osborn, Alex. Faickney, and Ramsay, Rob. E. 
‘he optimism book for offices. [Jamestown, 








N. Y., Journal Press] [c. ’18] 61 p. il. pl. 
blue-prints (1 fold.) facsm. 12° bds. $1.10 n. 

Osborn, E: Bolland. The muse in arms. 
N. Y., Stokes. 295 p. 12° $2.25 n. 

Palmer, Truman Garrett. Sugar beet seed, 
history and development. N. Y., Wiley. 
15+120 p. il. tabs. 12° $1.35 n. 

Paul. J: Haywood. When the sun rose in 
the west; a story of the first Advent, with 
a Japanese setting. Louisville, Ky., Pente- 
costal Pub. [c. ’17] 38 p. 12° 5o0c. 

Perla, Leo. What is “national honor”?; the 
challenge of the reconstruction; with a 
special introd. by Norman Angell. N. Y., 
Macmillan. c. 29+211 p. D $1.50 n. 


Study of the question as to what national honor is 
and an inquiry into the technique of reconstruction 
after the war. 


Phillips, Philip Lee. The first map and de- 
scription of Ohio, 1787; by Manaseh Cutler. 
A bibliographical account, with reprint of 
the “Explanation.” Wash., D. C., W. H. 
Lowdermilk & Co., 1418 F St. 41 p. fold. 
map f° $4 n. (200 copies) 

Plan book of modern homes; 40 complete 
plans submitted in a national competition. 
[Columbus, O., Upper Arlington Co. [c. ’18] 
no paging 4° pap. $1 

Porter, Arth. Kingsley. Beyond architecture. 
Bost., M. Jones Co. c. 11+200 p. il. pls. 
O bds. $2 n. 


Study of architecture dealing with its broad princi- 
ples. Stress is laid upon joy in creation. Author 
demonstrates fact that hope for the future of Amer- 
ican art lies in intellectuality. 

Practical compendium of commercial pen let- 
tering and designs. 3d ed. Pontiac, Mich., 
Newton Automatic Shading Pen Co. c. ’14 
100 p, il. 4° pap. $1 

Prior, F: J: The new, revised and enlarged 
third year mechanical examination for en- 
gineers and firemen; with explanations of 
terms used in locomotive practice. [Muil- 
waukee, Wis., Federal Railway Inst., Box 
76] c. 221 p. 16° (Prior system of self- 
educational text and _ reference books) 
$2.50 n. 

Pumpelly, Raphael. My reminiscences. In 
2v. N. Y., Holt. c. 13+438: 11+439— 
844 p. il. pls. pors. maps (part fold.) (part 
col.) O $7.50 n. bxd. 

Reminiscences of author, sometime professor of 
economic geology at Harvard, telling of his life and 
experiences in Corsica and the Balkans, in Arizona, 
Japan, China, etc., and of his trip around the world. 
Also tells of his life as mining expert and as professor 
and gives pictures of his home life at Newport and at 
Dublin, New Hampshire. Index. 

Raine, W: MacLeod. The sheriff's son; with 
il. by Harold Cue. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. 
c. 17-18 7-+345 p. pls. D $1.50n. 

Story laid in the wild west. Roy Beaudry, the 
sheriff’s son, is born with an inheritance of physical 
fear. He is educated in the East but returns to his 
old home and arouses the hostility of the same gang 
which had killed his father about twenty years before. 
Story shows how he conquered both his fear and his 
enemies and how he won the love of Beulah Ruther- 
| ford. 
| Rand-McNally atlas of the world war; sup- 
plemented by large-scale maps, in minute 





detail, of the western front, showing the 
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farthest advance of the German armies in 
1914 and the battle front of to-day where 
cur Sammies fight; also the Italian-Austro- 
Hungarian battle front. Chic. and N. Y., 
Rand, McNally. [n.d.] 15 p. il. pls. F 25 c. 

Reed, G: Abolition of ownership; the na- 
tural government. N. Y., McCoy Pub. and 
Masonic Supply Co., 45 John St. °17 Ig! p. 
12° $1.50 


Reynolds, Gertrude M. Robins [Mrs. L: 
Baillie Reynolds]. The lonely stronghold. 
N. Y., Doran. [c. 718] 381 p. D $1.35 n. 


Olwen Inner leaves her grandfather’s vicarage to 
become companion to a Mrs. Guyse who lives in a 
lonely ‘Pele’ in Northumberland. In spite of the 
mystery that surrounds the family, and warnings from 
the doctor in the neighborhood, Olwen determines to 
stay. However, when she realizes that she has fallen 
in love with Ninian, Mrs. Guyse’s son, she runs 
away, which leads to the disclosure that Mrs. Guyse 
and Ninian’s twin brother, having learned that Ol- 
wen’s father whom she has known nothing about for 
years, is a millionaire, have determined to force Ol- 
wen to marry Ninian in order to retrieve the family 


fortunes. Olwen has called forth the best there is in 
Ninian and he refuses to fulfil his part in the plot. 
After Ninian and Olwen have been separated for 


several years, their real love for each other brings 

them together again. 

Richards, Paul. Bakers’ bread; with appen- 
dix. 4th ed. Chic., Bakers’ Helper Co., 
327 S. La Salle St. [c. ’18] 143 p. por. 12° 
$1 n. 


Rinehart, Mrs. Mary Roberts. Tenting tonight ; 
a chronicle of sport and adventure in Gla- 
cier Park and the Cascade Mountains. 
Bost.. Houghton Mifflin. c. ’17-18 8+ 
187 p. il. pls. O $1.75 n. 

Author’s account of her travels in Glacier National 

Park region and the Cascade Mountains. 


Rippmann, Wa. Hints on teaching French; 
with a running commentary to Dent’s first 
and second French books. N. Y., Dutton. 
[n. d.] 84+136 p. S bds. 7oc.n 


Robinson, Canon C: H: Our bounden duty. 
[New ed] with a new preface. N. Y., Long- 
mans. 7+I171 p. O pap. 25c¢.n. 


Roche, Arth, Somers. Ransom! 
Doran. [c. ’16-’18] 312 p. D $1.35 n. 
Story of how the “‘Readjustment Society of the 

World” attempts to control the wealth of the world 
and of how the clever and unscrupulous Simon Berg- 
son sees a chance to make millions for himself. He 
kidnaps the great financier, Burton Conybear, and 
forces him to draw out millions of dollars bringing 
the country to the verge of a great financial panic. 
Philip Waring, a wealthy young man, loses his money 
thru Bergson and determines to get it back. Narra- 
tive follows his thrilling experiences and his adven- 
tures with Miss Claire Sorel whose coolness and cour- 
age help in unravelling affairs and in the end Waring 
gains not only his fortune but a wife. 


Mm Re 


Rollins, Montgomery [Timothy Hay, pseud.]. 
Over here stories. Bost., M. Jones Co. ce. 
7p I) tds. 75 c. 

Collection of short stories showing what we can do 
here for the boys over there. 

Rose, Clinton Emmett. Civil government of 
Idaho; for the use of schools. 4th ed., rev., 
1918. N. Y., Macmillan. c. ’12-'18 8+ 
144 p. D 56 c. n. 

Rosenfeld, Isidor. The practical designer for 
women’s and misses’ underwear; consist- 
ing of corset covers, camisoles, brassiers, 


~ 
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envelope chemise, nightgowns 
bloomers, combinations, pajamas, 
slips and petticoats, according to 
up-to-date method; specially desig: 
self-instruction. [N. Y.] Leading 
Co., 1222 E. 14th St. c. 780—8: 
° ~ 
4 2 

Rudmore-Brown, T: Brown. 
studies. N. Y.,J: Lane. t29p. D ¢ 
Essays on French writers. Author is prof 

Romance languages, University of Dublin. 

Roy, Mrs. Lillian Eliz. Becker. Th 
craft girls in the city. N. Y., Dora: 
18] 329 p. il. pls. D $1.25n. 
Companion book to “Woodcraft Girls 


telling how the delightful adventures of a 
in the open were brought to town. 


Ruschke, Egmont W. 
o’ verse. Bost., Stratford Co. c. 13-4 
D $n. 

Three short plays and a collection of lyric 

Sanders, Alvin Howard. 
series of historical sketches, memoirs 
records of the breed and its developme: 
the United States and Canada, witl 
appendix bringing the record down th: 
the opening years of the twentieth 
Chic., Sanders Pub., 542 S. Dearbort 
[c. ’18] 1021 p. il. pors. map pls. 12 


"18 


tf} 


French 


The echo: and a 


» 


Shorthorn cattle 


Scharlieb, Mary Dacomb, M.D. How to « 


lighten our children. N. Y. and 
Revell. c. 192 p. 12° $1 n. 

Schultz, Ja. Williard. 
wea); the guide of Lewis and Clark; 
own story now 
Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 
O $1.50 n. 

Story of Cacajawea, the Indian woman who § 
Lewis and Clark across the Rocky Mountains 
Pacific Coast, as heard by author from an old 
who had it from Sacajawea herself. 


Sears, Franklin Warren. How 
fear. N. Y., Centre Pub., 110 W. 34t! 
[c. ’18] 76p. 12° 
if” ser.) $1 

Sears, Willis G. Socrates; a poem 
[Omaha, Neb., Festner Pr., 1309 H 
St.] [c. 718] 25p. D $1n.; pap. 75¢.! 

Selva, Salomon de la. 
other poems. N. Y., J: 
$1.25 n. 

Shakespeare, W: The second part of 
the Fourth; ed. by L. Winstanley. 
can rev. ed.] N. Y., Heath. [c. 18] 
177 p. 16° (Arden Shakespeare) 30 ¢ 

Shannon, T: Washington. 
men; a volume of vital knowledge des! 


234 P. 


Tropical town; 
Lane. c. 132P 


(“The books without 


Personal help 


to help married and marriageable me! 


avoid the physical, mental and mora! 
asters due to ignorance of the laws of 
ual nature; also advice, counsel and 
essential to safety and happiness i 
social relations of the sexes. Marietta 
S. A. Mullikin Co. [c. 
pors’ 12° (Personal help ser.) $1.35; 
Personal help for parents. Mariett: 
S. A. Mulliken Co. [c. ’18] 288 p. 
(Personal help ser.) $1.35; $1.90 


18] 288 p. il. 


Bird woman (Sacaja- 


first given to the world 


to conqgue! 


+ 
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Shannon, T: Washington, and Lewis, R: W. 
Personal help for boys; vital information 
for boys at ages of greatest danger to 
mental, moral and physical wellbeing, with 
advice, counsel and help essential to safe- 
ty in their relations with other boys; also 
hints on the proper relations with young 
virls, embracing just what every boy should 
know and no more; supplementary chapters 
on the development of ideal boyhood and 
character building. Marietta, O., S. A. 
Mullikin Co. [c. 718] 288p. il. pls. 12° 
(Personal help ser.) $1.35; $1.90 

Shannon, T: Washington, and Truitt, W: J: 
Personal help for the married; a volume 
of vital facts for all married and marriage- 
able men and women, who would escape the 
disastrous consequences of ignorance of 
the laws of sex and heredity. Marietta, O., 
S. A. Mullikin Co. [c. ’18] 288 p. il. pls. 
12° (Personal help ser.) $1.35; $1.90 

Sherman, H: Clapp. Chemistry of food and 
nutrition. 2d ed., rewritten and enlarged. 
N. Y., Macmillan. c. ’11-718 13+545 p. 
(bibls.) il. figs. tabs. D $2 n. 

Simonds, Fk. Herb. History of the world 
war. [5 v.] v. 2, The making of middle 
Europe. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Page. c. 15+253 p. il. pls. col. front. maps 
Q $3.50 n. 

Smith, Edg. Fahs. The life of Robert Hare, 
an American chemist (1781-1858); with a 
por. in col. and 4 doubletones. Phil., Lip- 
pincott. 17 c. 8+508 p. 8° $5 n. 

Smith, Roy T: The sacred honor and duty 
black American citizens owe the Ethiopian 
race. [Kansas City, Mo., F. Hudson Pub.] 
[c. 18] sop. 16° $1n. 

Smith, W. F. Rabelais in his writings. [N. Y., 
Putnam] 6+230p. D bds. $2n. 

Study of the life and writings of Frangois Rabelais 
in the light of modern research. Index. 

Spaller, Mrs. Louise Francis, and Shannon, 
T: Washington. Personal help for girls; 
vital help for girls from early adolescence 
to the dawn of young womanhood on 
‘learning to live”; including inspiring 
“heart to heart talks” on choice of com- 
panions, proper conduct and dress, develop- 
ing character, safeguarding reputation and 
promoting health, happiness, influence and 
power; supplementary chapters on vital sex 
instruction for young girls. Marietta, O., 
S. A. Mullikin Co. [c. ’18] 288p. il. pls. 
12° (Personal help ser.) $1.35; $1.90 

Personal help for young women; vital 
help for young women, married or single, 
designed to help them in their truest physi- 
cal, mental and moral development through 
a chaste, scientific and practical knowledge 
of themselves. Marietta, O., S. A. Mullikin 
Co. [c. ’18] 288 p. il. pls. 12° (Personal 
help ser.) $1.35; $1.90 

Spier, Leslie. An outline for a chronology 
of Zuhi' ruins.’ N. Y., Am. Mus. of Natural 
Hist. 207—331 p. il. fold. map 8°° (An- 
thropological paps.) $1 

Stanley, W: Hiram. Safeguarding the fu- 
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ture. Buffalo*N. Y., The author. c. 1ogp. 
pls. 4° leath. $1 

Sterling, G: The binding of the beast; and 
other war verse. San Francisco, A. M. 
Robertson, 222 Stockton St. ’17 51 p. 12° $1; 
limp leath. $1.50 

Stevens, C: McClellan. The wonderful story 
of Joan of Arc; and the meaning of her life 
for Americans. N. Y., Cupples & Leon. 
[c. 18] 9+344 p. il. pls. pors. O $1.50n. 
Study and appreciation of Joan of Arc. 

Stevens, Don Lorenzo. A bibliography of 
municipal utility regulation and municipal 
ownership. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. c. 8+410 p. 8° (Harvard business 
studies, v. 4) $4n. 


Storer, Mrs. Maria Longworth. The Villa 
Rossignol; or, the advance of Islam. St. 
Louis, Herder. 6+384 p. 8° $1 n. 


Stowe, Nathan. Sixty years’ recollections of 
New York; and its chronology from 1637 
up to and including 1916; the whole ed. 
and rev. by Newton Harrison. Milford, 
Ct. [H. Y. Putney, 55 Broad St.] ’17 95 p. 
il. por. fold. map O $1.25 

Sullivan, Mark. Wake up, America. N. Y., 
Macmillan. c. ror p. S bds. 60 c. 

Discussion of the shipping problem. 

Swinburne, Algernon C: Posthumous poems; 
ed. by Edm. Goss and T: Ja. Wise. N. Y., 
J: Lane. c. 26+194 p. O $1.50 n. 


Poems belonging to whole range of author’s career 
and discovered after tiis death. 


Thomas, Harry Higgott. Rockeries; how to 
make and plant them. N. Y., Funk & W. 
142 p. il. 12° 60 c. n. 

Thompson, W. J., comp. Wooden shipbuild- 
ing; a comprehensive manual for wooden 
shipbuilders to which is added a masting 
and rigging guide. Chic., McClurg. c. 
202 p. tabs. D $2.50 n. 

Tolman, Alb. W. Jim Spurling, fisherman; 
or, making good. N. Y., Harper. [c. 718] 
290 p. il. pls. D $1.25 n. 

Story of the experiences of three boys as deep-sea 
fishermen off the Maine coast. Jim Spurling’s uncle 
gives the boys fishing rights on Tarpaulin Island, the 


cabin of an old vessel is fitted up for a camp, and 
many adventures follow. 


Trelles y Govin, Carlos Manuel. Biblioteca 
cientifica Cubana. v. I, Matematicas, as- 
tronomia, ciencias militares, ciencias fisicas, 
ciencias naturales biologia, antropologia, 
agricultura; il. el. volumen con II4 retra- 
tos; tirada de 200 ejemplares. [N. Y., G. E. 
Stechert.] 7+471 p. pors. O pap. $5 n. 

Tweedy, Fk. The discarded confidante; and 
other stories. N. Y., Neale Pub. c. 258p. 


front. D $1.25 

Contents: The discarded confidante; Bobbie; A 
red-headed girl; Three months; Money; The subliminal 
brute; Prisoners of fate; The doormat. 


U. S. War Dept. Infantry drill regulations, 
United States Army, I9gII; with text correc- 
tions to November oth, 1917; change no. 
21; and appendix D, for use with the United 
States rifle, model 1917 (Enfield). N. Y., 
E. N. Appleton. [n.d.] 258 p. il. figs. 
T 50 c.; pap. 30-c. 

Reprint of War Department document 453. 
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Van Loan, C: Emmett. Fore! N. Y., Do- 
ran. [c. ’14-’16] 328 p. D $1.35 n. 
Collection of golf stories. Partial contents: Gentle- 

men, you can’t go through; Little Poison Ivy; A 

mixed foursome; A cure of lumbago; The man who 

quit. 

Vincent, G: Edg. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; a review of its war work, public 
health activities, and medical education 
projects in the year 1917. N. Y., Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 47 p. il. maps tabs. O 
pap. 

Watt, Lauchlan Maclean. The heart of a 
soldier. N. Y., Doran. [c. 18] 258 p. D 
$1.35 n. ; 
Author, a chaplain to the forces, tells of the inner 

lives of the men at the front. 

Weed, Clarence Moores. Our trees, how to 
know them; photos. from nature by Arth. I. 
Emerson; with a guide to their recognition 
at any season of the year and notes on 
their characteristics, distribution and cul- 
ture; with an illustrated introd. 5th ed. 
Phil., Lippincott. c. 08-18 21-+13—295 p. 
pls. O $3.50 n. 

Wellman, Mabel Thacher. Economy in food. 
Bost., Little, Brown. c. 36 p. tabs. D 
30 c. n. 

Shows how to practice economy in buying, storing, 
preparing and serving food and in planning meals. 
West, Carl J. Introduction to mathematical 

statistics. Columbus, O., R. G. Adams & 

Co. 150 p. 8° $2.50 n. 

West, Irene. A soul’s appeal; and other 
poems, by the actress-convert. Hunting- 
ton, Ind., Our Sunday Visitor Press. _ [c. 
18] 102 p. por. 16° $1 n. 

Westcott, H: Palmer. Measurement of gas 
by orifice meter. Erie, Pa., Electric Metal 
Works. 7-+408 p. il. diagrs. 12° $3.50; 
leath. $4 

Western battle front; showing the fighting 
fronts of the U. S. armies and her allies; 
with complete index of all towns on reverse 
side of the map. 36x28 inches. Milwau- 
kee, C. N. Caspar. Pocket ed. 40 c.; wall 
ed. 50 c.; wall ed. mounted on cloth $1 


Weston, Fk., D.D. God with us; the mean- 
ing of the tabernacle. Milwaukee, Young 
Churchman. ['18] 24+135 p. D $1.40 
Discussion concerning reservation by the Bishop of 

Zanzibar. 

Weston, Wa. Newell. Intuition; its office, its 
laws, its psychology, its triumphs and its 
divinity. N. Y., Goodyear Bk. Concern, 
1138 Broadway. [c. 718] 186 p. 12° $1.50 

Wheelock, J: Hall. The belovéd adventure 
[verse]. N. Y., Scribner. 242 p. 8° $1.50 
n. 

Published in 1912 by Sherman, French & Co. 

The human fantasy [verse]. N. Y., Scrib- 

ner. 141 p. 12° $1.25 n. 

Published in 1911 by Sherman, French & Co. 
Love and liberation [verse]. N. Y., Scrib- 

ner. 211 p. 12° $1.50 n. 

Published in 1913 by Sherman, French & Co. 

White, G. A. A metallurgical study of the 
steel base as related to galvanizing; being 
volume number one of a series on the 
manufacture of sheet steel. [Buffalo, N. a. 
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Matthews-Northup Works, 177 \ : 
ton St.] [c. ’18] 58 p. il. fig: ) 
bds. $2 1 
Study of the composition and finish of 

and the practice connected with their manu 

White, Hannah, ed. and comp. From the fr: 
shot; a picture history of the great war 
N. Y., Independent Corp., 119 W. goth S 
c. 223 p. il. pors. maps diagrs. f° $2 

Whitehead, Alfr. North. The organizatio: 
thought; educational and scientific. 
Lippincott. 228 p. 8° $2 

Whitford, Rob. C. Madame de Stael’s | 
ary reputation in England. [Urbana. [I] 
Univ. of Ill. 60 p. Q (Studies in languag 


and literature, v. 4, no. I) pap. 75 ¢ 


Whitney, Caspar. “Gott mit uns!”; the boche 


delusion. N. Y., Am. Defense Soc., 44 E 
23d St. [c. 718] 63 p. D pap. 25 ¢ 


Wilson, Woodrow. A history of the Am 
can people; enl. by the addition of original 
sources and leading documents of American 
history, including narratives of early ex 
plorers, grants, charters, concessions, trea- 
ties, revolutionary documents, state papers, 
proclamations and enactments; il. with con- 
temporary views, pors., facsms. and maps 
selected from rare books and prints. Docu- 
mentary ed. 10 v. N. Y., Harper. [c. ’18] 
8° $29 

War addresses; with an introd. and notes 
by Arth. Roy Leonard. Bost., Ginn. [c. ’18] 
32+-129 p. por. S bds. 32 c. 


Collection of President’s war addresses arranged 
for school use. 

Withers, Hartley. The business of finance 
N. Y., Dutton. [c. 718] 8+204 p. D 
$1.50 n. . 
Points out where the strength of our financial sys 

tem lies and how it can best be used to bring hack 

well-ordered social conditions and meet the problem 
of rebuilding civilization. 

Worth, Patience. Hope Trueblood; commu- 
nicated through Mrs. J: H. Curran; ed. 
Casper S. Yost. N. Y., Holt. c. 6+363?. 
D $1.50 n. 
Mid-Victorian novel by the invisible pre-Victori 

writer whose work was described in “Patience Wort! 

a Psychic Mystery.’’ In this novel author 

her archaic dialect. Story is the autobiography 

Hope Trueblood, born in an English village wit 

the knowledge of a father and enduring the cons 

quent tortures inflicted by a narrow community 
follows her suffering and the suffering of others su" 
rounded by the same mystery that envelops her 

in the end there is a final clearing. 

Wren, Capt. Percival Christopher. Stepsons 
of France. N. Y., Stokes. 269 p. 
$1.50 n. 

Wrightson, Hilda Alice. Games for ch 

’ ° ae 
dren’s development; il. by E. Jerome O’Con- 
nor. N.Y., Prospect Press, 188 W. 4th >! 
239 p. il. pls. 12° $1.50 

Youngken, Heber Wilkinson, Pharmacet 
tical botany. 2d ed., rev. and enl.; with 195 
illustrations. Phil., Blakiston. 386 p. % 

Zdrubeg, F. B. Pocket dictionary of the B 
hemian and English languages. v. 1, B 

hemian-English; y. 2, English-Bohemian 

Milwaukee, C. N. Caspar. 678 p. 24° ©€3 

$1; 2 v. in 1 $2 n. 
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The Publishers’ Weekly 


Subscription Rates. 
One year, postage prepaid in the United States, $5.00; 


foreign, $6.00. ; : ; 
Single copies, 10 cents. Educational Number, in 
leatherette, so cents, Christmas Bookshelf, 25 cents. 


Advertising Rates. 


Front section (full pages only)....... sseeee $35.00 
(Back section, unspecified position) 


May 25, 1918 





—_—— 





i  SPeOTUPTerrTereerereeeri ieee 30 00 
BENE PRs isc oc 60 bscaeesededenssseescrdes 17 00 
Quarter Page ..ccceeceececcersececseccsens 9 00 
Eighth page ..... Sides Ge aeert a biaie ae Wie ate OSs Wee 5 00 
OHO TIMICOTIUD DABS acc c ieee stew sesiciviecsies 2 50 

The above rates are for unspecified positions. Spe- 


cial rates for preferred positions (full pages only). 
Higher rates are charged for the Summer Reading, 

Educational Number and Christmas Bookshelf, and 

for the monthly Book Review supplement sections. 


Advertising copy should reach us Tuesday noon— 
earlier if proof is desired out-of-town. Forms close 
Thursday night. 

Under the headings of “BOOKS WANTED” and 
“BOOKS FOR SALE” book-trade subscribers are 
given under their own names five nonpareil lines 
(exclusive of address) free advertising for specified 
books, not more than one title to the line, in any 
issue except special numbers, but not exceeding one 
hundred lines a year, a maximum of fifty lines under 
“Books Wanted” and fifty lines under ‘Books for 
Sale,’ and if over five lines are sent for either de- 
partment in only one issue, or fifty lines for each 
department within the calendar year, the excess is 
at ten cents a line. Bills for this service will be 
rendered monthly. Objectionable books are excluded 
so far as they are noted. 

In answering, please state edition, condition and 
price, including postage or express charges. Houses 
that will deal exclusively on a cash-on-delivery basis 
should put [Cash] after their firm name. The ap- 
pearance of advertisements in this column, or else- 
where in the WEEKLY does not furnish a guarantee 
of credit. While it endeavors to safeguard its columns 
by withholding the privileges of advertising should 
occasion arise, booksellers should take usual precau- 
tions in extending credit. 

“Books Wanted” must be designated by actual title, 
not by “any.” 

Write your wants plainly, on one side of the sheet 
only. Illegible “wants” are ignored. The WEEKLY 
is not responsible for errors. Parties with whom 
there is no account must pay in advance. 
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Under “HELP WANTED” or for other small 
undisplayed advertisements, hte charge is 15 cents a 
nonpareil line. No reduction for repeated matter. 
Count seven words to the line. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


One line, $7; two, $12; 


BOOK MANUFACTURING 





three, $16; 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SPECIAL SERVICE | 





K. M. Knudsen, 82 Madison Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 
Research _Work, Editing, Revising, Indexes. 
Scandinavian Translations a Specialty. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING 





The American Book Bindery and Stratford Press, 
406-26 West 31st Street. Printing and Binding, 
large facilities for complete book manufacture, 
latest improved machinery and equipment. 








Braunworth & Co., 54 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Near Williamsburg Bridge. Bedford Ave. Trolley 


Station. Complete facilities for book manufac- 
turing. Composition, electrotyping, printing, 
bookbinding, in paper, cloth and leather. Repre- 


sentative will gladly call and give full particulars. 


four, $20 a year. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426-428 West Broad- 
way, N. Y. Complete manufacture a specialty. 
The Norwood Press, Norwood, Mass. 
J. S. CusHine Co., Composition and 
Berwick & Smi1TH Co., Presswork. 
B. Fremine & Co., Binding. 


Electro. 





The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. New York 
Office, 70 Fifth Ave.: All kinds of Book Print- 
ing. Binding in Cloth and Fine Leather. ‘‘Per- 
fect Bookmaking in its Eutirety.” 





Stanhope Press, F. H: Gilson Company, 54-60 Stan- 
hope St, Boston. 3ookmaking from manuscript 
to bound book, Mathematical, Scientific, School, 
Music, and general literature. 





J. F. Tapley Co., 531-535 West 37th Street, Ware- 
rooms 425 Eleventh Avenue, New York. Superior 
equipment and organization for producing editions 
promptly, accurately and at lowest consistent 


prices. Cover stamping for the trade. 
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COMPOSITION AND PRESSWORK 





The Rider Press, Inc., 241 W. 37th St., New York. 
“Edition printers to publishers.” Printers of the 
PusiisHEeRS’ WEEKLY and specialists on catalog 
and bibliographical work. Let us estimate for 
you. 

oOo lllEEEEESEESS—E—=EESEEESENEE 


INDEXING 





C. H. Denison’s Index, also flat indexing and gold 
Lettering. D. T. S. Denison, 40 E. 22d St., N. Y. 


ool 
BINDING, EDITION WORK 


D. S. Brassil Bindery. All Styles. Leather, Cloth 
and Paper. Editions and Catalogues our special- 
ties. 41-42-45-47 Elizabeth St., New York City. 





The Butler Ward Company, 
New York. 


34-44 Hubert Street, 
Cloth and leather edition work. 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426-428 West Broad- 





way, New York. Cloth and leather work of 
every description. 
Robert Rutter & Son, Imnc., 410-416 E. 32d St., 


New York. Cloth and leather edition work. 





H. Wolff, 518-534 West 26th St., New York. Ex- 
tensive and modern facilities for every descrip- 
tion of perfect Book Making in its entirety done 
in our fireproof building. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIAL 








—_—. 


Becker Supply Co., 24-26 E. 13th St., New York, 
CROWN CLOTH SPECIAL COLORS, GOLD 
LEAF, Oriental Tissue, and Diamond Decorative 
Leaf. DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF 
BOOK STAMPS. Binders Rolls and Fillets. 
Samples on request. 


BOOKBINDERS’ CLOTH 





The Holliston Mills, of Norwood, 


Mass. HOLLISTON BOOK 
CLOTHS in all styles, colors 
and patterns. New York Office 


and Warehouse, 2 West 13th 
Street. Sample books furnished 
on request. 








Interlaken Mills-Standard Book Cloths. Sample 
Books, showing the reason for thirty-four years 
continued supremacy, gladly furnished. Main 
Office, Providence, R, I. Sales Department, 18-20 
Thomas Street, New York City, N. Y. 





—— 


HALF-TONE AND OTHER PLATES 
Neen rrr en 
The Hagopian Photo-Engraving Co., 39 East 2oth St., 
New York. Pioneers in the development of 
photo- ee _—. 





MAP SPECIALISTS 





C. S. Hammond & Co., Sales Depart., 30 Church St. 


(Hudson Terminal); Offices and Works, 22 
Thames St., New York. Engraving, printing and 
mounting. 





ee 


BOOH TRADE : SPECIALTIES 
DIARIES 


B. W. Huebsch, 255 Fifth Ave., 
and Perpetual Year Books. 











A popular diary. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 








New York. Annual 






ae 25, 


DIRECTORIES FOi FOR R THE BOOK TRADE 
Directory of Booksellers (oees) in U. S. and Ca 
Directory of Book Publishers in the U. 
list of 2,100 Private Collectors of Books 
three up to date and in one vol., ¢ 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 241 W. 37th St., New York 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


Medical Books and Periodicals, Mibecican and ] 


eign, New and Old. Paul B. 
soth Street, New York, 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS 
New York 


Hoeber, 67-69 East 


/ 











Isaac Pitman & Sons, z West 45th St., 


FOREIGN AND SPECIAL BOOKS 


American- Scandinavian Foundation, 25 W. 
N. Y, Trans. Danish, 


Bloch Publishing Co., 40 E. 14th St., 





45th S 
Swedish, Norwegia un 


New 


Jewish Books (in English). Everything published 


William Helburn, Inc., 418 Madison Ave., N. Y 
Importers and Publishers of Architectural and 
Art Industrial Books. 


William R. Jenkins Co., Sixth Ave. at 48th St. ies 


York. French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
other foreign books. Veterinary and Medical 
books, Books concerning all Domestic Animals 


Laird & Lee, Inc., Chicago. Foreign- -Langu: ige D 
tionaries—Spanish, French, Italian, German, 

Swedish, Danish, Norwegian. World’s largest 

line of dictionaries (English and foreign) pub- 


lished by one house. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 32 West 27th St., New York. 

___ All foreign _books and periodicals. 

Scandinavian Books Exclusively. Albert Bonnier 
Publishing House. 561 Third Ave., New ¥ York. 





G. E. Stechert & Co. (Alfred Hafner), 151-155 W. “asth 
St., New York. Foreign Books and Periodicals 
E. Steiger & Co. 49 Murray St., N. Y., carry the 
largest stock of foreign publications in all de- 
partments. Books for learning 250 langu ages 
Prompt importation of books and_ periodicals 
from all countries. 


—— . | 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS E 








Back numbers of magazines can be had at Abraha Mi 
Book Store, 145 4th Ave., N. Y. 


The Boston Book Ca, Boston, Mass. 
and back numbers of magazines. 


A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. Complete files and 
Back Numbers of over 1200 different, magazines, 
English and American. Send me your wants. 
Prompt service. J 


Chemical and Medical Periodicals. Complete sets 
or back copies bought and sold. B. Login & 5on, 
152 East 23rd St., New York City. I 


The Morgan Book Store, 37 Corning St., Bost 
Mass. Back numbers of all Magazines supplied : : 


Submit your want lists. D 


Back vols. and nos. of. magazines “supplied. Phila- 
delphia Magazine Depot, 326 N, roth St., Phila- 





Complete files 























delphia, Pa. 
We buy and sell periodicals—numbers, volumes and : tr 
sets. H. W. Wilson Co., 958-964 University Ave., 
New York. 1; 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES . S 








eg ia 
tw eure 
QS 


BE. Steiger & Co., New York, manufacture the largest 
line of Kindergarten Supplies and Constructive is 
Material for Manual Training. Catalog grat : D 

=e : 


SHORTHAND AND SPANISH BOOKS _ 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York 
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BOOKS WANTED 


ence neath 
“A, B. C.,” care of Publishers’ Weekly. 
Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine, complete set or latest 


vols. 

Stock Exchange Year Book, London, 1907-08 and 1g!5s. 

Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, London, 1914 
(2 copies), 1915. 

The Statist, 1907-1915, 
unbound. 

The Economist, 1907-1915, or shorter run, bound or 
unbound. 

The Mineral Industry, 1907-10. 

Depreciation, Tiffary of Chicago. _ baad 

Printed copies of Railroad, Public Utility and In- 


or shorter runs, bound or 


dustrial Mortgages, Leases and Agreements (no 
annual reports). 
Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DeBekker, Music and Musicians, pub. by Stokes. 


Adair’s Book & Magazine Shop, 445 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Berol, Memory Culture, 5 vols. 

Down’s Memory Culture, odd vol. 

Review of Reviews, June, 1912. 

Smart Set, March, ’o09; March, April, ’07; 
’°o4; Jan., Feb., May, June, ’or. 


J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


Brownell’s French Art, illus. ed., listing at $3.75, 
pub. by Scribner. 


Alabama State Dept. of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Prose, Poetry and Song of the Southern Confederacy, 
1884, part 1 and all after. 

The Army Sketch Book, 1894, all after part no. 20. 

Chappel, National Portrait Gallery, parts 1-31-32, and 
all after in numbers only. 


Aldine Book Co., 435 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


March, 


Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc., vols. 4, 5, 7, 10. 
Jattles and Leaders Civil War, parts 1, 8, 10, 14, 
rs. 16, 22 
Maine Hist. and Gen. Rec., vol. 1, no. 2; vol. 2, 
Ho; 2; Vena eis 2 VOL .4,. nos. 3, 4; vol. 5, alls: | 
vol. 6, nos. 2, 3, 4, and vols. 7-9. 

Allan, care Publishers’ Weekly. 
Yama Farms, Where ‘Trout Live in Luxury, 2 
copies. 


Writer’s Life of Ada Rehan. 

Allen Book and Printing Co., 454-456 Fulton St., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Proceedings Institute of Radio Engineers, any. 

Statesman’s Year Book, any previous to_Ig!o. 

lhayer, Concealing Coloration in Animal Kingdom. | 

Reade, Martrydom of Man. 

Notes on the Science of Picture Making, Holmes. 

American Tract Society, Park Ave. & 4oth St., 
New York. 

The Godly Pastor, Life of Rev. Jeremiah Hallock 

of Canton, Conn., by Cyrus Yale of New Hart- 

ford, Conn. 


John R. Anderson Co., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 
Friedlander’s Treatise on Aniline Colors, 1st or 2d 
Antique Book Store, Toledo, O. 

London Lamps, Thomas Burke. 
Occultism Great Work, T. K. 
Old Osgood 3d Harper, Hardy. 


Burton, Arabian Nights, complete ed. 
Duke’s Secret and Arundel Motto. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 








The Australian Book Co., 16-20 Farringdon Ave., 
London, E. C., Eng. 
Celebrated Trials, H. L. Clinton, New York, 1897. 
University North Carolina, Studies in Philosophy, 
Vol, 2 
Amer, Lib’y Assn. Bulletin, vol. 4, nos. 2, 3, and s. 
Botanical Gazette, vols. 1 to 42. 
Scudder Catalogue Scient. Periods, 1633-1876. 


Bailey’s Book Store, Vanderbilt Square, Syracuse, 
a 


Ducheec af 4 : 
~uchesse of Angouleme and the Two Restorations. 





Amand, 


> he 7 Text Book of Art Education, 7th yr. 
ook 8 Text Book of Art Education, 8th yr. 


William M. Bains, 1213-15 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Bjorkman, Svensk-Engelsk ordbok. 
Salesbury, Career of a Journalist. 
Holmes, Pen, Pencil and Chalk, 1911, Studio supple- 
ment. 
G. W. Barker, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Werner, Britannica, vols. 1 to 7. 


Barnes and Noble, Inc., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 

McGuffey’s Old Eclectic 4th Reader, mention date 
of edition. 

Barr Book Shop, 24 W. Orange St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Guiles’ Memorial. 

Guild & Gile, Giles Family. 

Untermeyer, First Love. 


C. E. Barthell, 326 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hartzell on Skin. 
MacCallum Pathology. 
Cabot, Differential Diagnosis, vol. 2 only. 


Anatomy Atlas, sets or odd _ vols. 
French, Differential Diagnosis. 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
Farrer’s Lives of Fathers, 2 vols. 

Randolph, Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, Harp. 
Hieronymus Rides, Ladd, Macmillan, 1912. 


Euprosyne and Her Golden Book, Lawson, Stone or 
Dutfield. 


The Beacon, 134 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Grimmelshausen, Simplicius Simpficissimus, prefer- 
ably old and rare editions in German. 
Hoffman, Taenze, Introduction by Von Hofmanns- 


thal. 

Georg Wickram, Roll-Wagen-Buechlein, old ed. pre- 
ferred. 

Georg Wickram, Frosch-Maeuse-Krieg, 

Logau, Sinngedichte, same. 

Johann Fischart, Abentheuerliche 
same, 

Phillips, Henry Wallace, Fables for the Times, illus. 
by Sullivant, Russell, about 1897. 

Laveleye, E. de., Political Economy. 

The Letters and Speeches of Mayor Gaynor, 1913. 

Gerhard Terstegen, Weg der Wahrheit, Lancaster, 
1800. 

Works on or by Friedrich Christoph Oetinger in Ger- 
man or English. 

Any Theological Works in German, 
America during the last 100 years. 


same. 


1550, Geschichten, 


published in 


Muther, Kunstgeschichte, 3 vols. 
Crabb Robinson, Diaries, 3 vols. 
Books on Arms and Armor. 


Babelon, Monnaies Consulaires. 
Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines. 
Tolstoi, Monna:es Byzantines. 
Books on Old Greek and Roman Coins. 


Wm. H. Beers, Box 144, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Philistine Mag., run, vol. 1 on, complete or odd, or 
a set, 41 vols., also last years, 1908-15, perfect. 
The Fra, a set, bound or unbound. 
The Bibelot, a set, bound or unbound. 
All sheets must be in fine condition. 


C. P. Bensinger Co., Codebook Dealers, 25 White- 
hall St., New York. 

Western Union Universal Code. 

A B C Fifth—Ar1 Telegraph Code. 

Lieber’s Standard Code. 

Any Amer.-Foreign Code. 

Sell All Commercial Codebooks. 


Bell Book & Stationery Co., Inc., 914 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Harrison, Jas. Albert, Spain 

Raemaeker, Cartoons, $5.00 ed. 


in Profile. 


W. Beyer, 50 Pine St., New York. 


Martin, Handbuch der Millionaere. 
Mining & Scient. Press, 114, 115. 
Mining Magazine, 15, 16, 17. 
Eng. & Mining Journal, 103, 
Met. and Chem. Eng., 14, 15, 


The Bibliopole, 47 E. 7th St., New York. 


Harvard 


104. 


IG, 49. 


[Cash. ] 


Classics, 2 sets, describe condition. 

































































































































































































BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 





Arthur F. Bird, 22 Bedford St., Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 


E. E. Hale, Franklin in France, 2 vols., Boston, 
1887 and 1888 ; 
Charlemagne Tower, Lafayette in the American 

Revolution, Philadelphia, 1895. 

W. G. Sumner, The Financier and the Finance of 
the American Revolution, New York, 101. 
Any books on Clipper Ship or Sailing Ship, Ancient 

or Modern. 


Clark Boardman Co., 6 Church St., New York. 


Maine Reports, vols. 65 to 77, any vol. 
Federal Reporter, vol. 183 and 190. 

U. S. Reports, law ed., book 30. 
Moore on Extradition, 2 vols. 


The Book House, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Money Changers, Upton Sinclair. 
The Metropolis, Upton Sinclair. 

The Industrial Republic, Upton Sinclair. 
A Captain of Industry, Upton Sinclair. 
Plays of Protest, Upton Sinclair. 
Catalysis, E. Jobbing. 

Hill of Trouble, Benson. 


The Book Supply Co., 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
The Jungle, Sinclair, 6 copies. 


Bosler Memorial Library, Carlisle, Pa. 


Conway, Emerson at Home and Abroad. 
Warde, Nancy Lee’s Spring Term. 
Beard, Outdoor Handy Book. 

Regina, the Indian Captive. 


The Boston Book Co., 83-91 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 


Art World, Oct., Nov., Dec., 16, good price. 

Arts and Decoration, Aug., ’16. 

Bellman, 1917 complete. 

Kindergarten Mag., May, ’89, June, ’95 at 25¢. 

Living Age, nos. 3733, 3808, 3816-3819, 3821-3823, 
3827, 3829 at 15c. 

Teachers Coll. Record, May, Nov., ’13. 

Theatre, June, ’12. 


Charles L. Bowman & Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
The Thames, illus. by John Leyland. 


Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New York. 
Turkish-English Dictionary, Redhouse, both eds. 
Freeman & Chandler, World’s Commercial Products. 
Chester, Dictionary of Minerals. 

Meynell, Rhythm of Life. 

Arabian Nights, illus. by Dulac, $5.00 edition. 

Galton, Finger Prints. 

McConkey, Life of Daniel Morgan. 

Warburton’s The Crescent and the Cross. 

Baedeker’s Russia. 

Terry’s Russia. 

Englehardt, A Russian Province of the North. 

Orchardland, R. W. Chambers. 

Riverland, R. W. Chambers. 

Red Axe, Crockett. 

Stevens On Lettering. 

Any of Nicholson’s Books on Alphabets. 

Albeon Toyrgee. 

Private Life of Henry Adams. 

The Slave, Hichens. 

First Poems, Edwin Curran. 

Reverie: a Little Book for H. D., Richard Alding- 
ton. 

Bradley, Princ. of Logic. 

Sigwart, Logic. 

Adventures Among Pictures, C. Lewis Hind. 

Key to Part 2 of J. W. Colensen’s Elements of 

Algebra. 

Practical Healing for Mind and Body, Yarnell. 
The Grammar of Lithography, W. D. Richmond. 
Lumber Industry, Kellogg. 

Theory of the Moral Sentiments, Adam Smith. 
Footnotes to Life, Crane. 

Interpreters of Life, Henderson. 

Geo. B. Shaw, H. L. Mencken. 

Truth About Trusts, Moody. 

Peter and Alexis, Merejowsku. 

Symbolistic Movement in Literature, Symons. 

Big Horn Treasure, John F. Cargill. — 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Select Passages from 

Her Letters, ed. by Ropes, pub. Grolier Society. 
Autobiography of Helena von Racowitza. ; 
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Brentano’s—Continued. 


The Poor Man’s Catechism. 

You Know Me, Al, Lardner. 

World’s Commercial Products, Freeman. 

Torquemada and Spanish Inquisition, Sabatin 

Tunnel, Kellerman. 

Our Vice Regal Life in India, Marchioness of D 
and Ava. 

My Canadian Journal, Marchioness of Duffer 
Ava. 

Treasury of American Sacred Song, W. G. H 

Studies in Primary Education, M. P. Jacobi 

Japanese Flower Arrangement, Mary Averill 

Time and Thomas Waring, Roberts. 

Real Francis Joseph, Weindel. 

Pickett’s History of Alabama. 

Maxwell’s Scottish Gardens. 

Step, Favorite Flowers, 4 vols. 

Jekyll, Color Schemes for the Flower Gardens 

Hulme, Gardens of England in Southern Counti 

Holmes, Gardens of England in Midland Counties 

Shaw, Gardening for Market and Kitchen. 

Burn, Soils. 

Cook, Gardens of England. 

Sir John Knight’s Sybellines Aracles, London 

The Genealogy of the Dennison Family of Stoning 
ton. 

Mason’s Basketry, 2 vols. 

Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square, B. L. Far} 
any ed. 

The Sale of Lady Daventry, Boggs. 

The Powder Puff, Blei-Duffield. 

Anna Kareninna, Tolstoi, John Lane ed. 

Molinari, General and Industrial Inorganic and O: 
ganic Chemistry. 

Fernald, Cat and Cherub. 

Statesmen’s Year Book, 1912-1916. 

Thurston, Materials of Engineering, vol. 2. 

Curr, Lake Shipyard Methods of Steél Ship | 
struction. 

Claude, Liquid Air, etc. 

Seidell, Solubilities of Inorganic and Organic 
try. 

Jones, Machine Design. 

Jones, Hardening and Tempering Steel. 


Brick Row Print & Book Shop, Inc., 104 High St., 
New Haven, Ct. 

Typography of Advertising, Trezise. 

How to Advertise a Retail Store, Edgar. 

Sales Promotion by Mail, Burdick, Wallen, et 

Posters by C. M. Price. 

Fundamentals of Salesmanship, Briscoe 

Retail Selling, Fiske. 

Letters that Make Good, Poole-Buzell, Coln 

Factory Administration and Organization, J)1¢ 

Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks, Elfret 

Graphic Methods of Presenting Facts, Brinton 

Indexing and Filing, Hudders. 

Edw. Zeller, Hist. Greek Philos., 6 vols., 3rd Eng 
trans. from German. 

Sappho, trans. by H. T. Wharton, Lane, ’07, $2 


Bridgman’s Book Shop, 108 Main St., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Aesthetic, Croce, Macmillan. 

lhe Philosophy of Kant explained by Wats 

Joseph Hofman, Piano Playing, McClure 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed 

Bosanquet, A Companion to Plato’s Republic, R 

ton. 
Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State 


Albert Britnell, 263 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. [Cash] 

Hale’s Iroquois Book of Rites. 

Mystic Masonry. 

Phenomena and Law of Heat, Cazin. 

Quote books on Holiness or Christian Pert 
3aptism of Holy Spirit, and books of like natu 


W. H. Broomhall & Co., Stockport, Ohio 
Bird Lore, vols. 1 to 15 or parts 
The Auk, vols. 1 to 7 inc. and vol. 34 
Print Collector’s Quarterly, vol. 1 or parts 
American Museum Journal, vols. 1 to 13 int 
The Condor, vols. 1 to 4 ine. . 
Recovered Yesterday in Literature, Quayle 
Captain Dieppe, Hope. ite 
Helena’s Path, Hope. 
My Religion in Every Day Life, Strong 
Chief American Poets, Page. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


EN 


r M. Brown, Inc., 5 Beekman St., 
Alexande a oe 


History of the Rise of the Huguenots, Baird, 2 vols., 


1879. , 
Tales of Ireland, Curtin, 1894. 
Se ania of All the Wills, Known to be ex- 
tant, of the Kings and Queens of England, Lon- 
80. 
yon Cee and Catacombs, Adams, 
don, 1886. . 
wine of Christian Names, Yonge, London, 1863, 
ls. 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart, Lang, 1901. 
Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris, 
Morris, 2 vols., N. Y., 1888. 
Galileo and the Inquisition, Madden, Lond., 1863. 
Manufacture of Liquors, Lacour, New York, 1853. 
Pictures of Places, by various authors, London, 
886-1891. ; 4 
jee Notes, Fraser-Macintosh, Stirling, 1913. 
Clans, Sects, and Regiments, Adam, Edinburgh, 1908. 
St. Kilda, Heathcote, Lond., 1900, 
Royal House of Stuart, Gibb, London and New 
York, 1890. ; 
Delia Bathing, De Pezay, Vizetelly, London. : 
Story of an Old Farm, Mellick, Somerville, Me ts 


Davenport, 


A, C. 


1889. 
testes of Public Opinion in Ireland, Lecky, 1897. 
History of the Siege of Derry, Graham, Dublin, 
1829. : 
Washington Medals, J. R. Snowden, Phila., 1861. 
What is Your Name? Moody, Lond., 1863. 
Aboriginal Races of N. A., Drake, New York, 1880. 
Warwick Castle, Countess of Warwick, London 
and New York, 1903. 
Dealings with the Inquisition, Achille, London, 1851. 
Recollections of War Times, Riddle, New York, 1895. 


Frank C. Brown, 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Hawker, Instructions to Young Sportsmen. 

Carryl, Garden of Years and Other Poems. 

Carryl, Grimm’s Tales Made Gay. 

Hamlin Garland, Life of Grant. 

DuMaurier, Peter‘ Ibbetson. 

Dumas, Little, Brown & Co.’s Limited Library ed., 
new series I1, consisting of Agenor de Mauleon, 
2 vols., The Brigand, The Horoscope, Sylvandire, 
Monsieur de Chauvelin’s Will, 6 vols. in all. 


Bryant & Douglas, 922 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Schurig, Star Atlas. 

Hall’s Ireland. 

Henry James, Essays in London. 

Henry James, French Novelists. 

Lewes, On Acting and the Art of Acting. 

Three Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

Joyce, Logic. 

Lockwood, Adventures of Little Baron 
His Dog Bulger. 

Hearn, Leaves from the Diary of an Impressionist. 

Milburn, The Lance, Cross and Canoe of Miss. Valley. 


Trump and 


The Buel Company, Columbus, O. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, or both. 

Edward Carpenter’s Towards Democracy. 

Augustus Mongredien’s Wealth-Creation, Cassell, ’83 

John Rae’s Eight Hours for Work, Macmillan, ’94. 

edmond Kelley’s Elimination of the Tramp, Putnam, 
Oo. 


J. P. Peter’s Labor and Capital, Putnam, ’o2. 


The Burnham Antique Bookstore, P. O. Box 2068, 
Boston, Mass. [Cash.] 
Index Vol. of Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Mackenzie’s Voyages, vol. 2, Phila., 1802. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, 4 vols., or vols. 1 and 4, 
black clo., Phila., 1841. 


The Burrows Bros. Co., 633 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Morley’s Recollections, first ed., 1917. 
Baker’s Ten Theophanies, A. D. F. 
Book of Knowledge, sets. 
Greenwood’s Adv. of Reub. Davidger. 
Oppenheim, E. P. Good, second-hand. originals. 
Mary J. Anderson’s Life, Crimes, Executions. 
James’ Psychology, 2 vols. 

Nash’s Mansions of Eng. Colored Plates ed. 
Album for Cab. Photos, folio good. 

Keat’s Illus., by Low. 


Randall. 
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The Burrows Bros. Co.—Continued. 


Brewer’s Orthometry or Versification. 

Tales of the Genii, 2 vols. 

Waverly Novels, Eng., Abbotsford ed. 

Cicero, good set, English. 

Lincoln Life, Nicolay and Hay, Century, 1890 only. 

Jean Christopher, 3 vols., second-hand. 

Van Hise’s Conservation in U. S., second-hand. 

Book Plate Books. 

McFarland Descendants, E. B. Crane. 

Field and Stream, bound vols. 

Philips, Henry James Bibliography. 

Decameron, English, before 1800. 

Search for Truth, Nic. Malebranche. 

Historians of Greece, 12 vols., second-hand. 

Harmonics of Evolution. 

Tartons, Scotch Clans, by Grant, Adams, etc. 

U. S. Dispensatory, recent, second-hand. 

Butler’s Red Cloud, The Solitary Sioux, 

Portal’s History Symbolic Color. 

Blacker’s also Keene’s Fly Making. 

Candles in the Wind, Maud iver. 

Diogenes Laertius, Bohn, 2nd-hand. 

Hartman’s Secret Symbols @f,. Rosicrucians. 

Success Mag. for 1900 and 1gro, bound preferred. 

In His Own Image, Corvo. 

Isis Unveiled, Secret Doctrine, Blavatsky. 

Game Birds, Nature Liby. 

Nana, Vizetelly ed., English. 

French Furniture, Lady Dilke. 

Man of Sorrows, Elbert Hubbard. 

Vol. 27 Voltaire, maroon buckram, 
Hubart Guild ed. 

Ahasverus, E. Quinet, English. 

Water Supply of Rome Frontinus, Longmans. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 1856 ‘Directory. 

Cynics Breviarv. 

The Christian Trumpet (prophecy). 

B. & O. Railroad An. Reports, old vols. 

Luce’s Seamanship. 

Pepy’s Diary, Wheatley, bound sets, 

Oliver Goldsmith, Autograph. 

Forty Future Wonders, Baxter. 

James, Pavcholedl 2 vols. 

Mozart’s alsa) Schuman’s Letters. 

Preble’s History of the Flag. 

Bullen, Fk. T., With Christ at Sea. 

Arnold’s Works, Dissertation on Flogging. 

Baker’s History of the Inquisition. 

Bayle’s Dictionary. 

Blanac’s (Louis) History of the 

Boileau, Historia Flagellantium. 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

Brantome’s Memoirs. 

Brook’s Fool of Quality. 

Burnet’s History of His Own Time. 

Butler’s Hudibras. 

Campbell’s Lives of the Lore Chancellors. 

Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 

Cent., N., Nouvelles Nouvelles. 

Chalmer’s History of Dunfernline. 

Chamber’s Book of Days. 

Do, R., Domestic Annals of Scotland. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, Plain Statement of Facts. 

Coxe’s Travels in Russia. 

Carrington, C., Flagellation in France. 

Marquis de Custine, Empire of the Czar. 

Marquis de Custine, Englishwoman in 

Everman, Dr., Journal of Tour in 

Flagellants, History of the, or the 
Discipline. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 

Golovin’s Russia Under 

Grose’s Antiquities. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

Haxthausen’s Notes on Russia. 

Historie van B., Cornelis Adriansen van 

Huc’s Chinese Empire. 

Huc’s Lives of the Lindsays. 

Mayhew’s Orisons. 

Meibomius, De Usu Flagrorum. 

Dr. Vohse, Memoirs of the Court of Russia. 

Dr. Vohse, Memoirs of the Empress Catherine II 
of Russia. 

Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 

Morellet’s Translation of Beccaria’s Crimes and Pun- 
ishments. 

Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits. 

Olmsted, Slave States of America. 

Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania. 

Catherwood, Lazane. 


of 43 vol. St. 


17 vols. 


French Revolution. 


Russia. 
Bokara., 
Advantages 


Nicholas. 


Dordrecht. 








BOOKS ‘WANTED—Continued 


Boston, Mass. 








W. A. Butterfield, 59 Bromfield St., 


Historia Numorum, Head, Oxford. Press. 
Life of Daniel Webster, T. Curtis. 
The New Botany, W. J. Beal. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 133 W. 33d St., New York. 


Sayward Genealogy, 1890. 
Hoar Genealogy. 
Friedlander, Treatise on 
edition. 
Campion & Co., 1316 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Magnet, 
Cannell Smith Chaffin Co., 720 West 7th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Limited ed., cloth binding, perfect con- 


Aniline Dyes, 1st or 2nd 


Rowland. 


john Muir, 
dition. 


M. E. Carlton Co., Inc., Flint, Mich. 


Thatcher & Schevill, Peter the Hermit in Myth and 
History. 

Father and Son, Yorke. 

Friedlander, Guide for the Perplexed. 

Vegetable Garden, Fullerton. 


The Man with Forty Faces, Cleek. 
Vanishing Cracksman. 

White Death, Davis. 

Lady of the Heaven, Brebner. 


The Unfortunate Traveler. 

History of Alexander the Great, Abbott. 
History of Cyrus, Abbott. 

Louis IV, Abbott. 


Viking Tale of the North, Anderson. 
Bismarck, Stearns. 
Gladstone, Russell. 
Carr’s Bookshop, Newport, R. I. 

Gould, American Pistols and Revolvers, Whidden. 
Bland, Five Children and It. 
Champney, Rosemary and Rue. 

Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago. 


The Campbells Translation of the New Testament. 


C. N. Caspar Co., 454 East Water, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Marshall, Life of Washington, vol. 3, Phila., 1804, 8vo. 
Course of Emerson Institute of Efficiency. 
Britannica, roth ed., vol. 32, % leath., or cl. 
Bland, World Celestial, 2d ed., Chicago, 1902. 
All Collier’s ed., 12mo, cloth, colors stated preferred: 
Dumas’ Works, vol. 15, dark green. 
Roe’s Works, vols. 2, 5, 6, 16, 18, blue. 
Library of Univ. Literature, vol. 11, dark green. 


Bret Harte’s Works, vol. 19, dark green. 
French Classical Romances, vol. 13, yellow green. 
Eliot’s Works, vol. 16, % black leath., cl. sides. 
Sue, Mysteries of Paris, vol. 13, green. 
Reade, C., Works, vol. 1, 8vo, green. 
Matsell, Vocabularum or Rogue’s Lexicon. 
Van Anderson, Mystic Scroll. 
Junior Harvard Classics. 
Central Book Co., 93 Nassau St., New York. 
Wonderful Adventures by Land and Sea, Josiah 
Barnes, pub. about 1876. 
Von Holst’s Constitutional History of U. C., vol. 
7 and 8 only, 1888 edition, if possible, red cloth. 
American Bar Association Reports, 188o. 


Florida Laws, 1855, 1867 
1893. 


C 


, 1870, 1872 to 1881 inclusive, 


Chamberlain Bros., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Making of a Successful Husband. 


Chamberlain & Shropshire, 39 Cannon St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, Orczy. 

Little Citizens, Myra Kelly. 

Fat of the Land, Streeter. 

Geo. M. Chandler, 75 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Brillat- Savarin, Gastronomy, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., ed. 

Brillat-Savarin Gastronomy, Nimmo’s edition. 

Tillotson, Bishop, Works, 3 vols., folio, 1752, 


Anton of Cologne. 
Siedlitz, Japanese 
Mirabeau, 


Colour-Prints, 


Lippincott. 
Memoirs, vols. 3 


and 4. 
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Geo. M. Chandler—Continued. 


Mirabeau, A Life History, 2 vols 
Dumas, Illustrated Library ed., 
Co., 1893, vol. 18. 

Dimsdale, Vigilantes of Montana, first ed 
Chesterfield’s Letters, 5 vols., 1802 
Boccaccio, 2 vols., 8vo, Lawrence & Bull 


Little, B; 


Arnold, Matthew, Works, De Luxe ed., 15 \ 

Stevenson, vols. 25, 26 and 27, Thistle ed., § 

Newman, Elephant Hunting. 

Metternich, Memoirs, 5 vols., Scribner. 

Johnson, Portraits of Washington. 

Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties. 

Jacacci, On the Track of Don Quixote. 

Herndon, Life of Lincoln, 3 vols. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge ed., 
paper, 29 vols., full morocco. 

Mitchell (Ik Marvel), Proceedings of Alpha Delt 
1858. 


Mitchell (Ik Marvel), A Bachelor’s Reveries, . 
Wormsloe, 1850. 


Audubon & Bachman, Quadrupeds, ist octavo « 
vols., 1849-1854. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1830-1831. 

Hume, Martin, Spanish Influence on English Lite: 
ture. 


Church Literature Press, 2 Bible House, New York. 
Church Cyclopedia, 
Diocese of 
Genealogy, 


Benton. 
Alabama, Whitt 
Rev. John Cornell. 


History of aker 


Cornell 






CINCINNATI TESTIFIES 


“Just to relate an incidental sale and where 
‘Books for Sale’ was our helper. We recently 
advertised a set of books for sale in a local 
paper. Next day a competitor called to see 
the work. He asked our price and we told 
him we just got it in and didn’t know exactly 
its value, but we thought it was worth 
about $20.00. He gave a sarcastic laugh. 
The next mail brought in the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY and a Chicago house was offering 
$25.00 for the set. We thought it an error of 
the printer and sold it the Chicago house 
for $25.00.” 

M. B. MORONEY. 


R. F. Clapp, Jr., 70 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y 


Watch Officers Manual, last ed. 
Clarke & Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 
Van Dyke’s Through South America; ple 


; , I 
price and condition. 
A Group of Scottish 
price and condition. 


The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Amer. Hist. Assn. Ann. Repts., Wash., 1890-92 
1907, vol. 2, part 2; 1914 to date. 

Stories from Scribner’s, 4 vols., Stories of the 5 
the Sea, Italy, the Army. 

Yellow Book, Ww ash., 1908, 1st ed. 

Washington Letter to Lear, Rochester, 

Bandelier, Reports, any. 

Prescott, Life, Kirk, brown cloth, Lipp., about 1874 

Prescott’s Charles V, brown cloth, Lipp., about 

Joyce, Central Amer. and West Indian Archaeolog) 


Women, Harry Graham, 


1905. 


Rockhill, roy Towards Lhassa. 
Butterfield, Washington Irving C orrespondenc 
Amer. Biblical Repository, ser. 3, vol. 6, 1850 


Untrodden Fields of Anthropology , 2 vols. 
Outlook, N. Y., vols. 1-47. 
Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 
Cooper, Die Nordamerikaner. 
Coates, Herd Book, London, set. 
Battine, Crisis of the Confederacy. 
Polk, Diary, 1845-9, ed. by Quaife, 
Stein, Ancient Khotan. 
Biblical Repertory, ser. 
Street Ry. N. Y., vols. 1-10, 
Weckheaiie ae of Sciences I1., 
Amer. Oriental Soc. Jl., vol. 
and 4; vol. 11, vol. 21 
27, pat 1; vol. 
vol. 33, 
Bradsby, 


1880. 


4 vols. 


(1828). 
13-160, 32 
vols. 1-6. 
I, part 2; vo 
» part 2; vol. 22, part 1; ' 
29, vol. 30, part 1; vol. 32 part 
parts 2 and 3. 

Hist. of Bureau Co., Il. 


I, V. 4, 
to dat 


1. 5, part 
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The Arthur H. Clark Co.—Continued. 


‘unckel, Early Hist. of Maumee Valley, Ohio. 
Inlay, Topographical Description of Western Terr. of 





Shuf ldt’s Studies of Human Form. 
oobaaee Rev. of World, N. Y., O. S., vols. 1-10, 


Science, Lancaster, Pa., vol. 2. 

Literary Digest, N. Y., vols. 1, 5, 10. 

Nation, N. Y., vols, 1-10. 

Independent, vols. 1-50, pt. 2. 

Education, Boston, vols. 1-12, 32. 

Int.. Jl. Ethics, Phila., vols. 1-23. 

Dial, Chicago, vols. 1-30. 

Philosophical Rev., N. Y., vols. 1-11, 15. 

Wall St. Jl., N. Y.,. set or vols. . 

Caton, Antelope and Deer of America. 

Scientific American, N. Y., vols. 1-66, 68. 

North Amer. Rev., vols. 1-12, 95-111, 113, I15-125. 

Jl. of Philos., Psych., and Scientific Methods, Lan- 
caster, Pa., vols. 1-7. _ 

Eng. and Germanic_Philology Jl., Chicago, vols. 1-8. 

Quarterly Jl. of Economics, Boston, vol. 1. 


The John Clark Co., 1486 W. 25th St., Cleveland, O. 


American State Papers: Foreign Relations, vols. 1 
and 6; Finance, vol. 4; Naval Affairs, vol. 3; Pub- 
lic Lands, vol. 2. : ; 

Annual Reports of the State Mineralogist of Cali- 

fornia, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and sth. 

Croil, Jas., Dundas, Montreal, 1861. | 

Chicago Historical Society’s Publications, 
set or any vols. 

California Historical Society’s Publications, as fol- 
lows: Palou’s Noticias de la California, 4 vols, 
1874; Davidson’s Identification of San Francisco 
Drake’s Anchorage. 

Godwin, Wm., Political Justice. 

Henry, Guy V., Military Record of Civilian Appoint- 
ments in the U. S. Army. 

Illinois State Historical Society’s Publications as 
follows: No. 1, Bibliography, of Newspapers;; 
No. 2, Territorial Law of Illinois; No. 5, Catalogue 
of Books; Bulletin, vol. 1, nos. 1 and 2, 1905 and 
19006. 

Kohl, History of the Discovery of Maine; being 
Documentary History of the State of Maine, vol. 1. 

Magazine of American History, complete set. 

Magazine of Western History, complete set. 

Missouri Historical Society’s Publications, complete 
set or any vols. 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, vol. 27. 

Nebraska State Historical Society’s Transactions and 
_Reports, vol. 2, 1887 and vol. 4, 1892. 

New Hampshire Historical Society’s Collections and 
_Proceedings, complete set or any volumes. 

Niles’ Weekly Register, complete set. 

North American Review, complete set. 

Rhode Island Historical Society’s Proceedings, 1872- 
1892 and 1900-1911; Publications, New Series, 
vols. 1 to 8, 1893-1901. 

Schurz, Carl, Reminiscences, complete set or ‘vols. 
2 and 3 only. 

Scammon, Marine Mammals of the 
Coast of North America. 

South Dakota Historical 
_or any volumes. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, com- 
plete set. 

American Historical 
1914 to date. 

Massachusetts Historical 
_to date. 

— a Historical Society’s Proceedings, 1916 
o date. 

~~ York Historical Society’s Collections, 1916 to 
date. 

Holmes Anniversary Volume, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Annual American Catalogue, 

_and 1907. 

Duzbman, ‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern N. A. 
nnis, astern Problems at the Close of the 

y ear Century. 
orner, Medical Topography of Brazil and Uruguay. 

Markham, The Arctic Navy List. wien 

“urray and Howley, Geological 
toundland. 


complete 


Northwestern 
Collections, complete set 


Association Annual Reports, 


Society’s Collections, 1916 


Washington, 1916, 


Cumulative for 1904 


Survey of New- 
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The John Clark Co.—Continued. 


Museum of Comparative Zoology, Bulletin, vol. 23, 
no. I. 

Sumner, W. G., Earth Hunger and Other Essays, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1913. 

Sumner, W. G., Folkways, 1907. 

Uhle, Max, Culture and Industries of the 
American Peoples. 


W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Initials and Pseudonyms, vol. 1, Cushing, Wm. & 
Frey, A 


Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens. 

Baldry, Practice of Water-Color Painting. 

Bell, Biographical and Critical Study of Christina 
Rossetti. 

Boyesen, Commentaries of Writing of Henrik Ibsen. 
Hazlitt, Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols. 


Colesworthy’s Book Store, 66 Cornhill, Boston. 


Starving America, McCann. 

Wilson’s Emphatic Diaglot. 

Electrotherapeutics and Light Treatment, Sayer. 

Stevenson’s Anthology of English Poetry. 
Mackraw’s or Simpson’s Naval Architecture. 
Dixon’s Book of Formulas, or any other Latin 
Manuscript, H. W. Johnston. 

On the Cross, Love Story of Oberammergau. 

Any books of W. C, Prime. 

Sleight of Hand, Sachs. 

The Natural Trout Fly and Its Imitation. 

Old Books on Foundry Practice. 

Evolution of Artificial Light. 

When, Where and How to Fish in Florida. 

Set of First Liberty Loan War Posters. 


The College Book Store, Lagonda Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Si Klegg and His Partner. 

Top Not, a Corean Girl. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew-Eng. Lexicon, 
son. 

Brief History of Education, Monroe. 


South 


trans. by Robin- 


Colonial Society, Box 343, Richmond, Va. 
Campbell, History of Va. 

Conway, Barons of Potomac. 

Carbin, Life of Maury. 

Davis, Rise of Confederacy, cloth, odd vols. 
Partizan Leader, first ed., odd vols. 
Pictorial History of the War, blue cloth, odd vols. 
Roberts, Morley, Promotion of the Admiral. 
Robertson, Morgan, set in clth. 

Sale, Maners of Colonial Va. 

Sanderson, Sieg. of Signors, odd vols. 

Secret Proceedings of Congress, odd vols. 
Stephens, War Between States, odd vols. 

Virginia and Virginians, odd vols. 

Va. Hist. Soc., early imprints. 

Wilson, Woodrow, Hist. Amer. People, 5 vols. 
Fithian’s Journal. 

Hewe’s History of Va. 

Military History of Confederacy, clo., odd vols. 


[Cash. ] 


Cox Book Co., 47 W. 125th St., New York. 


Titled Americans. 
The Modern Packinghouse, Wilder. 


H. S. Crocker Co., 565 Market St., San Francisco. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, India paper, 
Amer. edition. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Raleigh, Theory of Sounds. 


Conder’s Bookstore, 114 E. 59th St., New York. 


The Silver Spear (tale), Tim Pippin. 

Baxter, The Saint’s Rest. 

Michelet, L’Amour, English trans. 

Kester, Tales of a Real Gipsy. 

Ford, Great Words of Great Americans. 

Jules Verne, Tigers and Traitors, Scribner’s 188r. 
Library of Health. 

Kama Sutra. 

Burke’s Works, ed. by Albert H. Smith, ro vols. 
Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, recent edition. 
White’s Selborne, Bell, 1877. 

Friedlander’s Treatise on Aniline Colors. 
Wilbur’s Gen. Records of Wilbur Family. 


English or 


















































































BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 


M. Curlander, 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
Brantley on Personal eee. 
U. S. Reports, Lawyers ed., Books 58, 59 and 6c. 
Winthrop’s Military Law, last edition. 
Federal Statutes. 


Davis’ Bookstore, 36 Vesey St., New York. 


History of Lawyers, Forsyth. 
Pleasantries About Courts and Lawyers, Edwards. 
Curiosities Law and Lawyers, James. 





Dawson’s Bookshop, 518 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Eleventh Britannica, vols. 1, 10, 15, 17, flex lamb- 


skin, dark green, thin. 
Skinner, J. R., Key to the Hebrew Egyptian Mys- 


tery. 
Indian Captivities. 
Hughes, J. S., Mystery of Golden Cloth or Riven 


Veil, 2 copies. 
Eddy, Christ and Christmas, first ed., 2 copies. 
Job, Wilkinson. 
Genesis, Driver. 
Isaiah, Cheyne. 
Trans. of Epistles, Arthur Way. 
Van Der Naillen, On the Heights of Himalay. 
Van Der Naillen, Magus Balthazar. 
Dr. Phelon, Story of Atlantis. 
Spencer, Irving, Early History of Presbyterian Church 
in America. 
Sandow, Eugene, On Physical Training, describe. 
Holland, Freemasonry from Great Pyramid. 
Walker, G. J., Symbolism. 
Ramsey, Allan, Gentle Shepherd. 


Dennen’s Book Shop, 19 East Grand River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Beebe, Our Search for Wilderness. 

Anthony Trollope, first editions. 

Le Gallienne, Rubaiyat. 

Man, Pompeii. 

Sainte Benve, Monday Chats, English. 

Book of Knowledge. 

Harvard Classics. 

Crane, Decorative IIl..of Books, old ed. 

Any Chas. Bradlaugh. 

Casson, Crime of Credulity, cloth. 


Detroit Book Shop, 326 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 


Biography of Charlemage, good edition preferred. 
Hearts Is Trumps and Diamonds Leads. 


Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 
Barbarous History and Black Forest. 


Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


E. L. S. Patterson, Domestic and Foreign Exchange 
(Mod. Business). 


DeWitt & Snelling, = tanneries Ave., Oakland, 
al. 


Ames, on Forgery, 2 copies. 


Niceforo, The Scientific Policeman, either French 
or German. 

Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography. 

Light for the Last Day, Guinness, 

The Approaching End of the Age, Hodder & 


Stroughton. 
Hildreth’s History U. S., vols. 4, 5, 6. 
Historical Sketch of Montana, Maguire, Helena, 
1868. 
Black Hills and American Wonderland, Magui 
Lakeside or Seaside Library. re 
Early History of Dakota Territory, Yankton, 1866. 
History of Idaho Territory, S. F., 1884. 
Washington Territory, Parker, Walla Walla, 1881. 
Circular Letter to Emigrants, Stevens, Wash., 1858. 
Six Months on the Plains, Tuttle, Chicago, 1868. 
Illustrated Miner’s Landbook, St. Louis, 1859. 
Catholic Church in Colonial Times, Shea. 
Thirty Years in California, Welley, S. F., 1879. 
— before Missouri Historical Society, Shea 
1878. . 
California As It Is and Was, Thomes, Boston, 1887 
Central Sonoma, Thompson, Santa Rosa 1884. 
_ Bernardino County, Cal., Welch, Los Angeles 
1887. : 
Santa Barbara At a Glance,, Sands, Sta. 


1895. 


Barbara, 
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DeWitt & Snelling—Continued. 


Santa Barbara County, Perkins, 1884. 

Santa Barbara as It Is, Mary C. F. Hall-Wood, Sta. 
Barbara, 1884. 

Early Days of Santa Barbara, Hawley, 1884. 

Blackmore, Clara Vaughan. 

Pen, Pencil and Chalk, being Int. Studio sup. no., 
midwinter, 1912. 

California, Anything previous to 1870. 

Brown, Memoirs of a Forty-niner, New Haven, 1907. 

Byers, Handbook of Gold Fields Nebraska, 1859. 

Hewitt, Notes by the Way, Olympia, 1863. 

Johnson, History of Arizona Ter. S. F., 1868. 

Loughbourough, Pacific Railway and Telegraph, St. 
Louis, 1849. 

McCall, Great California Trail in 1849, Bath, N. Y. 


[1882]. 

Morgan, Mrs. Martha, Trip Across the Plains in 
1849, S. F., 1864. 

Plumbe, Settlers and Land Speculators of Sacra- 


mento, N. Y., 1851. 

Smith, Mystery and Crime in the Land of the Uto, 
1878. 

Starr, A California Adventure and Vision, Cin., 1864. 

Stevens, Isaac, Letters to Railroad Convention, Van- 
couver, Wash., 1860. 

Wilkinson, Cariboo Guide, S. F., 1862. 

Wilson, The Golden Land, Boston, 1852. 

Notes on Colorado Territory 186s. 

Union Pacific R R., Report of Chief Engineer for 
1866, Walsh., 1868. 

Proceedings Convention Pacific Railroad at Phila- 
delphia, 1850; at Memphis, 1850; at Lacon, IIl., 
Cincin., 1853. 

National Geographic Magazine, May, 
Only perfect copies desired. 


DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 20 Franklin St., Boston. 


Barr, The Beads of Tasmer. 

Barr, The Man Between. 

Rives, A Furnace of Earth. 

Eddy’s Cubist and Post Impressionists. 
Wilsen, Emphatic Diaglott. 


District of Columbia, Wash., Public Library. 


Ohnet, G., Iron Master. 
Pardo-Bazan, Midsummer Madness. 
Sand, George, Antonia. 

Sand, George, Snow Man. 
Trollope, A., Dr. Wortle’s School. 


1901, June. 


Dixie Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., New York. ([Cash.] 


Republic of Bolivia, Zarnora. 

Nicholson’s Cost Accounting. 

Smith’s Financial Dictionary. 

Nicholay & Hay’s Life of Lincoln, ro vols. 
Margraff’s International Exchange. 

Cable Codes, any. 

Set of Harvard Classics, good binding. 
Silver, Its History and Romance, White. 


Robert H. Dodd, Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York. 


John Drew, Kelpa. 

Lord's Song, 1901. ; 

The Sayre Family, Theodore M. Banta, New York, 
Igol. 


John B. Dorman, Des Moines, Ia. 


Stoddard’s Lectures, 15 vols. 
Lord, Beacon Lights, 15 vols. 
Cyclo. of Amer. Govt., 3 vols. 
New Intl. Ency., 2nd ed. 
Brit. Ency., 11th ed. 


Chas. H. Dressel, 552 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Black, Raising the Angora Goat and Mohair for 
Profit. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Abbott, C.C., Clear Skies and ‘Cloudy. 
Abbott, C.C., Rambles of An Idler. 

Abbott, C.C., Travels in a Tree Top. 
Bagot, Temptation. 

Butler, Alps and Sanctuaries, Dutton. 
Douay-Rheims’ Bible, original before 
lation was made. 

Eaton, Runaway Places. 

Edwards, Wm. Seymour, On the Mexican Highlands 

Finot, Race Prejudice, Dutton. 

Hepworth, Herald Sermons, First Series. 

Higashi and Hancock, Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu. 


any trans- 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


E. P. Dutton Co.—Continued. 
Hollingworth, Helicentric Ephemeris, F. R. White, 


pub. . 
, Jerome K., Paul Kelver. 
ae Jiu-Jitsu and Other Methods of Self De- 
at P Poems 
, George, Pagan : 
noe Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. 
Richardson, Maurice Guest. 
Bradbury, F., Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics of 
New Municipal Textile Schools, pub. 1800, Hali- 
fax, Canada. ; ; 
Senbers, Alvan, Paris and the Social Revolution, 
Small. : 
Sanborn, Frank, New Hampshire Biography and 
Autobiography, privately printed, Concord, N: #., 


1905. ; : 

Seabee: Frank, John Brown and His Friends, pri- 
vately printed, 1905. 

Saturday Evening Post, June 9, 1917. 

Scully, W. C., Kafir Stories, Holt. 

Sienkiewicz, In Vain. 

Smith, Charles, The American War from 1775 to 
1783, N. Y. for C. Smith (probably privately), 1797. 

Soothill, Three Religions of China, Doran. 

Sorley, Charles, Marlborough, first edition. 

Stevens, J. H., Personal Recollections of Minnesota 
and Its People and Early History of Minneapolis, 
Marshall & Robinson, Minneapolis, —_ 

Stokes, Sir William, William Stokes, His Life and 
Work, Longmans, N. Y., 1808. 

Strauss, On the Gospels. 

Sullivan, T. R., Boston, New and Old, Houghton. 

Taine, Trans. by John Durand, Modern Regime, 
Holt & Co., 1884. 

Taylor, James W., The Victim of Intrigue, A Tale 
of Burr’s Conspiracy, Cincinnati, Kobinson & 
Jones, 1847. 

Thorsen, Alice Othillia, The Tribe of Pez Le Kee, 
a Legend of Minnesota, 1901. 

Ticknor, Caroline, Dr. Holmes’ Boston, Boston, 1915. 

Trumbell, J. H., List of Books Printed in Connecti- 
cut, 1709-1800, Hartford, 1904. 

Tucker, Beverley, Partizan Leader, vol. 1 

Adams, Book of Epigrams, Dutton. 

Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration to Amer- 
ica, 2 vols. 

Borgeaud, Adoption and Amendment of Constitution 
in Europe and America, New York, 1895, $1.25 
offered. 

Business Hen, The. 

Caro, E., Life of George Sand, Great French Writers’ 
series. 

Corelli, M., Soul of Lilith. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Works, 4 vols., ed. by Cunning- 
ham, Jan., 1854, in full old calf. 

Golownin, Recollections of Japan, 1819. 

Hay, J., De Rebus Japonicis Indicis et Peruanis 
Epistolae Recentiores, Antwerp, 1605. 

Jackson, Eighteen and Nineteen, 2 copies. 

Modern Mystic’s Way, A, Dutton. 

Montanus, Gesautschaften au die Keiser van Japan, 
Amsterdam, 1669. 

Prior, i A Walking Gentleman. 

Rural New Yorker, The. 

Sturges, J., The First Supper. 

Underwood, North American Hepatica, 1833. 

Underwood, L. M., Descriptive Catalgue of the North 
American Hepatical, North of Mexico, 138 pp., 
1884, Bull. Illinois State Lab. Nat. Hist., vol. 2. 

U. $. Nat. Museum Bulletin, no. 47, Fishes of North 
_and Middle America, vols. 2. 3, and 4. 

Vitelleschi, R. P., Histoire decce qui s’est passes 
Royaumes de la Chine et du Japon, Paris, 1625. 
Walworth, Ellen H., Life and Times of Kateri Tekak- 
witha, the Lily of the Mohawks, pub. Peter Paul & 

Bro., Buffalo, 1656-1680. 

Ward, H., Church in Modern Society, Boston, 1889. 
Weiss, John, Poem Read at Dinner of Class of 37 
Harvard, pub. Press of W. L. Deland, Boston, 


1874. 
Welles, Albert, History of the Welles Family, New 
York, 1876. 
~~ J. G., Justice and Expediency, Haverhill, 
> 733: 
Young, A. E., Life in Mormon Bondage, Phila., 1908. 


T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 45 East 17th St., New York. 


Dictionary of Men’s Wear, Baker. 
Encyclopaedia of Dry Goods, G. S. Coles. 


only. 


Fredk. C. Eberhardt, 5339 Webster St., Philadelphia. 


National Geographic Mag. previous to 1904. 
Bookman. 

Educational Review. 

Education, 

Review of Reviews. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Lierary Digest and Indexes. 

Journal of Geology. 

Elementary School Journal. 


W. C. Edwards, 51 Rowley St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Barber, American Glassware, Old and New. 


Paul Elder & Co., 239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

The Green Guess Book, Susan H. Ward & Mary L. 
M. Watson. 

Sree Krishna, The Lord of Love,Baba Premanand 
Bharat. 

Memories of Forty Years, Radziwill. 


Geo. Engelke, Dn, 855 N. Clark St., Chicago. . 
200 copies Four Gospels, Sayings of Christ in red. 
200 Bibles with Concordance. 

Coborn, C. M., New Archaeological Discoveries. 
McGregor, T. S., Book of Thrift. 
Thomas, K. J., Personal Power. 


H. W. Fisher & Co., 1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Children of Alsace, Bazin, Lane. 

Richardson, set, 20 vols., Lippincott. 

Elementary Meteorology, Davis, Cinn. 

An Adventuress, Oppenheim. 


W. Y. Foote Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Psalms, Daniel, and Mark in the Pulpit Commentary. 


Fowler Bros., 747 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dweller on Two Planets. 


Foster Book & Cigar Co., 410 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Set of Ingersoll’s, complete, edited by Mrs. C. P. 
Farrell. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


First Book of Etymology, Joseph Thomas, pub. by 
E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa., 1862. 


Philip H. Furman Co., 363 W. srst St., New York. 


Powder Puff, Blei, Duffield. 
Winslow, Light, Its Influence. 
Crile, Origin of Emotions. 


“G. J. C.,”” care Publishers’ Weekly. 


Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, 
Moses, Famous Actor-Families. 
Wats, Mary S., The Tenants, Doubleday. 


Gammel’s Book Store, Austin, Texas. 


Back to Arcady, Allen. 

Morrell, Flowers and Fruits of Texas. 
Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, vol. 2 only. 
Kendall, Santa Fee Expedition, vol. 2 only. 
Foote’s Texas History, vol. 2 only. 
Kennedy’s History of Texas, vol. 1 only. 
Brown, History of Texas, vol. 2 only. 
Yoakum’s History of Texas. 

Thrall’s History of Texas. 

Baker’s Texas Scrap Book. 

United States Catalogue, 1912. 

Any other Texas Items, if cheap. 


Gardenside Bookshop, 270 Boylston St., Boston. 


La Fontaine, Fables, Rare ed. 
Bocaccio, Decameron, Rare ed. 
Le Gallienne, Highway to Happiness. 
Gourmont, Night in the Luxembourg. 


A. G. Geren, 1602 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Joseph Russell Taylor’s The Overture, pub. by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., in 1903, 2 copies. 
The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
Lincoln’s Ancestry, Lea & Hutchins. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
Hodges, In This Present World. 
Holder, Along the Florida Reefs. 
Allen, J., Battles of British Navy, :V. I., 
1852. 
Barbey, d’Aurevilly, Oeuvres et les Hommes, v. 4, 
Paris, 18— 


Lond., 


















































































BOOKS WANTED—Continued 








Goodspeed’s Book Shop—Continued. 


Bigelow, M. T., Punctuation, Boston, 1881. 
Blaze de Bury, Y., French it. of To-day, Boston, 


1808. 
Brink, E., tr. Chaucer’s Sprache, vol. 2, Lpz., 1901. 
Browning, R,. Complete Works, Boston, 1895. 
Browning, R. & Mrs., Letters, 1845-46, vol. 1, 1899. 
Browning, R., Rig and Book, vol. 1, Boston, 1868. 
Bryant, W. C., Poems, N. Y., 1871. 
Burgess, G., Goops and How to Be Them, me 


1900. 

cane. R., Complete Works, 2 vols., Kilmarnock, 
1876. 

Butler, B. F., Argument Cases of L. P. Milligan, 
Lowell, °66. 

Byer, M., Selling Out Ye Pope, N. Y., 1873. 

Byron, Letters and Journals, Lond., 1886. 

Byron, Political Works, vol. 9, Bost., 186r. 

Byron, Poetical Works, Lond., 1881. 

Byron, Poetical Works, Bost., 1905. 

Daniels, G., Collection Black-Letter Ballads, Lond., 


1867. 
Davis, G. B., Treatise Military Law of U. S. N. Y., 
1808. 
Dunton, T. W., Coming of Love, Lond., 1899. 
English Essays, vol. 2, Hamburg, 1860. 
Everett, A. H., Critical and Misc. Essays, 
1845. 
Ewing, J. H., Blue and Red, Lond., 1883. , 
Hay, G., Essay Liberty of Press, Hortensius, Phila., 


Bost., 


1799, 1803. 
Hill, F. S., Harvest Festival, Boston, 1826. 
Hollingshead, J., Footlights, Lond., 1883. 
Holmes, O. W., Autocrat, Bost., 1881. 


Horner, J. B., Oregon Lit., Portland, 1902. 
Howe, S. G., Letters and Journals, Bost., 1900. 
Jackson, Mrs. H. M., Bits of Talk, Bost., 1873. 
Jonson, Poetical Works, Lond., 1856. 


Lang, A., Poet’s Country, Phila., 1907. 
Lincoln, A., Lost Speech, May 29, 1856, N. Y., 1897. 
Macaulay, Critical and Misc. Essays, vol. 1, Phila., 


1841. 
McKenzie, R. M., Washington Correspondents, N. Y., 


1903. 
Martin, E. S., Cousin Anthony and I, N. Y., 189s. 
Mill, J. S., Dissertations, vol. 1, Lond., 1859. 
Moir, D. M., Poetic Lit. of Past Half Century, 
Edin., 1856. 
Murray, W. H. H., Adirondack Tales, Bost., 1877. 
N. Y. State Lib, Lecture Outlines, Albany, 1905. 
Nourse, H. S., Bibliography, Lancaster, 1901. 
P. S. W., Important Truths in Simple Verse, Lond., 


1841. 
Phillips, C., Speeches, vol. 1, Bost., 1863. 
Pills for the People, Bost., 1844. 
Prior, M., Poems on Several Occasions, Camb., 1905. 
Pushkin, A., Bakchesarian Fountain, Phila., 1849. 
Reply to Byron’s Fare Thee Well, Newcastle, 1817. 
Richardson, Wm. H., Boot and Shoe Trade and Mfr. 
Saint-Beuve, Ports. Celebrated Women, Bost., 1868. 
Schuyler, L. R., Liberty of Press Amer. Colonies 
Before Revol., N. Y., 1905. 
Shelley, Poetical Works, Lond., 1891, 
Shelley, Soc. Papers, Lond., 1888, 1891, 2 parts. 
Stockdale, P., The Poet, Lond., 1773. 
Symons, A., Silhouettes, Lond., 1892. 
Thomson, J. C., Bibliography Writings of C. and 
Mary Lamb, Hull, 1908. 
Van Dyke, J. C., Books and How to Use Them, 
N. Y., 1863. 
Wilde, O., Poems, Portland, 1905. 
Williams, A. M., Poets and Poetry, Bost., 1881. 
Yeats, W. B,. Poems, Lond., 1901. 
Edwards, Mrs. Annie, Ought We to Visit Her? 
N. Y., 1872. 
Genealogies: 
Ballou. 
Barron. 
Benedict, 1870. 
Borden, 
Cleveland, 188s. 
Coolidge. 
Cowles, Sylvester. 
Dickinson, Descend. Thomas. 
gmont. 
Fitch in N. Amer., 1886. 
Harrington. 
Marshall, by Paxton, 188s, 
Root. 
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Ruggles, Ruggles, 3rd ed. 

Sanderson. 

Taynter. 

Wiltsie. 
Book of the Cat, 1903. 
Cole, Anatomy of Trees. 
Courtney, Literary Man’s Bible. 
Cram, R. A., Impressions of Japanese Architecture. 
Frisarri, A. J. de, Cuestiones Filogicas, Haller. 
Harrisse, Early Hist. of Printing in America, N. Y., 

1866. 
Halliard, J., Voyages with Capt. Morrell, Bost., 1834. 
Irving’s Letters to Brevoort. 
Jesus, Great Discourses, N. Y., Randolph. 
Johnston, S. B., Letters, Chile, Erie, 1816. 
Mackenzie, Colonial Families of U. S., vol. 4. 
Phillimore, How to Write History of Family. 
Pierce, Hist. Harvard College. 
Power, John Handy Book About Books, Lond., 1870. 
Stewart, Travels South America, Ca., 1829. 
Worcester, Mass., Directory, Suburban, 1904-’16. 
Genealogies: 

Armstead. 

Bannon. 

Devens. 

Dummer. 

Hamlen. 

Hibbard. 

Lake, Descend. of Thomas, or other gen. 

McReynolds. 

Mascarene. 

Norwood. 

Paden. 

Perkins. 

Powell. 

Welch. 

Wells, by Albert Wells. 


John L. Grant, 127 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


Works of Hubert Crackanthorpe, especially Wreck- 
age. 
DeQuincey, Works. 


Benj. F. Gravely, Martinsville, Va. 


Miller, Chips from German Workshop. 

Larchey, Excentricities du Langage. 

Greek and Latin Authors in Delphine ed. 

Bernhardy, Scientific Greek Syntax. 

Richter, De Supinis Linguae Latinae, 

Bohtlink & Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch. 

Du Cange, Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et In- 
fimae Latinitatis. 

Ancient Greek versions or translations of Latin au- 
thors, such as to Caesar, etc., also Latin trans. 
of Greek. 

Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. 

Grammars of Ethiopic Language. 

Bopp, Uber die Verwandschaft der malayisch-polyne- 
sichen Sprachen mit den eens. 

Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, 
Grieshledhen, Lateinischen, etc., und Deutschen. 

Hovelaque, Euphonie Sanskrite. 

Works on Bantu Language. 

Philological Works Treating of Relation of Logical 
Thought Processes to Word-order in Various Lan- 
guages. 


Gray’s Bookstore, 104 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Times War Maps, pub. 1917-1918, complete 
set. 


Gregory’s Bookstore, Inc., 116 Union St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Wilson’s Tales of the Border. 

German Pompadour. 

Spanish Peggy, Duff. 

Baring-Gould, Family Names and Story. 
Carpenter, Captain Courtesy. 

Lang, Literary London. 

Bacheller, The Master. 

Barbour, Land of Joy. 

Charles, Joan the Maid. 

Sutcliffe, Bachelor in Arcady. 

Rose Fairy Book. 

Couch, Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. 
Couch, Sir John Constantine. 

Crockett, Play Actress. 

Daudet, In the Midst of Paris. 

Griffin, Collegians, Kenedy. 

Harraden, Hilda Strafford. 

Harraden, The Fowler. 

Hope, Change of Air. 





Complete 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 
en nn 
Gregory’s Bookstore, Inc.—Continued. 


Morris, Old French Romances, C. S. 
Thompson, Sweetheart Manette. 

Ward, Great Possessions. 

Wentworth, A Marriage Under the Terror. 
White, Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. 
Christian, Persis Yorke. 

Harrison, A Daughter of the South. 
Harrison, Sweet Bells Out of Tune. 
Serao, Land of Cockayne. 

Tracy, Captain of the Kansas. 

Tynan, Princess Katharine. ; 
Wood, Thrilling Deeds of British Airmen. 
Woolson, Horace Chase. 


Hall’s Book Shop, 361 Boylston St., Boston. 


School for Scandal, Temple, leather. 
Sheat’s Student’s Chaucer, India leather. 
Gypsy Trail, India paper. 
Box, Outlooks from the New Standpoint. 
Bolas and Brown, The Lens. 
Godfrey, History of Architecture 
Kennedy, New World Fairy Book. 
Lang, Story of Joan of Arc. 
Murray, Handbook for India. 
Brady, Little Traitor to the South. 


Harper & Brothers, Mail Order Dept., New York. 
Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgics. 
The Harrison Co., 42 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Puterbaugh’s Common Law Pleading, 8th ed., 1904. 
Shepherd’s Ga. Citations, 1909. 

Amer. Bankruptcy Repts. 

Amer. and Eng. Enc. of Law, Supplement, vol. 5. 
Osborn on Questioned Documents. 

Newell on Malicious Prosecution. 


Harvard Co-operative Society, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Poe, Stedman Woodberry ed., Duffield, N. Y., set. 


Hays-Cushman Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Baxter, Reformed Pastor. 

Doty, Lessons in Holiness. 

McIlvaine, Reminiscences of Chicago in Civil War. 
Freeman, History of Federal Government. 
Michel, Life of Cecil Rhodes. 

Newman’s Richard Strauss, pub. by Lane. 
Sabotta & McMurrich Anatomy, 3 vols. 


The E. Higgins Co., Toledo, O. 


Pictures and Problems from London Police Court, 
Longmans, Green, publishers. 

The Dance at Joe Chevaliers, Ketchum. 

History of My Life, George Sand. 

Book of Iris. 

Letters of Vincent Van Gogh. 


Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Reminiscences of Chicago during the Great Fire, 
1915. 

Dreiser, A Traveller at Forty, first ed. 

National Conference for Good City Government 
Proceedings of First Conference, Philadelphia, 1894. 

Schryver, S. B., The General Characters of the Pro- 
teins, Longmans, 1909. 

Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, first edition. 

Dean Ramsay, Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character. 

Harvard Classics, set of early issues 

Hill of Dreams, first ed. 

Seven Splendid Sinners. 

onrad, Jos., Reminiscences, 2nd ed., Lond., 10912. 

enry, 1st eds. of The Rolling Stone, Strictly 

Business and The Trimmed Lamp. 

The Book of Jade. 

ewis, George, Impressions of America and _ the 
American hurches, Edinburgh, 1845. 

Library of Universal Adventure by Sea and Land, 
Harper, 1888. 

ieber, Francis, Ed. Letters to a Gentleman in Ger- 
many, Phila., 1834. 

he Lumiére, N. ¥ 1831. 

Lumsden, James, 
1844. 

McKinnen, Daniel, A Tour Through the British West 
Indies, Lond., 1812: - 

M’Robert, Patrick, Tour Through Part of the North 
Provinces of America, Edinburgh, 1776. 


in London. 


American Memoranda, Glasgow, 


Walter M. Hill—Continued. 


— John, Visit to the Falls of Niagara, Lond., 

1826. 

ee Whitman, Travels in North America, N. Y., 
1820. 

Mease, James, A Geological Account of the U. S., 
Phila., 1807. 

Miller, Samuel, A Brief Retrospect of the 18th Cen- 
tury, N. Y., 1803, 2 vols. 

Mitchell, Samuel Augustus, A General View of the 
U. S., Phila, 1848. 

Montule, Edouard de, A Voyage to North America 
and the West Indies in 1817, Lond., 182r. 

Moore, George, Journal of a Voyage Across the At- 
lantic, Lond., privately printed, 1845. 

Moore, S. S., and Jones, T. -» The Traveler’s 
Directory, or a Pocket Companion, Phila., 1802. 
Murat, Achille, A Moral and Political Sketch of the 

U. S., Lond., 1833. 

Nicklin, P. H., A Pleasant Peregrination Through the 
Prettiest Parts of Pennsylvania, Phila., 1836. 

O’Bryan, William, A Narrative of Travels in the 

. S., Lond., 1836. 

Oehler, Andrew, The Life, Adventures and Unpar- 
— Sufferings of Andrew Oehler, Trenton, N. J., 
1811. 

Pike, Zebulon Montgomery, An Account of a Voyage 
up the Mississippi River from St. Louis to Its 
Source, Washington, 1807. 

French Profiles, Edmund Gosse, Dodd, 1905. 


Himebaugh & Browne, Inc., New York. 
A Queen at Bay, B. d’Auvergne, Lane, 6 copies. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Howard and Lexington 
Sts., Baltimore, Md, 

Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. 

Practical Lithography, A. Seymour. 

The Man Who Came Back, Wilson. 

Current History of the New York Times, bound in 
brown cloth binding. 

Love Letters of a Liar. 


Paul B. Hoeber, 67 E. soth St., New York. 
Transactions of the Pathological Society of Chicago, 
complete. 
Transactions of the Philadelphia Pathological So- 
city, complete. 


J. P. Horn & Co., roor Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Pepy’s Diary, 18 vols., limited ed. 
Hugo, Royal Family of France. 
Surtees’ Sporting Novels, reprints. 
Memoirs of Saint Simon. 


Houston Club Supply Store, 53d and Spruce Sts., 

Philadelphia. 
Forester, Elektrochemie Wasseriger 
Haber, Moser, Die Electrolytischen 
Organischen Chemie. 


Hub Magazine Co., 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


Atlantic Monthly, July, 1895. 
Arena, July, 1905. 
Harper’s Weekly, Jan. 9, 1858. 


Hunter & Co., Inc., 629 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Book Knowledge. 
Harvard Classics. 


H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 vols. 
Burnett, Making of a Marchioness. 
Verne, Desert of Ice. 

Verne, Adven. in Land of Behemoth. 
Verne, Survivors of Chancellor. 
Verne, Fight to France. 

Stevenson, Little Comrade. 

Mexico, from Diaz to the Kaiser. 
Steele, Brief History of the U. S. 
Seven Years at Prussian Court. 
Laurie, Schoolboy Days in Italy. 
Chambers, Orchard Land. 

Weed, Nature Biographies. 
Davidson, Overheard at the Zoo... 
Fuller, Alley Cat’s Kittens. 


A. J. Huston, 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Ball, Alice E., A Year with Birds. 

Schmidt, Orlando P., Chronological History of An- 
cient Egypt, pub. Covington, Ky. 

Smith’s Handbook of Etymology, pub. Barnes, 1870. 

New Bedford, Mass., History of,: Ellis, 1892. 


Losungen. 
Prozesse der 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 


A. J. Huston—Continued. 


Paxton, Mass., History of, Bill, 1886. 
Weston, Mass., Tax Lists in, Peirce, 1897. 





Proceedings of Republican National Conventions, 
Job lots. 
Proceedings of Democratic National Conventions, 
Job lots. 


Hyland’s Book Store, 170 Fifth St. Portland, Ore. 


Electric Cranes, H. H. Broughton. 

Lee & Frost, 10 Years in Oregon. 

Wyeth, Oregon, 1833. 

Kelly, Hall J., Any item, 

Science and Health, 1875, or later. 

The Open Verdict, M. E. Braddon. 

Notes on Moses, 5 vols., English ed., C. H. Marsh. 
Oregon, Dunn. 

Ten Years in Oregon, Lee & Frost. 

Early Oregon Items. 


International Magazine Co., 339 Bay Way North, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Forest and Stream, vols. 64-66, 68-70, 75. 
Master Car Builders Asso. Proc., 1884, 1887, 1892, 
any before 1882 or after 1911. 
Chemical and Automobile periodicals, any lots. 


Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New England Magazine, Dec., 1916 and Jan., 1917; 
will pay soc. for Dec. number and 2sc. for Jan. 


Hall N. Jackson, 719 Vine St., Cincipnati, O. 


Clark’s Commentaries, 6 vols. 
Hale’s Trans. Allegheny Pioneers. 


G. W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Benedictus Dominus, R. M. Benson. 


U. P. James, 127 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sonia Kovalesky, Century Co. 

Reminiscences Chicago during Great Fire, Lakeside 
Classics. 

Whitelaw Reid, The South After the War, 1867. 


W. R. Jenkins Co., Sixth Ave. at 48th St., New York. 
Memoires de Talleyrand, in French. 


E. W. Johnson, 1o W. 28th St., New York. 


Century Dictionary, vol. Names. 
Inman, Ancient Faiths, Ancient Names. 
Turner, Barbarous Mexico, 1912. 

Shelly, Wallace Collection, Shelly, 1914. 
Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness. 

Brown, Grammar of Grammars. 
Goodrich’s British Eloquence. 

Mathews, Words, also Oratory. 


Johnson’s Bookstore, 391 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Meetings of 
good 


Parliamentary Rules _ for 
David Farles, 


Corporate 
Stockholders 
condition. 


and Directors, 


Edward P. Judd Company, P. O. Drawer 210A, 
New Haven, Ct. 


Mudlarks. 


Kansas State Normal School Library, Emporia, Kan. 


Sherrard, Thos. J., ed., Sherrard Family of Steuben- 
ville, 1890, Rodgers Prtg. Co., Phila. 


Albert Kastner, 25 Whitehall St., New York. 


A BC sth Edition Spanish Telegraph Code. 

Lieber’s Standard Code, Spanish and 

Western Union Universal Code. 

Lists or Directories of Exporters and Commission 
Houses. 

Directories of Foreign Countries. 


Kendrick-Bellamy Co., 


Anonymous, 


nglish. 


16th St. at Stout, Denver, 
Colo. 


The Bacillus of Long Life, L. M. Douglas, pub. by 
G. P. Putnam. 
H. L.. Kilner & Co., 8m Arch St.,. Philadelphia. 


Hunolt’s 
12 vols. 


Sermons, complete, unabridged edition, 


Kimball Bros., 46 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 


New York. Marriage Licenses, Albany, -1860. 0 
Pearson’s Genealogy of First Settlers of Albany. 
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Kimmel & Herbert Co., 518 Main St., LaFayette, Ind. 


| Mackey, Albert Gallatin, A’ Text Book of Masonic 
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Benson, Fifteen in Hell. 
Batham, Home Life in France. 
Journal of Marie Bashkirtsheff. 
Hulst, Indian Sketches. 


Kleinteich’s Book _, 1245 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


Callet’s Mathematical Tables. 


The Korner & Wood Co., 737 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


John Buchan, Scholar Gypsies, 
Horace, Bibliophile Society. 


La Salette College, Hartford, Conn. 


Walter J. Greene, La Salette College, Hartford, Ct 
Henshaw’s Check List of N. American Coleoptera. 
Pepper's Playbook of the Metals. 


Charles E. Lauriat Co., Boston, Mass. 


New Greek Comedy, pub. Putnams. 

Euripedes and the Spirit of His Dramas, Macm. Co. 
Handbook of Gastronomy, Savarin. 

Charles Dickens and the Law, Fyfe. 

The Inner and Middle Temple, Bellot. 

Historical Introduction to the Rolls Series, Stubbs 
Callithorp, English Cc:tume. 

Merrefield, Dress As a Fine Art. 

Group of Etchers, Benjamin, ’82. 

Riordan’s Score of Etchings, ’83. 

Borrows, The Zincali, early and complete ed. 


Borrows, Bible in Spain, early and complete ed 
Book of Daniel Drew, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
King Albert’s Book, pub. by Hearst. 


Alpine Flora, Jules Hoffman, trans. by Barton. 
Mark Twain, first editions. 
Voltaire, Morley, pub. by 
Florence, A. Philippi. 
Mont Blank and Monte Rosa, Hudson. 
Travels Through the Alps of Savoy, Forbes. 
The Rifle in Colonial Times, Kephart. 
Duncker’s History of Antiquity, 6 vols. 


Macmillan Co. 


French Decorative Furniture in the 18th Century, 
Lady Dilke. 
The Man from Snowy River, pub. Macmillan Co. 


Morals and Manners of 17th Century, LaBruyere. 
Bog-Trotting for Orchids, Niles, pub. Putnam. 
Runkel Family, B. Van D. Fisher, New York, 1899. 
Mark Twain, vol. 24-25, Hill Crest ed., green cloth. 
The Dark Ages, S. R. Maitland, 

The Reformation, S. F. Maitland. 

Imperialism, Hobson, pub. Pott. 

Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 

Rhymes of the Home, Burges Johnson, Crowell. 
Journey to the Northern Ocean, Samuel Hearne. 
Voyage to the Polar Sea, Nares, 1877. 

Journal of H. M. S. Enterprise, Collinson, 1889. 
Horses on Board Ship, Hayes. 

Father Tabb’s Child Verse. 

Little Giant Boab. 

Life of George Matheson, pub. Doran. 

Christian Iconology, vol. 1, Didron, pub. Bohn. 


Mrs. Leake’s Shop, 78 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y- 
Rosary for Lent, Routledge. 


Leary, Stuart & Co., 9 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guinness, Creation Centered in Christ. 

Dimbleby, All Past Time. 

Simonis, The Street of Ink. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 W. 27th St., New York. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Washington Centennial 
Loan Exhibition, New York, 1889. 

Liberty Tower Book Shop, 55 Liberty St., New York. 

Biblia Sacra Juxtra Vulgatae, Alsoisuis, pub. Pusted. 

Theologia Dogmatica, Cardinal, 3 vols., pub. Pusted. 

Synopsis Theologia Dogmatical, Tanquere, 2 pts., 
pub. Benziger. 

Compendium Theologia Morals, Gury, old ed., pub. 


usted. 
Master Rogues, D. G. Phillips, Doubleday. 
G. Phillips, Doubleday. 









Golden Fleece, D. 

Social Secretary, D. G. Phillips, Bobbs-Merrill. 

Bog Hunting Orchids, Niles, Putnam. 

World’s Commercial Products, Freeman & Chandler, 
Ginn .& Co. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 









Jurisprudence, 7th ed., N. 
186s. 


& Sickles, 





Y., Macoy 
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Library of Congress—Continued. 


ll, Geo., Financial Relations of the D. C. 
Ti een Govt. from 1871-1912, Wash., Adams, 


1912. 
N. Liebschultz, 226 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


kman’s Early Dutch Settlers of New Jersey. 
inine’s Correspondence, Butterfield. 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Man’s Place in hag ee Wallace. 
i f Hegel, Eucken. | : 
Schmidt, Civil’ Law of Spain and Mexico, New Or- 
851. : 
van Liberty of the Press, Speech and Public 
Worship, Macmillan, London, 1880. 
Habberton, All He Knew. 
Curtin, Tales of Irish Fairies. 
Macv. History of Nantucket. 
Winthrop, Military Law, 2nd ed., 1896, 2 vols. 


B. Login & Son, 152 E. 23d St., New York. 


Folkards, Plant Lore, Legends and Lyrics. 
Beaumont, Observations on the Gastric Juices. 
Medical and Chemical Magazines in All Languages. 


Lord & Taylor oe — Ave. at 38th St., 
ew York. 
Kester, The Tales of a Real Gypsy, pub. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


W. H. Lowdern Qk & Co., 1418 F St., Washington, 
Latham, Elements of Comparative Philology. 
Arnold, Life of Benedict Arnold. 

Tome, Pioneer Life. 

Reid’s Tramp. 

Almanack de Gotha, 1910-14, any. 

Nicholson, Literary History of Arabia. 

Ker, The Dark Ages. 

Lawton, Successors of Homer, . 
Lawton, Introduction to Classical Greek Literature. 
Pound, Spirit of Romance. 

Croiset, History of Greek Literature. 

Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, 3d ed. 

Sellar, Horace. ‘ 

Horace, trans, by Conington. 

Saintsbury, Flourishing of Romance. 

Fifty Years of Darwinism. ; 

Bancroft, History of Central America, vol. 3, or set. 
Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol, or set. 

Lyle, James Nourse and His Descendants. 
Buffum, Six Months in the Gold Fields of Cali- 
fornia. ; 4 
Forbes, History of Upper and Lower California. 

Nordhoff, Peninsula California. 
North, Mother of California. 
Southworth, Baja California Illustrado. 


Lutheran Publication Society, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 
Wright, C. H. H., Critical Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel. ; 
Moulton, J. H., Treasure of the Magi. 


Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell St., London, W. C., 
England. 

Gulliver’s Travels, illus. unexpurgated ed. : 

Dict. Technical Terms, In Wagh & Sprenger, (Bi) 
Calec., 1853-4. i 

Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Dict., ed. de Slane. ; 

Diwan of Hafiz, In Persian, French or English 
Notes. 

Proc. Society Biblical Archaeology, 1917. 

Franklin, Hist. Sha-Aulum. 

Froud, Short Studies of G. S., 2 vols., 1864-1877. 

Froud, English Ireland, 3 vols., 1842. ; 

Gibbons, cline and Fall, K. E. Bury’s, comp., ed., 
Liby., 10 vols. 

Burke’s Complete Works, Liby. ed., 10 vols., latest. 


McCarthy’s Book Store, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hill, Jean Austin, Her Home and Her Friends. 
Tuker, Cambridge. 

Edward Fitzgerald’s Letters. 3 . 
Thoreau’s Maine Woods with 33 illustrations: 
Hyde’s Abba Father, me 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 
Travels on the Amazon, Wallace. 

Evolution Earth and Its Inhabitants, Yale Press, 
Hartford. 

Cambridge’s Natural History. 
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McDevitt-Wilson, 


Whispering Smith. 

Romance of Sed Saunders. 

Friedlander’s Treatise on Aniline Colors, first or 
second ed. 

re in Prose, ed. by Bertrand, trans. by Mer- 
rill. 

Pepy’s Diary, Wheatly ed, cheap set. 

General and Industrial Organic Chemistry, Molinari. 

Baldwin Dictionary of Psy-Philos, vol. 1. 


Joseph McDonough ~ 8 So. Pearl St., Albaty, 


Inc.—Continued. 


Bombough’s Gleanings for the Curious. 
History of S. Carolina Jockey Club. 


John Jos. McVey, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


George Claude, Liquid Air, Oxygen and Nitrogen, 
Blakiston. 


Lloyd Macomber, 785 Market St., San Francisco. 


Underground, or Life Below the Surface, Knox. 
North American Crimes and Criminals, Triplett. 
Friend and Foe from Field and Forest. 

History of the New York Tombs, Sutton. 

Arctic Explorations, Kane. 

Voyages of Americus Vespucius, Lester. 


R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 


Tales of Mean Streets, Arthur Morrison. 

Wonders of the World Described by Great Writers. 
Famous Women Described by Great Writers. 
Holland Described by Great Writers. 

London Described by Great Writers. 

Golden Rod Fairy Book, Esther Singleton. 
Flames, Hichens. 


Madison Ave. Book Store, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York. ; 
The Middle Course, Bigelow, 2 copies. 
Nothing New Under the Sun. 
Life of Our Lord in Words of Four Evangelists, 
Introduction by Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


MAGGS BROTHERS 
(Formerly of 109, Strand) have pleasure 
in announcing that they have removed to 

34 & 35, CONDUIT STREET 
New Bond Street, Londen, England 
Specialty: Rare Books—Engravings—Autographs 





Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Farrow’s Military Encyclopedia. 


Marcus Book Store, 67 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything on atrocities during any wars in the last 
few centuries. 


L. S. Matthews & Co., 3588 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Marcy & Hunt, Home. of Dis. 
Any Anatomies. 
Any volumes Graefe-Lamisch Opthal. 


Isaac Mendoza Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Crane, Maggie, 1amo, clo., N. Y., 1896, good cond., 
.50 delivered. 

Crane, Georges Mother, Lond., 1896, good cond., .75 
delivered. 

Rand & McNally Commercial or Library Atlases; 
IQII-I917. 

Dawson, Life of W. H. Harrison. 

Adams, Hist. of U. S., 9 vols. 

Lossing, Pict. Field Book of 1812. 

Maxwell, House of Douglas, 2 vols. 

Hazard, San Domingo, 3 copies. 


Medical Standard Book Co., 301 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gould on Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine, 
pub. by W. B. Saunders Co. 


The Mercantile Library, 1oth St. above Chestnut, 


iladelphia. 
Life of Kit Carson, Charles Burdette. 
on Adventures, Land and Sea, Josiah 
aines. 


The Methodist Book Concern, Boston, Mass, 
Citizenship, Morse. 
























































































BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 


Methodist Book Concern, 730 N. Rush St., Chicago. 
The Big Horn Treasure, Cargill, 2 or more copies. 


Methodist Book a Plum St., Cincinnati, 
0. 


Character of St. Paul, Howson. 
White Nile Journal, Werne. 
Mardi, H. Melville. 


Methodist Book CoMcern, 5 City Hall Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity, Davies; give postpaid 
price. 

Selections from Jeremy Taylor, pub. Whittaker, at 
50c. 


Meyer’s Book Store, 307 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, vol. 2. 

The Writings of Washington, Jared Sparks, Large 
Paper edition. 

The Writings of Charles Sumner, 
20 vols. 


M. Millard, 1651 Huntington Drive, South 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Book on the Landscape Cemetery at Cincinnati. 
Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, about 1830. 
Latham, Gardens of Italy, 2 vols. 

Victor, River of the West. 


Miller & Paine, Inc., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Old Masters and Other Essays, Woodrow Wilson, 
pub. Scribner. 
Stoddard’s Lectures. 


R. M. Mills’ Bookstore, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War. 
Mrs. Pryor’s Mother of Washington and Her Times. 


W. H. Miner Co., Inc., 3518 Franklin Ave., St. Louis. 


Terry Genealogy, 1887. 
Bliss, Memorial Art, Ancient and Modern, 


The Morris Book Shop, 24 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mag. American History, vols. 2, 22, 26 to 30 incl. 
Moses, History of Illinois, vol. 2. 


Edward S. Morton, 88 West End Ave., New York. 


American Book Prices Current, any dates, cheap. 

Odd vols. of Science and Health, 2 vol. ed. 

O. Henry, Review of Réviews ed., Options, Rolling 
Stones, Sixes and Sevens. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1st ed., vol. 2 only. 

Scarlet Letter, 1st ed., imperfect copy. 


N. Y. Medical Book Co., 45 E. 42d St., New York. 


Studies from the Rockefeller Institute, vol. 1-18. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine, vol. 5, nos. 5 and 
6; vol. 6, nos. 2 and 3. 

Iron Age, vol. 97, nos. 6, 8, 11, 15 and index. 

Galton, Natural Inheritance. 

Ostrom, Treatise on the Breast. 


New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


Jeffreys, British Conchology, 5 vols., 1869. 

Keep, West Coast Shells, od Fran., 1887. 

Randall, History of the Common School System of 
the State of New York, N. Y., 1871. 


Newbegin’s, San Francisco, Cal. 


Baldwin, Interpretation of the Political and Ethical. 

Benn, Modern England and History of English. 

Graham, History of English Political Thought. 

The Great Work, 3 vols., Macey Publishing Co., 
Blue and Gold, 1918. 

Gadon, Through Southern Mexico, pub. by Scribner, 
1908, $6. 

Evolution, Langdon Smith, octavo ed., in boards 
with geological notes. 

Clark, History of Yachting. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Briggs, Early History of California. 

Lecky’s History of Ireland. 

First and Second Books of Beardsley’s Drawings. 

Wells, The Invisible Man. 

Diary of General Blaisdell. 

Bancroft’s Native Races, vol. 24, cloth. 

Harvey, Cameos of Indian Crimes. 

History of the Grand Visiers: 





Limited edition, 


George 
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Newbegin’s—Continued. 

San Francisco Bay and California in 1776, with ex- 
planation by Irving B. Richmond. 

Diary of a 49-er, Canfield. 

Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical, Wilson, John 

._ Wiley and Sons, 1873. 

Holmes, Royal Institute of Printers. 

Crane, The Open Boat. 

Braitwaite, Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1913. 

Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recitation. 

Bergson’s Introduction to a New Philosophy of Life. 

Leo, Queen Victoria, pub. Macmillan. 

Bolton, Some Successful Women. 

Farmer’s Ballads. 

Ten Years in a Mad House. 

In the Days of Forty-Nine. 

Complete set in uniform binding of works of Mrs 
M. Oliphant. 

Binn, Life of Lincoln. 

Bartholmew’s Atlas of World’s Commercial Products. 

Leger’s History of Austria-Hungary. 

Andreev, To the Stars, Wessels. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., India paper, any 
binding. 

Timpkins, History of California. 

Eisen, Raisin Industry, San Francisco, 1890. 

De Tabley, Guide to the Study of Book Plates, pub 
Lane, 1900. 

International Studio, Great 
Rembrandt and Whistler. 

Herner and Oliver, Natural History of Plants, 2 vols 

Jacobs, Books of Wonder Voyages, pub. in 1896 by 
Nut, 2 copies. 

Hopkins, Magic. 

Dawson, An Itinerent House. 

Bushnell’s Chinese Art, 2 vols. 

Kasidah, Richard Burton, London, Quaritch, 1880. 

Day, Policy and Administration of the Dutch in Java. 

Moulton’s Library of Literary Criticism. 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 

Stevenson, Inland Voyage, Everyman ed. 

Sketch of the Evolution of Our Native Fruits. 

Grinnel, Roosevelt, Trail and Campfire. 

Hugo, Les Miserables, Everyman ed. 

Loeb, Dynamics of Living Matter. 

Mau, Pompeii, Its Life and Art. 

Peasant Art in Russia, one of the special Interna- 
tional Studio numbers, pub. John Lane & Co. 

Cameron, Comedies in Miniature. 

Oxford History of Music, vol. 1. 

Muther’s History of Modern Painting, 4 vols., Dutton. 

Library of Universal Adventures by Sea and Land, 
Harper, N. Y., 1888. 

Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 1 

Poole’s Index, set. 

Odd vols. of the Breviary Treasures, Doric ed. 

Morris, The Octopus, Doubleday. 

Sampson, History of Advertising from Earliest Times, 
Scribner. 

Terry, The Story of My Life. Doubleday. 

Watson, Storage Batteries, Bubier. 

Ward, Shakespeare’s Town and Times, Lane. 

Black, Judith Shakespeare, Burt. 

Engel, Literature of National Music, Novello. 

Norris. A Man’s Woman, Doubleday. 

Niblich, Hints on Gold. 

History of the Sikhs, John D. Cunningham. 

Brassey, Naval Annual. 

Upton, Standard Symphonies. 

Upton, Standard Oratories. 

Dole, Talks About Law, Bobbs-Merrill, spot cash. 

Enclish translation of Casanova. 

DeFaublas. 

Farmer’s Ballads and Songs, 5 vols. 

Phallic Worship. 

Classical Items. 

Carrington Publications. 

Cambridge Modern History. 

Cambridge History of English Literature. 

McMaster’s History of the United States. 

Rhodes’ History of the United States. 

Newcomb, Astronomy for Everybody. 

Griffen, Catholics in the American Revolution. 

ay age ye eee: or the History of 
yhristian Art in the iddle Ages. 

World Book. ee 

Anthology of Magazine Verse, 1913. 

Emerson, Handbook of Wood Engravings. 

Hichens, Barbary Sheep. 

Hirst, The Manchester School. 

Common Sense in Political Economy. 

Burns, Political Ideals. 

Bain, John Stewart Mill. 


Painters and Etchers, 
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Newbegin’s—Continued. 


Sliot, Modern Science. 
od of Society in France Before’ the Revolution. 
The Crisis of Liberalism. 
Sinant, Studies in Democracy. . 
Sinant, Second — of an Economist. 
erbert, Liberalism. , ; 
a Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
Representative Government. 
Colden, Political Writings. 2 
Mazzin, Thoughts on Democracy in Europe. 
Political Thoughts in England from Bacon to Locke. 
The Principles of Social Reconstruction. — 
Anna Karenina, John Lane ed., trans. by Miss Garnett. 
Moulton, Library of Literary Criticism. : 
Mabel Collins Cook’s Blossom and the Fruit. 
Library ed. of yee aaa by Geo. Allen and 
Longmans, Green, 39 vols. 
W. H Dawson's Evolution of Modern Germany. 
Chambers, Passers-by. 
Ouiller-Couch, Red Adventure Book, Cassell. 
Ryan, Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower 
California, 2 vols. : ; 
Forbes’ History of California. | 
Hittell’s History of San Francisco. 
Morley, Richard Cobden. : 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., thick paper. 


H. S. Nichols, Inc., 17 E. 334 St., New York. 


Balley Hoo Bey, Author’s name not known. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, Philadelphia, 1776. . 

Besant & Leadbeater, Man Visible and Invisible. 

Besant & Leadbeater, Occult Chemistry. 

Beton u Eisen, pub. Wilhelm Ernest & Son, Ber- 
lin, A complete set of or any odd nos. 

Carlyle’s Works, A complete set, Chapman & Hall 
edition. 

Curran’s John Philpot, Speeches. ; 

Darwin, Charles, Complete set of his works. 

Dentistry, Any books on, published previous to 1850. 

Dictionary, German-English, unabridged. 

Don Quixote, illus. by Frank Brangwyn, Groscup, 
1896, 4 vols. 

Dow, Lorenzo, Potent Sermons. " 

Elfie’s Visit to Cloudland, pub. by Estes, Lauriat & 
Co., 1892. 

Explosives, Any Works on Toluol. 

Fernald, The Married Woman. 

Freeley, Mary Belle, Fair to Look Upon, pub. in the 
Idlewild Series at Chicago, by Morrill, Higgins 
Co., and illustrated by William L. Dodge. 

Grey, Lord, The Life of Albert, Lord Grey. 

Incidents of the Western Insurrection. 

Language of Flowers, An old edition. 

Lavoissier’s Memory Method or Memory System. 

Le Blanc, Charles, Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes, 
4 vols., Paris, 1854-8. 

Medical Biography, any. 

Medical History, Levibion on or relating to. 

Modern Chivalry, Pittsburg, Pa., 1804, or any edition 
of later date. 

Montgomery, General, The Death of, Philadelphia, 
1777. 

Penn, William, Some Fruits of Solitude, with Intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse, pub. by Constable, 
London, 1907. 

Railroads and Canals, Any works on. 

Reinforced Concrete, Any books on, in either Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, 

Ruskin, Ariadne Florentina, London, 1890 or 1907. 

Scotland and the Scotch, All historical works on. 

4 List of Revolutionary Soldiers Pensioners, 
1820. 

Six Political Discourses, Lancaster, Pa., 1778. 

Steele, J. W., Cuban Sketch Book. 

Susan Turnbull, Author’s name not known. 

Wedmore, Fr., Fine Prints, Edinbur h, 1910. 

Alstrom, Carl M., Dictionary of Royal Lineage, 
2 vols., Chicago, 1904. 

American Silver Exhibited at Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts in 1906, pub. Boston Museum. 

Audubon’s Ornithological Biography, 5 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1832-39. 

Barnes, Josiah, Wonderful Adventures by. Land and 
Sea, pub. by John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, 


about 1876. 
Beilstein’s Organic an English trans. 


Chemistry, 


if such exists. 
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H. S. Nichols, Inc.—Continued. 


Bradbury, History of Old Sheffield Plate, Macmillan, 
1912. 

Braddon, Miss M. E., Novels, any of. 

Brooks, True Story of the United States, Lothrop, 


1891. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution, Library ed., pub. Chap- 
man & Hall, London. 

Chambers, R. W., In the Quarter. 

Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, Harper, 1880. 

Collins, Wilkie, A cheap set of his novels. 

Coman, The Industrial History of the United States. 

Coolidge, The United States as a World Power. 

Costume, The History of. 

Cripps, Old French Plate, Murray. 

Day, History of Commerce. 

Decoration, The Grammar of. 

Doyle, Conan, The Crime of the Congo, Doubleday, 
1909. 

Field, Eugene, any rst eds. 

Fiske, International Commercial Policies. 

Gardiner, J. Starkie, Old English Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, pub. Bemrose, London. 

Gerrisch’s Anatomy. 

Herzog, Dr. Alois, Mikrophotographischer Atlas der 
Technisch Wichtigen Faserstoffe—1; Teil, Pflanz- 
lische Rohstoffe, 80 pages of text and 223 micro- 
photographs, pub. in, Mtinchen, 1908. 

Higginson, History of the United States, Harper, 1905. 

Hough, Practical Exporting. , 

James, G. P. R., A set of his novels. 

Jones, E. Alfred, Catalogue of the Royal Plate at 
Windsor Castle. 

Jones, E. Alfred, The Church Plate of the Diocese 
of Bangor. 

Jones, E. Alfred, Illustrated Catalogue of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s Collection of Plate. 

Knight, Payne, Worship of Priapus. 

Lambert, George, A Paper on the Gold and Silver- 
smith’s Art, London, 1892. 

Merwin, Samuel, The Drugging of a Nation. 

Microscope, any old works on. 

Morel, Edmond D., Great Britain and the Congo, 
Smith Elder, 1909. 

Near East from Within, The, pub. Harper’s. 

Nesbit, E. (Bland), The Amulet. 

Nesbit, E. (Bland), The Magic City. 

Nesbit, E. (Bland), Wet Magic. 

Nesbit, E. (Bland), The Wonderful Garden. 

Pater, Walter, rst eds. of all of his works. 

Pater, Walter, Works, set of ro vols., Macmillan. 

Pyle and Others, School and Playground, Lothrop, 
1891. 

Pyle, Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Scrib- 
ner, 1902. 

Rodinson & Beard, The Development of Modern Eu- 
rope. 

Schlomann, Alfred, The Element of Machinery, Dic- 
tionary, vol. r. 

Schlomann. Alfred, Machine Tools, vol. 9. 

Seager, Principles of Economics. 

Sherard’s Life of Oscar Wilde. 

Smith. J. Russel, Industrial and Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 

Tanssig, Principles of Economics. 

Williams, Roger D., Old Times in the Black Hills. 


W. W. Nisbet, 12 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Paul Moore James, Works. 

National Cyclopedia of American Biography, any vol. 
after 9. 

Geigenzettel, Alter Meister, Leipzig. 

Muller, Max, Science of Language. 

Fur Trade Review, Nov. and Dec., 1916; Jan., May, 
Oct., 1916. 

N. Y. Daily Record, May 30, 1916. 

Women’s Wear, May, June and Sept., 1916. 


The Norman, Remington Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Nelson, Loose Leaf Encyclopaedia, 12 vols. 

Morris, Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax. 

Maines, Early History of Institutions. 

Epictetus-Cronell, Astor Prose. 

Tung, The Theory of Psychoanalysis. 

Jung, Psychology of Dementia Praecox, tran. Peter- 
son & Young. 


Ernest Dressel North, 4 East 39th St., New York. 


Adventures of Jimmy Brown. ] 7 

A. L. S., by Bishop Asbury, Lincoln, McKinley, 
John Wesley. ; 

Ancrews, Holy Devotions, 1675. 
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Ernest Dressel North—Continued. 


Austen, Sense and Sensibility, London, 1811, first ed. 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice, 1913. 
Baedeker, Northern France. 
Bronte, Works, Thornton ed., London, .1898-1go1. 
Cincinnati Society, Institution and Proceedings, with 
Proceedings of the Mass. Society, Boston, T. B. 
Wait, 1812. 
Cal., Assassination of James, King of Wm., 1856. 
Cooper, The Spy, 1821, N. Y., 2 vols. 
Drews, The Christ Myth, Open Court Co. 
Dudley, History of the Bangs Family. 
Dyer, Gods of Greece, London, 1891. 
Emerson Medal, Grolier Club. 
Gaskell, Cranford, colored illus. by Thomson, 1808. 
Following books by Gaylord, pub. by A. I. Bradley: 
Gilbert’s Last Summer. 
_ Arcombe. 
ys of Dr Murray’s. 
Will Rood’s Friendship. 
Greenaway, Almanacs, any. 
Hart, Check List of Portraits by Sully, 1909. 
Jackson, Court of the Tuileries, 2 vols., London, 


1899. 

Lamb, Mr. H., Philadelphia, 3813. 

Lecky, Leaders of Opinion in Ireland, 1861. 

Meredith, Diana of the Crossways, 1885, 3 vols. 

O. Henry, Cabbages and Kings, 1894, other first eds. 

Phelps, New York City Guide, 1852. 

Phelps, 100 Cities and Large Towns of Amer., 1853-4. 

Roberts, 41 Years in India, 2 vols. 

Stillman, Hans and Billy. 

Stevens, Memoirs of the Wadhams Family. 

Trevelyan, Amer. Revolution, pt. 2, 2 vols., London, 
1903. 

Trevelyan, Early Life of Fox, London, 1880. 

Valentine, Manuals, 1841-2, 1848. 

— W. G., Ward and the Oxford Movement, Lond., 
1889. 

Yeats, Fairy and Folk Tales, Camelot Series. 


Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 27 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 


Am, Gas Engineering Journal, Dec. 18, 1916. 

Genesis of United States, Brown, Houghton, 180. 

vo England Historical Genealogical Register, odd 
vols. 


Old Corner Book Store, Springfield, Mass. 


Records of New Haven Colony, 1857-58, J. H. Trum- 
bull, 2 vols. 

Cambria County, Pa., History, Story. 

New Jersey Courts and Lawyers, Kersby. 


Paget Motion Picture Agency, 25 West 4sth St., 
New York. 
Raffles Haw, by Conan Doyle, first pub. by Lavell, 
and later by Conkey. 


D. L. Passavant, Zelienople, Pa. 


Any works on the Druids, except Higgins and 
Davies. 

Bible in Cornish Language. 

Bible in Irish Language. 

Last Stand of the Confederacy, pamphlet of 20 pages, 
or story. 

Phillapart, Life Gen. Moreau, English. 

Royall Anne, Works, odd volumes. 

Cumings’ Tour, imperfect may do. 

Dr. Hass, Indian Wars, imperfect may do. 


Pearlman’s Book Shop, 931 . St. N. W., Washington, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute’s Volumes on Ac- 
counting. 

Alexander Hamilton’s Institute’s Modern Business. 

Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American People. 

Huntley, Harmonics of Evolution. 

Huntley, The Great Work. 

Huntley, The Great Psychological Cruise. 

Appleton, Easy Experiments in Organic Chemistry. 

Vaile, Modern Golf, 


Philadelphia Book Co., 17 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Gnehm, Handbuch fur die Farberei und Anilinfar- 
benfabrikation, 1902. 
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Philadelphia Book Co.—Continued. 
McCulloch, Chemistry and Physiology of the Sugar 
Cane and of Saccharine Substances. 


es Wonderful Adventures by Land and Sea, 
1876. 


Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., 
Philadelphia. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review, vol. 5, July, 
1880; Oct., 1880. . 


Pierce & Scopes, Inc., 59 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Report N. Y. Supt. of Banking on Savings Banks, 
1881 and 1882. 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History. 


Pierce & Zahn Book Co.. 153: Arapahoe St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Some Truths of History, F. K. Oglesby. 


The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Tom Moore, Sayre, Stokes. 
Monday Club Sermons on the Sunday School Les- 
sons, 1918. 
The Invisible Event, J. D. Beresford. 
Creeds of Christendom, Schaff, Funk & Wagnalls 


The Pilgrim Press, 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago, III. 
Thought Culture, Atkinson, Progress Pub. Co. 


L. Pingpank, 122 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kreisler, Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases. 
Rosenthal, Method in Spanish. 

Bancroft, History of U. S. 

John M. Dickey, Brief History of Presbyterian 
Church in Indiana, Madison, Ind., 1828. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York. 
[Cash.] 

Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, vol. 1. 

Pickwick Papers in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Warren Hastings in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Pilgrim’s Progress in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


W. H. Plunkett, 108 Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


The Gate Beautiful, Prof. John Ward Stimson. 
Human Sexuality, J. B. Parks. 


Fred E. Pond, 1400 Broadway, New York. 
Boston Notion, weekly, 1841. 
The Era, weekly, N. Y., 1849. 
Weekly Yankee, vol. 5, 1847-8. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Gwyn, Nell, 1st ed. or limited eds. 


Cineas, or, Rome Under Nero. 
Early Life of John Howard Payne, Limited ed. 


Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Danenhower, J. W., Narrative of the Jeannette, Os- 
good. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 509 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Calvin’s Commentaries, odd volumes, 
Ezekiel, Preachers Homiletic Commentary. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Facts That Call for Faith, Greggs. 


Presbyterian Book Store, Sixth St. and Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Deluge and Its Causes, Vail. 

The Way Into the Kingdom, J. D. Jones, pub. 

Bernard, Central Teaching of Jesus. 

Milligan, Resurrection of the Dead. 

Church, Human Life and Its Conditions. 

Culture and Religion and Their Relation to One 
Another, John Shairp. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 278 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Condit, The Chinaman as We See Him, 4 copies. 
Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 5 vols. 
The Two Babylons, Hyslop, second-hand. 


Providence Public Library, Providence, R. I. 


Rogers, Waverly Dictionary. 
Japp, Thoreau. 


1918 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 





Providence Public Library—Continued. 


Jameson, Dictionary of U. S. History. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Modern Business 


Series. 


Putnams, 2 West 4sth St., New York. 


Cardinal De Ritz, Memoirs. 

Bacon, Greek Grammar. 

Benson, The Challoners. 

Ridgeway, Influence of the Thoroughbread Horse. 

Gems and Gem Minerals. 

Cabin and Pinatation Songs. 

Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man. 

Prof. Petrie, Stonehenge. 

Jesse, The Milky Way. 

Bowen, The Sword Decides. 

Book of Job, trans. by Renan. 

Guizot, Historie de France. 

Tuckerman, Book of Artists. 

Business Hen, Rural New Yorker. 

Can Telepathy Explain. 

Hunting in High Latitudes, Boone & Crocket Club. 

Emerson, Lectures and Biographical Sketches, blue 
cloth, Little Classic ed. 

Benton, J. H., Thirty Years’ View, 2 vols. 

John Adams’ Works, 10 vols. 

J. C. Calhoun, Works, 6 vols. 

Henry Clay, Works, 10 vols., Putnam. 

Benjamin Franklin, Works, 12 vols., Putnam. 

Alexander Hamilton, Works, 12 vols., Putnam. 

Thomas Jefferson, Works, 10 vols., Putnam. 

Pepy’s Diary, vol. 5, Bohn. 

Fenollosa, An Outline History of Ukiyoye. 

J. B. Thayer, A Western Journey with Emerson. 

Picturesque Views of American Scenery, 1820. 

Confessions of Frederick the Great. 

Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary. 

Lt. W. Walke, Lectures on Explosives 

Atlantic Monthly, October, 1861. 

G. E. Jackson, Colburn Prize, Sunlight and Shadow. 

Hosmer & Gannett, Thoughts of God in Hymns and 
Poems. 

Sleeping Waters. 

Henry James, Watch and Ward. 

O. Henry Works, first editions. 

Green Athletic Sports and Festivals. 

R. Payne Knight, Worship of Priapus. 

Smith, Francis Scott Key, 10 copies. 


Peter Reilly, 133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
Annals of Surgery, vol. 1, 2, 10, 15, 29. 
Brain, vol. 6, 7, 16. 
Travels in China, Huc. 
Wonderful Adventures by 
_ Barnes. 
Foster Physiology. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Speer, Foreign Doctor, Revell. 


Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Kane Co., Ill. 


Works on ciphers, cryto, h 

‘ graphy, crytology, stegan- 
ology, steganography, pollygraphy, eeueenntien, 
Scotography, and synthemology, also deciphering 
published at any time prior to 1825. Please sen 
careful description, date and price. 


Land and Sea, Josiah 


A. M. Robertson, 222 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
Per ote ey easure of His Company, Chas. Warren 
Speeches of D. M. Delmas, full morocco. 

a of Destiny,” Vance Thompson. 
ig Bonanza. 
Dan De Quille, Bancroft, 1876. 


E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Trey, BW. ¥. 
Audubon’s Birds, illus. ed. at a reasonable price. 
ryan Sun-myths. 
dames, E., The Game Cock, N. Y., 1873. 
a F. H., Cockers’ Manual. 
— R. S., My Way of Feeding for the Pit. 
yes on Pit Games. 
see items on Cockfighting. 
tone H. H., Western Insurrection. 
— s Reminiscences of Tennessee and No. Caro- 
Hewatt’s History of Upper So li 
avis, R. H., With the Allies. — 





E. R. Robinson—Continued. 


Travels in Australia, Stuart, Eyre, etc. 

Gasquet, Henry VII and English Monasteries. 

Ward, W., Life of Cardinal Newman. 

Ward, W., Life of Cardinal Wiseman. 

Martindale, C. C., Life of R. H. Benson. 

Gasquet, F. A., ‘ihe English Bible. 

Don Quixote, 4 vols., illus. by Brangwyn. 

Marshall, A., Sunny Australia, pub. Hodder. 

Brackenridge, H., Modern Chivalry. 

Brackenridge, H. H., Six Political Duscoures. 

Brackenridge, H. H., Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Brackenridge, H. H., Death of Gen, Montgomery. 

Davies, Preparation of Microscopic Objects. 

Stokes, A. C., Fresh Water Algae and the Desmids. 

Wolle, F., Diatomacea of North America. 

Wolle, F., Desmids of the United States. 

Memoir of Mary Anna Longstreth, 1836. 

Burton, R. F., Vikram and the Vampire. 

Lowrie, J. C., Two Years in Upper India, 1850. 
Reichel, J., Early History of the Church of the 
United Brethren, 1888. 

Reynolds, G. W. M., Works in paper covers as is- 
sued by Peterson and DeWitt. 


Robson & Adee, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Unfinished Mystery, Russell. 
Rose of Venice. 

Playing the Game. 

Garrett Genealogy. 

Lucretia. 


Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N. Y. 
Books and pamphlets relating to the Christian Com- 


mission, which served soldiers during the Civil 
War. 


Frank Rosengren, 2940 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


International Encyclopedia, V6l. 24, hf. Russia, thin 
paper. 


Ruebush-Elkins Co., Dayton, Va. 


Dandridge’s George Michael Bedinger. 

Anderson's History of the Anderson 
Families. 

P. N. Edgar’s First American Stud Book, Williams- 
boro, N. C., 1833. 

Alex Brown’s The Cabells and Their Kin. 


E. L. Sabin, La Jolla, Cal. 


Warman, The Express Messenger. 

Warman, Paper Talk. 
H. H. Bancroft, vols. 
fornia. 

Spearman, Strategy of Great Railroads. 

Paul Fountain, Great Forests and Deserts of North 
America. 

U. P. R. R. Pamphlets, Reports, Information, 1865- 
1870. 


and Taylor 


66 and 7, History of Cali- 


St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Muskateers, folio ed., 2 vols. 
Albert Howard, Wheat in India. 


John H. Saumenig & ~ 229 Park Ave., Baltimore, 
d. 


Hanson’s Old Kent. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States, or 
Medical -Botany, quarto, illus. by colored engrav- 
ings by Wm. P. C. Barton, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 
or any odd vol. 

Baedeker’s Northern France, new or second hand. 


D. Schiller, 227 Penna Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. [Cash] 
Campbell, Lives of Lord Chancellors of England, 
N. Y., James Cockroft & Co., 1874, vols. 2 and 8, 
brown cloth, 8vo size. 


Schulte’s Book Store, 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Miley’s Systematic Theology, vol. 1. 

Catholic Church in the United States of America, vols. 

Undertaken to Celebrate Golden Jubilee Pius X, vols., 
quote. 

Hayes, Introduction to Study of Sociology. 

McIvor, Community, A Sociological Study. 

Riker’s Newtown, L. I. 

F. & W. Standard Dictionary, vol. 2, or will sell vol. 
I. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 








Schulte’s Book Store—Continued. 


~—— Barnes, Wonderful Adventures by Land and 
ea. 

Harvard Classics, vols. 18 and 25, green cloth ed. 
James, Principles of Psychology, vol. 1 only. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntley, The Great Work. 

Huntley, The Great Psychological Crime. 
Huntley, Harmonies of Evolution. 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Bohn Lib. 
Flecker’s Poems. 

Christianity as Taught by Christ, Bradley. 


Scranton Book Exchange, 312 Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa, 


I. C. S. Set Surveying. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., 
New York. 


Freeman, Cathedral Church of Wells. 

Lambert & Martin, Terminology of Disease. 
Gardner, P., Handbook of Archaeology and Anti- 
quities. 

Hayward, Types of Aeroplanes. 


Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 


Adam & Adam, A Book of Mantels. 

Bush, Queens of France. 

Cousins, The Woodcarver of Salem. 

Gass, Patrick, Journal of Lewis & Clark, expedi- 
tion, ed. by Hosmer, 


Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Lorna Doone, first edition. 

Poems of Arthur Symons, early edition. 
Symons, The Symbolist Movement in Literature. 
First Violin, first edition. 

Young Lives, Richard LeGallienne. 
Nicanor, Taylor. 
Progress and Poverty, Memorial edition. 


The Sherwood Co., 19 John St., New York. 


Attwood, Manual of Laying Off. 

American Jew. 

Beagle, Rene Be Cole. 

Bolles, Historyof National Banks. 

Flint, M. B., Early Long Island. 

Glover, Dr., A Thousand Miles of Miracles. 
Harris, Thomas L. volumes. 

Hamilton, W. T., My Sixty Years On the Plains. 
History of Banking in U. S. 

Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Parker’s World’s Best Books. 

Reynolds, Reconstruction in S. C. 

Rose Neiander’s Church History. 

Shepherd’s Historical Atlas. 

Standard Real Estate Annual. 

Treitschke, Confessions of Frederick the Great. 
America, the Land We Love. 

Friedlander’s Treatise on Aniline Colors. 
Hamilton, W. T., My Sixty Years on the Plains. 
Mossman’s Code. 

Prophecies of Columbkille. 

Quains, Dictionary of Medicine. 

Slocum, Around the World in the Sloops Spray. 
Treitschke, Confessions of Frederick the Great. 
Wigall, Human Figure. 





Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Knowles, Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics, old ed., bound in cloth, green and gold 
satmping, copyright 1897. 


S. D. Siler, 930 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


What Happens After Death, Funk & Wagnalls. 
Historical Landmarks, Oliver. mS 
Letters and Lettering, Frank Christian Brown. 


Smith Bros., Inc., 470 Thirteenth St., Oakland, Cal, 
Christ of the Holy Grail, Bain. 


Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Glasgow, Watchmaking. 5 

Merz, Religion and Science Philosophical Essays. 
Britton, Watch Springing and Adjusting, Spon. 
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George D. Smith, 8 E. 45th St., New York. 


Swords Imprints. 

Newport Imprints. 

Lovelace, Lucastra, 1649. 

Mather, Komhtotpaua, 1683. 

History of Middlebury, Vt. 

Anything on Rhode Island. 

Any first editions of Mather. 
Laverdiere’s, Champlain, Quebec, 1870. 
Bierce’s Tales of a Soldier and a Civilian. 
Friedlander’s Fortschritter der Teerfarbenfabrika 
tion. 


Smith & Lamar, Agents, 1308 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


Burton Holmes’ Travelogues. 

Travels in Bookland. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Stoddard’s Lectures. 

Book of Knowledge. 

Ridpath’s Histories. 

History of the Lee Family of Philadelphia. 

Revival Tornadoes, or Life and Labors of Rev. J. H, 
Weber, M. W. Knapp. 

Making of a Man, Lee 


Smythe’s, Inc., 12 S. 3rd St., Columbus, O. 


Any Occult books by P. B. Randolph. 
Pussy Cat Meow. 

Ship of Ice. 

Flower de Hundred. 


Charles I. Stager, 688 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Reed’s Handbook of Sea Going Engineers. 
Schultz’s Making Letters Pay System. 
Set of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay. 


Roman Staley Co., 210 Maket St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Smith, S. H., First Forty Years of Washington So- 
ciety. 7 

Searight, Old National Pike. 

Harbour, F. W. and Hall, J. W., The Metallurgy of 
Steel. 

Hill, Our Boys. 

Lenore Armyn, or Shadowed by Three, Neil Bath- 
hurst. 


P. Stammer, 61 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Livermore, My Story of the War. 
Lavoissier, Memory Method. 

Blake, History of Putnam County. 
Don Quixote, 4 vols., Brangwyne illust. 
Artemesia, A Princess in Captivity. 
Report of the Great Conspiracy Case. 
Doyle, Crime of the Congo. 

Davis, Nature’s Divine Revelation. 
Inman, Ancient Faiths. 

Higgins, Anacalypsis. 

De Smet, Voyage au Grand Desert. 
De Smet, Res Naar der Rotsgebeertge. 


Standard Book Co., 98 Park Place, New York. 


Friedlander’s Fortschritte der Teerfarbenfabrikation, 


first or second ed. 


State House Book Shop, 221 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 
Burns, Robert, Poems, Phila., 1783, damaged or 1m- 

perfect copy. oa 
Life of Alex. Hamilton, by His Son, 2 vols., N. Y. 


Amer. Weekly Mercury, Reprint, vols. 3, 4, 5, Phila. 


Memoir of Elijah P. Lovejoy, N. Y., 1838. 


Smith, Goldwin, The Civil War, Manchester, 1866. 
Smith, Goldwin, Lectures and Essays, Toronto, 1°! 
Shakespeare’s Works, vol. 2, Philadelphia, 1795. 


F. C. Stechert Co., 29-35 W. 32d St., New York. 


Badger, English-Arabic Lexicon, Lond., 1881. 
Baird, History of Rise of Huguenots, vol. 1. 
Bernhardi, On War of Today, tr, Donat. 
Blackwelder, Regional Geology of U. S 


Amos, Science of Politics, Int. Sci. Series. 


Egle, Praktische Baustil u. Bauformenlehre. 


Brewer & Watson, Botany of California, 2_ vols. 


Kirkpatrick, Lectures on Hist. of roth Century. 
Hooket,’ Flora Boraeli Amer., 1829-1840, Lond. 


Muir, Nationalism and Internationalism. 


Parker, World in the Crucible. i 
Nutall, Genera of N. A. Plants, vol. 1 and 2, 1815. 


Willey, Amphioxus and Ancestry of Vertebrates 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued. 
een AD 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 W. 25th St., New York. 
Baldwin, Dicty. of Philosophy, 3 vols., Mac. 


Journal Biological Chemistry, vols. 11-32. 


Mommsen, History of Rome, 5 vols. 

Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, 5 vols., Mac. 
Nat. Cycl. of Amer. Biography, vols. 11 to 15, any. 
Torrey, Botanical Club Bulletin, vols. 1-15, 17, 18. 
Western Surgical Assn. Trans., vols. 12 tu 22. 
Columbia Univ. Studies in History, set or run. 
Horworth, History of Monguls, Longmans. 
International Studio, set or run. 

Warne’s Library World’s Best Liter., 30-vol. ed. 
Wieser, Der Natuerliche Werth. 

Wieser, Natural Value, Mac. 

American Chemical Journal, set to 1917, any vols. 


E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New York. [Cash.] 


Darmsteter, Historical French Grammar. 

Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, Oxford, 1895. 

Digby, The Broadstone of Honour. 

Any of Rudolf Presber’s books. 

Modern Hospital, vol. 9, September, October. 


Jose & E. S. Stern, Inc., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, 12 vols., any 
edition on paper water marked Abraham Lincoln. 
ae Old English Plays, 15 vols., cheap set 
wanted. 


Stewart & Kidd C., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gurthie, Modern Poet Prophets. 

Cobbett, Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine. 
Paxon, Buckeye Baron. 

Buck, Mystic Masonry. 

Greve, History of Cincinnati. 

Ohio Commandery Loyal Legion, vol. 4. 

Garrard, Wah-to-yah and the Taos Trail. 


W. K. Stewart Co., Inc., 425 S. Fourth Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 
The Woman’s Bible, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, pub. 
in 1876, European Publishing Co., 35 Wall St., 
_ New York City. 
Punch and Judy, pictorial ed., list 25¢., 100 copies. 
Bible in the Balance, Fish, pub. in 1815. 
Patten, Short Story Classics, American, 5 vols., cloth. 
Indiana Geological Reports, 32nd and_ 33rd. 
Justin McCarthy, Ireland and Her Story. 


W. K. Stewart Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rhodes, History of the U. S. 
Rousseau, Social Contract. 
Davis, Exploitation of Pleasure. 
Onida, Tricotrin. 
pment age Magazine, vols. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
“ncyclopedia Britannic i i 
Frank Neevis: Blix, ere eres ree 


- H. Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., New York. 
First editions and signed copies of O. Henry, Bret 


Harte, Joaquin Miller, H. Pyle, W. D. Howells, 
Fred. Remington. 


Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Mark Twain, any odd vols. of any ed. 
lah Beecher Stowe, vol. 17, large paper ed. 
Henry James, vol. 10, Scribner, large paper ed. 
Seine x 7 me ee ed. 
Shakespeare, vol. 11, Barrie ed., Japan paper. 
British Poets, ed. by Saml. Johnson, any odd vols. 
‘ola, vol. 10, (vol. 2, La Terre), Barrie edition. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Market St., Philadelphia. 


van Lennep, Bible Lands, Harper. 

ugmore, Camera Adventures in African Wilds 
e Doubleday. 
rinciples of Applied Electro-Chemistry, Allman 
Jessup, Fifty Years in Syria, Revell. 7 pe 
reitschke, Confessions and Life of Frederick. 


‘ Sunwise Turn, Inc., 2 E. 31st St. New York. 
ract uae. Young. 

ar an emocracy, Set 
Chinese Poetry, Herbert —- 
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Tessaro’s, 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The White Darkness, Mott. 

Belgium, John DeCourcy MacDonnell, pub. by 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Maria, Isaacs, pub. by Harper Bros. 

Memoirs of Lord Redsdale, 2 vols., cloth, Dutton. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories. 

Moll Flanders, De Foe. 

Janus in Modern Life, W. M. Flinders Petrie, pub. 
Putnam, 1907. 


Thoms & Eron, Inc., 50 John St., New York. 


Gissing, New Grubb Street. 

Gaynor’s Letters, 2 copies. 

Goddess of the Dawn, Sullivan, pub. by Dillingham, 
25 copies. 

Flagellation in France. 

Untrodden Fields of Anthropology. 

Secret Cabinet of History. 

The Book of Exposition. 

Padlocks and Girdles of Chastity. 


Clayton L. Traver, Trenton, N. J. 


Print Collector's Quarterly, vol. 1, no. I. 
Smith, Ancient Greek Female Costumes. 
Vanderpool, Color Problems. 

Old Heidelberg. 


Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ecce Deus, Smith. 5 
History of the United States, Goldwin Smith. 
History of England in 18th Century, Leckey. 


Universal Book Stores, 131 Grand River Ave., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Majesty of Sex, Gordon, 

Biography of Saint John of God. 
Notes on the Margin, Harrison. 
Nature’s Finer Forces. 

Groves’ Musical Library. 

How to Sing, Lehman. 

Science and Health, pocket edition. 
Science and Health, first edition. 
Koran, Stambouli ed. in Arabic. 
Interwoven. 

Pronaos of the Temple, Hartman. 
Oahspe, A Kesmen Bible. 

Pepys’ Diary. 

Life of Fanny Hill. 

Set of Old Saunders Readers. 
Why I Do Not Believe, Jacobson. 
Boot Making and Mending, Anything on. 


University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. 


Texas Const. Conv., 1845 Debates, 1845. 
Virginia Const. Conv., 1867-68, Journal 1867, Docu- 
ments, 1867-68. 

Virginia Const. Conv., 1867-68, Debates and Pro- 
ceedings, 1868. 
Virginia Const. Conv. 1902, Report of Com. on Final 

Revision and on Schedule, 1902. 
W. Virginia Const. Conv., 1861-62 Journal, November. 
W. Virginia Const. Conv., 1861-62, Proceedings, 1861. 
W. Virgina Const. Conv., 1863 Journal, 1863. 
W. Virginia Const. Conv., 1872 Journal, etc., 1872. 


University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Porter, A. Kingsley, Medieval Architecture, 2 vols., 
New York, 1909. 

Scot, R., Discoverv of Witchcraft, edited by Nichol- 
son, London, 1886. 

Dawkins, W. B., Early Man in Britain, London, 


1880. 

Goodman Mining Handbook, Chicago, ror4. 

Judson, H. P., Latin in English, 1896. 

Roth, Chas., The Students Atlas of Artistic An- 
atomy, 18or1. 

Nichols, John, Illustrations of Literary History of the 
18th Century, London, 1817-58, 8 vols. 

National Foreign Trade Council, Proceedings, vols. 
2-3. 


University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon. 


Morris, Picturesque Seats of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Revue de Deux Mondes, 16th. series, vols. 1 to 24. 






































































Library of University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Engineering, Jan. 12, 1917. 

Unpopular Review, no. 9, vol. 5, Jan.-March, 1916. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis. 


Judd, C. H., Lab. Manual of Psychology, 1907. 
Judd, C. H., Lab. Equipment for Psych. Experiments 
1907. 


Poincare & Vreeland, Maxwell's Theory and Wire- 


less Telegraphy. 


T. B. Ventres, 286 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Dark Ages, Maitland. 

Albigenses & Waldenses, Maitland. 

Cur Dens Homo, St. Anslem. 

Early Religions of Israel, J. Robinson. 

Daily Sections, Lives of the Saints, 3 or 4 
Ballock, 1902, Rivington. 

Porta Regalis, Masters, London, 1894. 

Captain of Co. K., Kirkland. 

Our Plot and Other Stories, K. F. Dana. 

Ante Nicene Father. 


Edwin C. Walker, 211 W. 138th St., New York. 


Crookes, Researches Into the Phenomena of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, Austin. 
Mackay, Poetical Works, 
A Dangerous Cliff, poem. 


Warne, London. 


John Wanamaker, New York. 


The Soul of An Artist, trans. from the Italian by 
Morrison. 

Diary of a Forty-niner, ed. by Chauncy L. Canfield. 

Living Dramatists, Pinero, Ibsen, (D’Annunzio), col- 
lected by Oscar Herrman, introduction by Will 
W. Massee, pub. Brentano’s. 

Gould’s Good English. 

Language of Flowers, 
first edition, original 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Iniote, Berkley. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, W. W. and S,. Churchill. 

Enough of Myself, Robert Shackleton. 

Life Journals and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
including a Narrative of a Journey to Tangier, by 
John Smith, 2 vols., 8vo, 1840. 

Tales of Mean Street, Arthur Morrison. 

Practical Treatise on Distillation, Brandt. 

Comforting Thoughts Spoken in Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, H. W. Beecher. 

What Maisie Knew, H. James. 

Good Comrade, Silberrad. 

Canaries and Cage Birds, George H. Holden. 

Illustrated Book of Canaries and Cage 
Blakston Swaysland & Wiener. 


J. R. Weldin Co., 413-415 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pines of Lory, Mitchell. 


Western Book Co., Inc., 820 Winnebago St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Blavatzky, Secret Doctrine. 
Hurber, Theologia Dogmat., state year. 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Lalanne, Treatise on Etching. 

Hefner Alteneck, Iron Work. 

Firearms, old illustrated books. 

Print Collector's Quarterly, vol. 3, part 3. 
Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte. 

Catalogue of the Volpi Sale, Amer. Art Ass. 
Blanc paper, old, up to about 183.0 


Geo. F. Wharton, New Orleans, La. 


Fielding’s Works, De Luxe ed., state binding, condi- 
tion and price. 

Edmund Burke’s Works, Booklovers’ edition, cloth, 
state condition and price. 


R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass. 


Set Emerson, limp lea., Nat. Library ed., Hearst. 

Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
Stockton. 

Set Stevenson, Thistle ed., clo., Scribner, new. 


illus. by Kate Greenaway, 
binding. 


Birds, 
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Whitlock’s Book Store, Inc., 219-221 Elm St., 
New Haven, Ct. 


Sir Baden Powell, Saving of Ireland. 

Goodrich, Cheerful Cherry. 

Poems of American Authors, 
Midnight Dying, illus. 

Orcutt, Stratford. 

Sutton, Volumetric Analysis. 

Bossuet, Historie Variation des Eglise Protestant. 

Wadsworth, Map of New Haven, Conn. 

Annals of North Haven. 

O. M. Nelson, Battling Nelson. 

Genealogy Maughn. 

Mracek, Handbuch der Hautkrankheiten, 6 vols. 

Geneology, Marsh. 

W. C. Sharp, Bethany Sketches and Records. 

Norwalk, Ancient Historical Records, 


1847. 


Whitney & Grimwood, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Hohenloche, Shill.agsfurst Memoirs, English trans. 
Lilith, George McDonald. 

Goethe Faust, Hayward & Buckheim, Bohn Library 
ed. 

Muzzy’s Spiritual Antiquities. 

Good Old Anne, Lowndes. 


M. A. Whitty, 1400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
Howe’s Virginia History. 

. A. Poe, Books and Magazines. 

Bland Papers, any vols. 
Virginia Historical Reporter. 


J. I. Williams Book Co., 533-535 Main St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


old ed., last 


Key to Stern Engineering, 3rd ed., H. S. Williams, 
Boston, 1895. 
John W. Williams, “Round Top,” near West 


Chester, Pa. 
North American Review, July, 1885. 
A. N. Wilson, 7 N. Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 
[Cash. ] 

Lower, Patronymica Britannica. 
Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, 18s8. 
Emanuel, Diamend and Precious 

C. Witter, St. 
Soulless Saints. 


Stones, 1873 


Louis, Mo. 


Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Emotion and the Will, 
Physiognomy and 


Bain. 
Expression, 


L. J. Wright, 46 Main St., Lockport, N. Y. 


Tuscan Cities, Gold Edges, 1 vol., illustrated, $5.00, 
first ed., 1884 or 1885, W. D. Howells. 


Mantegazza. 


Ye Olde Booke Shoppe, 337 Adams St., Brooklyn, 
mo es 

T. N. Page Works, vols. 9 
and 12. 

Book of Knowledge, vols. 4, 6, 16, 17, half leath. 
Balzac, Y% leath., de Luxe, vol. 21-22. 

Ridpath, Nations, vol. 2. 

Harvard Classics, Alumnae ed., vols. 1 and 50. 


Ye Old Book Shop, 118 Patton Ave., Asheville, N.C. 
Brick Pomeroy’s Autobiography. 

Wheeler’s Hist. N. C. 

W. H. Ziesenitz, 532 Warren St., Hudson, N. Y- 


Beatrice De Este, Julia Carthwnytn. 
Story of Lebuty, Coffin. 


Plantation ed., cloth, 





BOOKS FOR SALE 





Adair’s Book and Magazine Shop, 445 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Indiana, Lake County, Ball, $3.50. 

Illinois, McDonough County, $5.00. 

Canada, Roughing It in the Bush, Moodie, $2.50. 
Back number Magazines supplied. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE—Continued. 
SisssennnnnnrcneEEnEenne nnn nee 
Aldine Book Company, i, Four Ave., Brooklyn, 





Bagenal, The American Irish, 1882, $3.00. 

Condon, Irish Race in America, $1.50. 

McGee, Irish Settlers in America, $3.00. 

Book of Family Crests, 2 vols., 1882, $7.50. 

Emory, Colonial Families and Descendants, $8.00. 
Kriebel, Genealogical Record of the Schwenkfelders, 
(German-American Families), $12.50. 

Matthews, American Armory, $6.50. 

Piggott, American Genealogy, 1915. 

Titled Americans, 1890, $1.50. 

Wisser, Military and Naval Dictionary, 1905, $2.00. 


Bell Book and@ Stationery Co., 914 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Southern Literary Messenger, Jan., 1860 to June, 
1864 inclusive, original nos, 414 vols. 


C. P. Bensinger Co., Codebook Dealers, 25 White- 
hall St., New York. 


A B C Telegraph Codes, sth edition. 
Western Union Universal edition. 
Lieber’s Standard Codes. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code. 
All codes at lowest trade prices. 


Bosler Memorial Library, Carlisle, Pa. 


Rebellion Record, 126 vols. and 2 bound atlases, 
complete, as new. 

Harper's Magazine, bound vols. 58-67, 1878-83, 10 vols., 
as new, unbound vols. 68-115, make offer. 


Broadway Book Store, 792 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mark Twain, Following the Equator, 1897. 
Mark Twain, Sketches, 1875. 
Condition, Ai, prepaid, $2.75 each. 


Central Book Co., 93 Nassau St., New York. 


Cherokee Land Lottery, James F. Smith, N. Y., 
1834, $5.00. 

Stephen’s War Between the States, 2 vols. in 1, 
newly bound in buckram, $4.00. 

Mountains and Mole Hills, Frank Marryat, N. Y., 
1855, $3.00. 


Cox Book Co., 47 W. 125th St., New York. 


Harvard Classics, new cloth edition. 
Set Britannica, Small ed., new condition. 


Eugene Digges, Austin, Texas. 


Texas Record of Proceedings of the High Court of 
Impeachment on the Trial of Hon. James E. Fer- 
guson, Governor, before Senate of Texas, Aug. 1st 
to _— 29th, 1917, 873 pages. 

_— . R. Commission Reports, complete 27 vols., 
54. 7 


Geo. Engelke, 855 North Clark St., Chicago. 


Tanguay, L. C., Dictionaire, Genealogique des Fam- 
— Canadiennes Quebeck, 1871, 7 vols., % mor., 
30. 

Messages and Papers of the President, 11 vols., % 
mor., as new, $7.50. 

Young Folks Library, cl., 20 vols., 2nd, good, $10. 

Epochs of Modern History, 29 vols., cl., $12. 
ark Twain’s Letters, 2 vols., cl., new, $3. 

Science and Health, 2 vols., 1885, 14th ed., fine, $30. 

-World Great Classics, 60 vol., cl., fine set, $60. 

Transactions of the Amer. Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, vols. 1 to 12, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
se, 25, 47; 3 vol. Index, total 27 vols., % mor., 

50 


Transaction of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
vol. 1, part 2, large 8vo, 1869, make offer. 

ao ae of Commerce and Accounting, 1910, 10 
vols., $10, ., 

Cyclopedia of Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 
vols., Y% mor., 1912, $15. 

Orations from. McKinley to House, 25 vols., cl., and 
% leather, $10. 

sg Cyclopedia of Music, 7 vols., cl., 4to, as new, 

0 


Universal Anthology, 33 vols., as new, cloth, $20. 


—— Historie, cl., 15 vols. and Suppl., as new, 
-50. 
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Geo. Engelke—Continued. 


Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, 1855 to 
1878,, 23 vols., $16.50. 
Law, La Salle Extension, 14 vols., new, 3% sheep, 


10, 

Cooley’s Cyclopedia of Receipts, 2 vols., cl., $7. 

Ridpath’s History of the World, as new, 1907, $16.50, 
Y% mor. 

Ridpath’s N. S., 12 vols., % mor., $13.50. 

Standard Encyclopedia, % Turkish mor., sheep, 
worn, $60, sett for $10. 

Garner & Lodge, History of U. S., cl., as new, $6. 

McMaster, Peoples of U. S., 5 vols., cl., $10. 

Plutarch’s Morals, W. W. Goodwin, 8vo, cl., Boston, 
1883, 5 vols., $5. 

Sunset Magazine, bd., vol. 3, 5 to 13 inclusive, total 
10 vols., $4. 

I. C. S. Reference Library on Mining, 14 vols., $22.50. 

Harvard Classics, $50 ed., as new, cloth, $30. 

Warner’s Library of Literature, cl., fine set, 30 vols. 
and Index complete, $21. 

Library of Original Sources, 10 vols., cl., new, $10. 

Century Dict., 12 vols., % mor., $25. 

World’s Best Poetry, Camen, as new, cl., $10. 

Riley, W., 14 vols., cl., Subscription ed., $12.50. 

Field, Eugene, 12 vols., Subscription ed., $10.50. 

Brown, Baker’s Book, 2 vols., $4 

Helmholz, History of the World, 9 vols., %4 mor., 
$37.50. 

Stage and Stars, $s. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, cloth, $0. 

Daily News Almanac, from 1886 to 1916, $7.50. 

Sacred Book of the East, 12 vols., cloth, Scribner 
ed., $24. 

Chicago History and Builders, 5 vols., 34 morocco, 
new, Royal 8vo. 

Riley Mos., 6 vols., India paper, $18 set for $12. 


H, E. Fisk, Box 212, Topeka, Kansas. 
Everybody's Magazine, 1903 and 1904. 
Waverley Novels, 9 vols. 

Explorations in California, 1853, vol. 5. 


J. F. Green, 309 Main St., Forth Worth, Texas. 
Stoddard Lectures, 14 vols., half morocco, good shape, 


Library Original Resource, 10 vols., half morocco, 
good shape, $25, f.o.b., Ft. Worth, cash. 


J. S. Hallam, 177 Drake Ave., W. N. Brighton, N. Y. 
Library of Religious and General Works, send for list. 


Hub Magazine Co., 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Popular Science Monthly, set, 86 vls. 
World’s Work, set, 34 vols. 
Theatre, 20 vols. 


Laird & Lee, Inc., 1732 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, first ed., 
folio. 


John A. Lavender, 268 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Americanized Britannica, 12 vols., buckram, $10.25. 

Motley’s Works, 11 vols., % lea., $0.50. 5 

Pictorial Hist. of World’s Great Nations, Yonge, 3 
vols., % lea,, $3.25. 

Thro the Dark Continent, Stanley, 2 vols., cl., $1.50. 

Bible Commentary, Jamison, Fausset, Brown, 4 
vols., % lea., $2.75. 

Wilson’s Hist. of Amer. People, 5 vols., new $6.75. 

Message of Presidents, 10 vols., % lea., $6.75. 

Great Men and Famous Women, lea., 8 vols., new, 
12.50. 

Gone Dict. and -Cyclopedia, 12 vols., buckram, 


$24.75. 
Ridpath’s Hist. of World, 8 large vols., $6.50. 
Library of Universal History, 15 vols., buckram, 


bd Se 

Britannica, oth ed., cloth, 24 vols., $6.75. 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 5 vols., cloth, fine 
second-hand, $8.00. 

Hastings’ Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, cl., 2 
vols., fine, $3.75. 

Larned’s Keady Reference, 5 vols., cloth, fine 
second-hand, $10.75. 

Nations of the World, 32 vols., cloth, fine second- 
hand, $17. 

Modern Eloquence, to vols., buckram, $8.50. 
Expositors ible, 25 vols., cloth, fine condition, 


$19.25. 


oe ee SL ~ 








































































BOOKS FOR SALE—Continued. 





Le Mouche, 414 W. 118th St., New York. 


Solicits offer for 2500 copies (remainder of 5000 
edition) on Woman’s Political Rights, Title: “The 
New Era,” paper cover, 120 pages, sample copy, 
30c. post paid. 


Login Brothers, 1816 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
Publishers’ Weekly, Sept., 1913 to Jan., 1918. 
The Clique, May 30, 1914 to Jan., 1918. 

Encyclo. Atlas & Gazetteer of the World, 1912 ed., 

Collier & Son. 

State and County Survey and Atlas of N. J. and 

Pa., 1913, Special edition by Rand, McNally & Co. 
Geol. Survey of Ohio, set of 7 vols., lacking vol. 1. 
Md. Geol. Survey, set of 5 vols., lacking vol. 2. 


Moroney’s, Third and Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


Stoddard Britannica, 25 vols., fine set. 

Bible Illustrator, 30 vols., 8vo, cloth. 

Voyages and Travels by Pelham, 2 vols., quarto, calf, 
130 engs., London, 1808. 

Rebellion Records, full set. 

Several sets of Author’s Oriental History, etc. 

Blackwood’s Mag., 67 vols., vols. 83-156. 

Harper’s Mag., 91, hlif. leather. 

Cotton Is King and Pro-slavery Arguments, by E. N. 
Elliott, Augusta, 1860. 

Harper’s Weekly, vels. 17-23 and 46. 

Harper's Bazaar, 78, 79, 89, 6 vols. 

Good Housekeeping, 2 vols., vols. 1-4. 

Demorest Mag., 71-78 and 82, 3 vols. 

Capen’s Hist. of Democracy, Portraits, Hartford, 
1875. 

The Maryland Code, 1860, vols. 1 and 2, compiled by 
Scott M. Cullough. 

Lot of Anatomical Charts and Specimens and 500 
Medical Books. 

10,000 bargains, get details. 

Draper’s Intel. Development of Europe. 

Babbitt’s Principles of Light and Color. 

Christ’s Sudden and Certain Appearance to Judg- 
ment, Wheeling, Va., 1823. 

Send list for School Books Wanted. 

Write for details. 

Spaleholz Atlas of Anatomy sold. 

John Sherman’s Recollections. 

Grant’s Memoirs. 

Haines’ 20 Years, etc., etc. 

Must have Cash to buy Cabbage. 


W. H. Plunkett, Trenton, N. J. 


The Arena, complete set, also odd nos. from 1889 
to 1909. 5 
Saturday Evening Post, from 1904. 


Frank Rosengren, 2940 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Real America in Romance, Markham, 13 vols., % 
mor., new, $22.50. . 

Library Factory Management, 6 vols., hf. lea., pub. 
Shaw, new, $7.50. 

Messages and Papers of Presidents, 20 vols., full 
mor., new, $15. 

Home and School Reference Lib., 10 vols., clo., 1916, 
new, $10. 

Lib. of Valuable Knowledge, 25 vols., hf. lea., new, 


10. 
Parents and Their Problems, 8 vols., clo., new, $4. 


Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Inchbald’s British Theatre, 25 vols., tree calf, fine, 
illus., Lond., 1808, $30.00. 
Same, 17 vols., % cf., illus., Lond., 1800?, good, 


20.00. 

The British Drama, 2 vols., 8vo, “cf., Lond., 1824, 
good, $7.50. 

The Old English Drama, 4 vols., bou dnni 2, illus., 
Y, cf., Lond., 1830, nice, $4.00. 

The German Theatre, trans. by Benj. Thompson, 6 
vols., Lond., 1801, illus., cf., good, $7.50. 

Bell’s British Theatre, old cf., illus., 21 vols., Lond., 
1791, good, binding slightly rubbed, $25.00. 

Dibdin’s London Theatre, 12 vols., org. bds., Lond., 
1815, 1 vol. in wraps., good, $15.00. 

Cumberland’s British Drama, org. bds., 14 vols., 

Lond., 1817, illus., good, $15.00. 
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Shepard Book Co.—Continued. 


g odd vols., no dup., nice, of Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, $9.00. 

The British Theatre, 1o vols., old cf., good, illus., 
Lond., 1736, $15.00. 

Acting National Drama, illus., 5 vols., Lond., 1855?, 
4 cf., good, $7.50. 

Specimens of the Greek and Roman Classic Poets 
with notes by Elton, 3 vols., Phil., 1854, nice, 8vo, 
cl., $5.00. 

Collection of Farces Used on the British Stage, 6 
vols., 8vo, % cf., Edinburgh, 1792, good, $12.00. 
New English Theatre, with ports. of Actors, 8 vuls. 

12, cf., good, 8vo, $25.00. 

Cumberland’s British Theatre, 12mo, % cf., gilt, 13 
vols., good, $20.00. 

To avoid bookkeeping, if cash accompanies the order, 
we will send prepaid, if not, carriage at purchaser’s 
expense. 


Wm. C. Smith, 914 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
vol. : to 9 ine. 

Chemical Abstracts, vols. 1 to 11, inc. 

Chemical Society, vols. 20 to 39, ne. 
All unbound, make offer. 


Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Library just purchased of Houghton Mifflin and 
Scribner, de Luxe, and large paper, limited edi- 
tions, in full levant doublure and % crushed 
levant bindings, some in buckram. 

American Statesmen, 4o vols. 
Burroughs, 20 vols. 
Children’s Hour, 10 vols. 
Dickens, 60 vols. 

Emerson, 22 vols. 

Kipling, 23 vols. 

Lowell, 20 vols. 

Meredith, 29 vols. 

Scott, 61 vols. 

Turgenieff, 16 vols. 

Twain, Autograph ed., 25 vols. 
Whittier, 9 vols. 

Zola, 12 vols. 

Also a number of Harper, Putnams, Barrie, large 
and Japan paper editions. Full particulars and 
prices on application. Send for catalogue. 


Clayton L. Traver, 108 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 


Eng. Common Law Reports, 124 vols., $50. 
Massachusetts Reports, 117 vols., $42. 
New York Reports, 261 vols., $75. 
English Reports, 169 vols., $75. 


Western Book Co., 820 Winnebago, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elizabeth, Princess, Series of Ebehiago, representing 
the power and Progress of Genius, 1806, folio, gitt 
copy to the Countess of Grosvenor with autograph 
of the Princess, full leather, $20.00. 

Boussard, Etudes sur 1’Art funéraire, folio, Paris, 
1870, %mor., $18.00. 

Croquis d’Architecture, Armée, 1-8, folio, $15.00. 

Gilbert, La Marberie, Paris, 1860, folio, % mor., $8.00. 


“Back Number’ Wilkins, Danvers, Mass. 


Maxfield Parrish, colored designs in Collier’s, Cen- 
tury, etc., roc. each. 

National Geographic, 1908 to 1917 inclusive, $15 de- 
livered, will quote on separate years. 


Williamson & Co., 18 Toronto St., Toronto, Can. 


The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, Down_ the 
Volga and the Don Cossack Country, etc., by Lau- 
rence Oliphant, illus., maps. rm 

Very Curious Head and Tail Pieces, 8vo, original 
cloth, Edinburgh, Blackwood’s, 1854, rare, $4-5° 
post paid. 

Portraits over seven hundred (700) choice, no dupli- 

cates, executed in steel, copper, mezzotint, or stipple, 

principally British and European celebrities, nice 
clean condition and ranging from octavo to folio, 
lightly attached in a large quarto album, invaluable 
for book illustrating, fuller particulars if desired, 
alphabetically arranged. 
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BUSINESS FOR SALE 
meaner ere EOE 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure an established 


Bookstore, consisting of 100,000 volumes new and 
second-hand books. tock active in Ar condition. 
Located in Chicago. Interested parties please com- 
municate. “E. C. G.,” care PuspiisHers’ WEEKLY. 





naga te titans ain ain ttintearersticeceesn 
ONE OF the oldest and best known bookstores, with 
a flourishing wall paper and stationery department, 
situated in a healthful, refined city of 40,000, is 
offered for sale by the proprietor, who, because of 
other interests cannot give it his personal attention. 
The store is at present enjoying the greatest volume 
of business for many years and has a clean, up-to-date 
stock. This is a rare chance for anyone interested in 
this character of an enterprise. Address, ‘‘W. O. L.,” 
care PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 








HELP WANTED 


s_~cesansenienenenlissigiiilaadaladtadils Daiapiareaticaiaiciatlilaniaiciadgpeniianetagienemmaceecta 
AN ESTABLISHED publishing house requires ex- 
perienced traveling representative to handle a series 
of up-to-date scientific, technical and commercial! pub- 
lications in conjunction with other lines. Excellent 
opportunity for the right man. Address, “Scientific,” 
care PusLisHeRs’ WEEKLY. 


EXPERIENCED BOOK MAN—thoroughly posted 
as to publishers, authors, discounts, etc.—to take 
charge of stock room. Strawsripce & CLOTHIER, 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN such as we have en- 
listed; they are drawing handsome commissions; a 
most profitable line for all or part time; we want 
you to handle our timely devices, the Pocket Sig- 
nal Chart with brochure “Signaling Instructions,” 
the Pocket Cipher Disk, and the U. S. Navy and 
Merchant Marine Signal Chart. Send for samples 
and terms, and give full information—what ter- 
ritories you’ can cover, as some territories are now 
covered. Army AND Navy Sicnat Pusiisuers, Dept. 
S, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK PUBLISHING HOUSE wishes to engage a 

competent man for manager of its sales department. 

A very satisfactory position will be offered to the 

right man. All communications will be confidential. 

ae with particulars, ‘‘J. H. K.,’”’ care PUBLISHERS’ 
EEKLY, 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOOKMAN, at present salesmanager for a_ well 
known publishing house, prepared to make a change. 
Thoroly qualified in all branches of the business: 
wholesale and retail, trade and subscription. Address, 





“BOOKMAN,” care PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
©OOKSELLER with 30 years’ experience in the 
Buying, Selling and Cataloging of Rare Books and 
Autograph Letters. Also faving a correspondence 
an¢ im man) cases acquaintance with the best buyers 
in the country. Address “J. W. C.," care Pusiisu- 
ERS’ WEEKLY. 


EXPERIENCED BOOK SALESMAN, 37 years old, 
can handle one good line on commission basis in 
Chicago and Middle West. Office maintained in Chi- 
cago where small stock could be carried if required. 
Address “SaLEsMAN,” care PuBLIsHERS’ WEEKLY. 


LIBRARIAN, with eight years’ experience, desires a 

position as librarian for business firm, a publishin 

we or book-store. “A. L. A.,”’ care PuBLISHERS 
EEKLY. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES 


<i aetie tatele A ecient de 
BOOKSELLERS — NEWSDEALERS — You should 
have KIMBALL’S ILLUSTRATED Coin Guide in 
stock. It is reliable; up-to-date. 1 buy ‘the coins— 
wholesale price six cents each, sample copy ten cents. 
Send for same (returnable). F. R. KimBatt, Room 
124, Kimball Bldg., 18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! Wanted—by a Sub- 
scription House in India, Remainders of good Edi- 
tions of Standard Authors in sets, Works on His- 
tory, Biography, Science, Medicine, Travels, Famous 
Orations, Politics and Political Economy, Encyclo- 
paedias and books on Business, Industrial and Ju- 
venile subjects. Willing to purchase in quantities, 
either in sheets or bound volumes, with exclusive 
selling rights for India. Write with full particulars, 
Samples and lowest quotations, Reference Duns and 
Bradstreets. THe StTanparRD LITERATURE Co., 13/1 Old 
Court House Street, Calcutta, India. 





REMAINDERS 


SEE our exclusive line of jobs, re- 
mainders and standard sets. Wholesale. To the 
trade only. Catalogue on request. Bigelow, Brown 
& Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CALL AND 


TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS 


The Syndicate Trading apne buys entire re- 
mainders, large and small, of editions of salable 
books. Samples may be submitted at any time of 
the year. SynpicateE Trapinc Company, Book De- 
partment, 2 Walker Street, New York. Telephone— 
Franklin 2284. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 


Evesham Read, Stratford-en-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 
sany, etc., etc. 

Catalogues mailed free on request 








lied, 
rite us 


su 
no matter on what subject. Writ 
We can get you any book ever —- 
AKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


B) co matter out-of-print books 


Please state wants. hen in England 


and see our 50,000 rare books. 





(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


Cc. D. CAZENOVE & SON 


Solicit Anoney Business from American 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Miscellaneous orders for Books and Periodicals 
handled economically and promptly. Shipping 

and forwarding attended to. 
32-13 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, Eagian4 
CaBLEs: EIKON, LONDON 


FIRST EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MODERN AUTHORS 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, 
Stevenson, Jeffries, Hardy, Meredith, Wilde, Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats. Books illustrated by G. & R. Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest 
and Choicest Collection offered for Sale in the world. 
Books bought—WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford St., W. C., London, England. 


Otto-Sauer Method 


French German Spanish italian 
With Key $1.25 Without Key $1.00 


Generous discounts to the trade 


Wycil a Company, New York 
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FOR SALE! Book Business hetting 
Established many years by liberal ex- Book-B uUyIng A Dhetites 


penditure in advertising, travel, etc. 
Low rent and other expenses. Would “THE LATEST BOOKS” 
does just that with 


be a valuable addition to an existing 
business or a substantial nucleus for a 
larger establishment. Will be sold on 
liberal terms. Owner retiring from 















1. Its attractive cover. 
2. Its portraits of prominent 







active business, disposed to continue to analere. 
render services on a commission basis. iS. Be Femenay tears it 
Address: Established, Publishers’ Weekly erary gossip. 











4. Itsclassified, descriptive lists 
of the best new books. 
MEMORIAL DAY | 3d. Its lists of the bestsellers and 
and Other Verse | important publishers’ an- 
By HELEN LBAH RBED nouncements. 
Author of Napoleon’s Young Neighbor,the Brenda Series, etc. 
To benef ized k for blinded soldi ‘ 
VS | 100 copies- $1.80 per month 
DE WOLFE & FISKE CO., 20 Franklin St., Boston | Write us for further particulars 
. | and rates on larger quantities 
SERBIA: « Skewh,,, | = 
y 
Life, New York.—It combines in an inter- The Baker & Taylor Co. 


esting way an hiStorical outline and a poetical 
interpretation of Serbian National develop- 
ment. 

For the Serbian Distress Fund—Price $1.00 
BAKER-TAYLOR CO. : DE WOLFE & FISKE CO. tH 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th St. 





HN 


D. S. BRASSIL BINDERY | 


A well bound book will cover a 
multitude of many things besides 
sins. WE BIND BOOKS WELL. 





41-43-45-47 ELIZABETH ST. 
Phone Franklin 280-281 NEW YORK CITY 








Just Issued TO KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING! 


Kor God and Country 


HYMNS FOR USE IN WAR TIME Edited by Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D. 


Primarily intended for the use of Churches, Sunday Schools, and associations at home, rather than for use 
in the camp. It contains rich material that is fresh both in words and music, as well as what is familiar. 
Thirty-five hymns with words and music. Selections from the Psalter at the end. 


Price—10 cents per copy, $5.00 per hundred net—postpaid 


1 We believe this little book to be far ahead of anything else obtainable for the 
DEALERS! purpose. Attractive posters, sie It's it fige for dieplage 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION (The Westmi , 

Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon poliains ee 


New York Chicago Cincinnati N ashville St. Lcuis San Francisco Pittstu 
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OUR BACKDOOR NEIGH BORS 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


“This book is by far the best publication of its kind that 
has come into my hands in many a day. I cannot see how any- 
one at all interested in the outdoors can fail to enjoy every line 
of it."—E. A. Quarles, Editor, “Bulletin,” American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

“The stories are delightfully told and full of interest both 
to the scientist and to the layman. The book should reach a 
large public of nature lovers. Birds and insects and reptiles 
brought close to the reader as they are in these stories, reveal- 
ing the author’s intimate knowledge of their life history and 
sympathetic understanding of the individuality of the animal, 
will do much to awaken in the uninitiated a love of natural 
history."—George O. Schoonhoven, Secretary, Bird Lover’s Club 
of Brooklyn. 


Crown 8vo. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
IN PREPARATION 


THE OLD HOME 


By CHARLES COKE WOODS 





“FORTS OPEN AIR R DINING TABLE” 


Backdoor Neighbors’ 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


(Founded 1789) 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE., SALESROOM 
Order from the nearest Address 
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CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR’S MESSAGE 


PICTURES BURNED 
INTO MY MEMORY 


A Great Human Document Out of the War 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT THERE” 


PUBLICATION DATE, JULY FIRST—ORDER NOW 
Net 75 Cents 














Seventh Edition Now Printing 
‘*The Most Inspirational Book of the Year”’ 


A THIN VOLUME 


By J. R. PERKINS 


Boards, 50 Cents net Leather, Boxed, $1.00 net 





THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Akron, Ohio 
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ARMY FRENCH 


By WILKINS and COLEMAN 
French teachers call it the best of 


its kind. 


40 cents 


FIRST LESSONS in SPOKEN 
FRENCH FOR MEN IN 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By WILKINS, COLEMAN and HUSE 
‘A good book for those desiring to 


learn conversational French. 
50 cents 


THE GREEK THEATRE 
AND ITS DRAMA 


By FLICKINGER 
Indispensible to any serious student 


of the drama. 
$3.00 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


LE SOLDAT AMERICAIN 
EN FRANCE 
By COLEMAN and LeMESLEE 
A conversation book or supplemen- 


tary reader. 
50 cents 


FIRST LESSONS in SPOKEN 

FRENCH FOR DOCTORS 

AND NURSES 

By WILKINS, COLEMAN and PRESTON 
Contains material of constant use 

to physicians and nurses serving in 

France. ma 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By CROSS 


A comprehensive and _ interesting 
survey of the rival interpretations of 


Christianity. 
$1.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 





5801 ELLIS AVENUE 


ILLINOIS 
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"Perea Book Wants 


can best be supplied by the house 
that at all times carries a more 
nearly complete, more carefully 
selected and more thoroughly re- 
presentative line of books of all 
American Publishers than can be 
found in any other bookstore in 


the United States. 


Our Monthly Bulletin reviews 
the new books each month—It’s Free 


A.C.McClurg & Co., 30 oie Bocksellers 


En TREAT: 
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August | /th— 
“Gene Stratton-Porter” Day 


Her new book 


“A Daughter of the Land”’ 


| will be published then. Order now. 





Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City New York 








WILHELM HOHENZOLLERN—THE 30- 
YEAR MENACE NOBODY RECOGNIZED 


IS HE A MAN THE REST OF THE WORLD 9 
CANSAFELY MAKE PEACEWITH = 


For an e Private Lives of Kaiser William II and His Consort Being the 
Answer Secret History of the Court of Berlin From the Papers and 


Read Diaries of Ursula Countess von Eppinghoven. 


By Henry W. Fischer 


Limited Edition. Three large volumes, illustrated in photogravure, 
bound in cloth, gilt tops, leather labels, $15.00 

This hook, which has been written up in the New York World during the past few 
weeks, is described by that paper as containing “views as relentlessly lifelike as a 
photographic negative before retouching,” and as “unique and startling.” 
Fischer’s Secret Memoirs show to a nicety how the stately figures of the royal stage 
conduct themselves when relieved of the observation of pit and gallery, for whose over- 
awing they wear the cothurnus and the mask. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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A GREAT SAVING IN THE COST OF MAKING BOOKS 














made possible by our new 


Offset Process of Printing 


Text and illustrations printed with.one impression 


Foreign books can be reproduced from the book 
itself, thus eliminating typesetting and plate cost 


Sample of book made by this revolutionary process submitted 


for examination, and estimates on such work promptly supplied 
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The Standard Publishing Company 


Eighth, Ninth and Cutter Streets Cincinnati, O. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
THE LARGEST WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | F 


Distributing From Every Principal City in the United States 


Fiction, Juveniles, Gift Books, General Literature. 
DISCOUNTS SAME AS PUBLISHERS. 


Exclusive Distributing Trade Agents for the Largest and Best 
Line of Paper Covered Books Ever Published. 


A Monthly Journal of Trade Information Mailed Free. 








The American News Company ‘ni vonc cry: 















Distributing Points: ST. LOUIS 
AKRON. DALLAS. MINNEAPOLIS. SEATTLE 
ALBANY. DENVER. ; ST. PAUL 
ATLANTA. DETROIT. NEW ORLEANS. SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE. GRAND RAPIDS. OMAH SPOKANE _ 
HARTFORD. PORTLAND, ME. SPRINGFIELD 
INDIANAPOLIS. r SYRACUSE 
KANSAS CITY T 


CHICAGO. ‘ PHIL IDES PHIA. TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI. LOUISVILLE. PROVIDENCE. WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND. MILWAUKEE. ROCHESTER. WORCESTER 

SAVE TIME AND EXPENSE BY ORDERING FROM THE NEAREST POINT OF 
DISTRIBUTION TO YOU. 






S———— 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


* GEORGE BANTA 
PUBLISHING CO. 


has, for the convenience of the Eastern deal- 


ers, established an office and depository on 


Seventh Avenue at Sixty-first St. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





JUST FROM PRESS 
Banta’s Special Editions 


of 
Army Regulations : ; ‘ $1.00 
Field Service Regulations , ; 75 
Small Arms Firing Manual ‘ +. ae 
Manual of Military Court Martial . 1.10 
Manual of Interior Guard vuty . a ae 


Manual of Interior Guard Duty (paper) .25 
Drill Regulations for Machine Gun 
Companies . ; 30 


Complete Catalogue on Request 










WAR FACT TESTS 


PREPARED BY 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Directer of the Institute for Public Service 


A minimum list of essential 
wer facts which every Ameri- 
can ought to know: 


Why we are at war 
Our peace aims 
Home town war facts 
Home state war facts 
Home country war facts 
World war facts 
After-the-war needs 


Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 


Valuable for teachers and 
school children, preachers 
and speakers, Four Minute 
Men, and all who want these 
facts at their ready command 


List price, 24 cents 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 


NEW YORK 





“THE BOOK COMPLETE” 


IN THE PLANT COMPLETE 


CONCENTRATE THE RESPONSIBILITY 
IN ONE ORGANIZATION 


J. J. Little & Ives Company wis 5579 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


Established in 1867 


FROM MANUSCRIPT TO BOUND BOOK 





ONE MILLION NEW TESTAMENTS 


Completed in 142 working days—exactly ten days ahead of contract date 
That’s OUR SERVICE 


Special equipment for thin paper editions, vest pocket or standard sizes 


J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY 


BOOKBINDERS 
SINCE 1850 





§31-533-535 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 


1725 
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NOW IN COURSE OF PREPARATION 


A new and revised edition of 


Major Edward S. Farrow’s 
MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Text Books for Every Arm of the Service 


Newest editions—with all changes 
to date 


Regimental and Company Forms $.85 

Infantry Drill Regulations 

Cavalry Drill Regulations 

Field Service Regulations 

Small Arms Firing Manual.... 

Artillery Drill Regulations 

Army Transport Regulations. . 

Rules of Land Warfare 75 

Manual of Interior Guard Duty .5o0 

Engineers’ Field Manual 

Manual for Non-Com. Officers 
and Privates 

Drill Regulations for Machine 
Gun Companies 

Manual for Army Cooks 

Blue Jacket’s Manual 

Deck and Boat Book, U. S. Navy 60 

Army Regulations 1917 

Manual of Physical Training.... 75 

Sanitary Troops, Manual and 
Drill Regulations 


Army Field Note Book, by Maj. H. R. Smalley 


Just Added to Our List 


Military Signal Corps Manual. 
Maj. J. Andrew White 

Radio Telephony. Alfred N. 
Goldsmith 

Practical Wireless Telegraphy. 
Elmer E. Bucher 

How to Pass U. S. Government 
Wireless License Examinations .50 

How to Conduct a Radio Club.. .50 
Latest and best books on these 

subjects. 


Liberal discounts to the trade 


Manual for Army Bakers 

Coast Artillery Drill Regulations 1.00 

Ship and Gun Drill, U. S. N... .60 

Signal Book, U. S. A. ......... 35 

—— of Military Court Mar- 

tia 

Army Horse in Accident and 
Disease 

Manual for Medical Department 1.10 

Drill Regulations for 6-inch 
Howitzers 

Quartermaster’s Manual 

Gunnery and Explosives for Ar- 
tillery Officers 

Drill Regulations 
Corps, 1917 

Drill Regulations for 75 mm. 
guns 

Drill Regulations for 155 mm. 
Howitzers 

Provisional Machine Gun Fir- 
ing Manual, ( 

Douglas Machine Gun Manual. .so 


$2.00 


Now Ready New 1918 Edition 


Military Aeroplanes 
By Grover C. Loening 


Revised---Simplified--- 
Enlarged---$4.75 


Contains added chapters, more pic- 
tures, and is up to the minute in 
every detail. Used as a text-book in 
American, Canadian and British Avi- 
ation Schools. 


Telegraph your orders at our expense 


Headquarters for All Military and Naval Publications 


Military Publishing Company “arin 
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You Will AlwaysFind Nelson’s Nameona Nelson Book 


It is aname with a significance—publishers for over 120 years 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Authorized and Edited by the Revision Committee 


Every Bible printed in English is a translation from the Hebrew and 
Greek. Therefore as every Bible in use to-day is a translation, why not 
read the Latest and Best? 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


“The Most Accurate Translation Ever Produced in any Language” 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Testaments 


AMERICAN STANDARD AND KING JAMES VERSIONS 











These books are made up in a variety of sizes and styles in khaki 
and blue bindings, and they will take up but little space in the pocket 
or kit. A selection of Scripture texts and the four great American 
hymns are printed on the flyleaves, together with an identification 
page. Printed on white paper and Nelson’s India paper. Prices, 
Testaments from 25 cents up, Bibles from 70 cents up. 


Nelson’s New Century Library 


_ Original India Paper editions of the Standard Authors, containing the works of the great authors, 
printed from large clear type, on Nelson’s famous India Paper, and bound in soft, limp leather. 
Pocket size 4% x6%. Price $1.25 net, per volume. 


Recently Published—Emerson’s Essays, First and Second Series—in One Vol. 
Ready Shortly—Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Works—in Two Vols. 


Collection Nelson Frencn tancuac 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
A selection of the very best of French fiction and general literature printed in the French language. 


Includes the works of the most celebrated French writers and also translations from other languages. 
Cream colored cloth. Per volume, 50 cents net. 


The Most Recent Volumes are: 











143. IAN HAY. Les Premiers Cent Mille. 146. GYP. Le Mari de Chiff 

144.) MEMOIRS, DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 147. PAUL BOURGET. : van eaiiaiaae 
+ Souveniers Historiques Sur Napoleén. 

145. Vow: i; 9. 





Nelson’s History of the War 


A Continuous Narrative of the Great Struggle Now Raging in Europe 


By JOHN BUCHAN, B. A., of the British Publicity Bureau 


An Eye-Witness of Many of the Events Which He Narrates. 

The latest volumes cover The Battle of the Somme, The Roumanian Campaign, and the American 
Declaration of War. Each volume has a most comprehensive set of maps and plans showing the battle 
fronts covered by the narrative. Bound in Red Cloth, with gold title, 12mo. Issued in monthly 
volumes. Price 60 cents net per volume. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TO 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS yh NEW YORK 


Publishers since 1793 
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Our New Aviation Book 


The war has created an unprecedented, a 
permanent, interest in Aviation. 

Many big department stores and success- 
ful toy and book jobbers ordered our Avia- 
tion Book heavily before it was off the 
press! 

These dealers, and we too, know that our 
book will sell as no juvenile book has ever 
sold before. 

Expense was a second thought when we 
published it. It had to be the BEST— 
absolutely. It had to be chuck full of 
thrilling aviation facts which would in- 
terest grown folks as well as children. 
It IS. 

Our Aviation book contains 14 pictures in 
true-to-life colors, 3 black-and-white half- 


McLOUGHLIN BROS. 


Established 1828 


Incorporated 


tones and 15 line sketches. These illus- 
trations were made by one of America’s 
most popular magazine illustrators. An idea 
of their quality*tan be gained from the re- 
prints shown in this advertisement, much 
reduced in size. 

The cover is an aerial battle scene that 
rivets attention. The text is printed in 
large readable type on heavy paper. Bound 
in boards, cloth back, covered with beauti 
ful 8-colored jacket. Size, 1034 x 13'%. 
Retail price, $1.50. 

The Aviation Book will prove an all-year 
seller at a splendid margin. You can not 
stock it too soon! A postal will bring 
complete information and prices, promptly. 
See our display when in New York. De- 
liveries in August. 


890 BROADWAY 
At 19th Street, New York City 





Ma’ 


498 
Eve 
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NEW EDITION 


BOY SCOUTS’ HANDBOOK 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
Boy Scout, Officer, Soldier, and Lover of the Outdoors 
498 Pages. 575 Illustrations. | Total Sales of this Handbook nearly 1,000,000 copies 


Every class of Merchant should carry this book in stock, especially those located 
in or near MILITARY. AVIATION CANTONMENTS 
~ and TRAINING STATIONS 


BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA, Publishers 


NEW YORK 
RETAIL PRICE 35 cents 
Liberal Discount to the Trade 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


AND BRANCHES 9-11-13-15 Park Place, New York City 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 














WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS TO THE TRADE 


PORTLAND, ME. (Th : News Co.) ar rie tie 
. (The Eastern News Co. CLEVELAND, 0. (The Clevel 
BOSTON, MASS. (The New England News Co.) AKRON, 0. (The “aed las theta ‘iad 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. (The Rhode Island News Co.) 

WORCESTER, MASS. (The Worcester News Co.) DAYTON ©. (The Denton Neon Cay” 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (The Springfield News Co.) cancINWATI, O (The. Cincinnati News C 
HARTFORD, CONN. (The Hartford News Co.) TOL » UV. _ Cincinn ews Co.) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. (The Connecticut News Co.) EDO, O. (The Toledo News Co.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (The Bridgeport News Co-) DETROIT, MICH. (The Detroit News Co.) 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. (The Brooklyn News Co.) a RAPIDS, MICH. (The Grand Rapids News 
oe. 

CENTRAL KALAMAZOO, MICH. (The Kala 
TROY, N.Y. (The Northern News Co.) MILWAUKEE, WIS. cis Gili ante” 
ALBANY, N.Y. (The Albany News Co.) CHICAGO, ILL. (The Western News Co.) 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. (The Syracuse News Co.) INDIANAPOLIS IND. (The Indi N C 
ROCHESTER, N.¥. (The Rochester News Co.) , » (lhe Indiana News Co.) 
BUFFALO, N.Y. (The Buffalo News Co.) ST. LOUIS, MO. (The St. Louis News Co., Inc.) 
TEWARE, N. Ji (The Newark News Co.), ST. PAUL, MINN. (The Minnesota News Co.) 

5 e Scranton News Agency. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (The Mi li : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. (The Central News Co.) DES <OrNES, 1OWA. (The eae or 
SBURG, PA. (The Pittsburg News Co.) OMAHA, NEB. (The Omaha News Co.) 

SOUTHERN KANSAS CITY, MO. (The South-West News Co.) 

BALTIMORE, MD. (The Baltimore News Co.) DENVER, COLO. (The Colorado News Co) 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (The Washington News Co.) | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. (The Utah News Co.) 
RICHMOND, VA. (The Richmond News Co.) 


ATEAwER? — ye nares eur fo.) PACIFIC 
» GA. e Georgia News Co.) SPOKANE, WASH. (The Spokane News Co.) 
FASE dae. (The Lovisville News Co.) SEATTLE, WASH. (The Puget Sound News Co.) 
BIRMINGHAM. ne ie ee ao ey PORTLAND, ORE. (The Oregon News Co.) 
MEMPHIS, TENN. (The Memphis News Co.) ; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. (The San Francisco News,a 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. (The New Orleans News Co.) Co.) 

LLAS, TEXAS. (The Texas News Co.) LOS ANGELES, CAL. (The Los Angeles News (p.) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. (The San Antonio News Co.) SAN DIEGO, CAL. (The San Diego News Co. 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND EVERYWHERE 


Send your order to the nearest point of distribution 
The Facilities of THE AMERICAN Nre mwror ald Branches 


ARE AT THE COMMAND OF PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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THE BOOKS OF THE TIMES 


Will the Submarine Conquer the Submarine ? 
What will be the terms of an American Peace ? 


Do you know what the United States got for $25,000,000? Why President Wilson 
called the Bagdad Railway “the heart of the matter”? Here follows a selection of 
books that will inform readers thoroughly of the many and varied things which are of 
vital interest to Americans to-day; and DON’T FORGET the soldiers. There are four 


books prepared especially for them. 


THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND 
PEACE 


By SIMON LAKE, M.IL.N.A. 


The famous inventor of the submarine tells us in 
this new book the romantic story of the Submarine 
and explains everything of possible interest, giving 
information of equal use to the genera] reader and to 
the deep thinker who is especially interested in the 
scientific side. 80 illustrations on all phases. Some 
NET suggestive of future development. Price $3.00 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
By THEODOOR de BOOY and JOHN T. FARIS 


In the most interesting manner this volume tells 
the general reader, the intending visitor to the 
islands, and the investor looking for possible busi- 
ness openings what they wish to know regarding these 
new possessions of ours, formerly the Danish West 
Indies, purchased for $25,000,000. PROFUSELY 
on AND WITH FIVE MAPS. $3.00 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD 
RAILWAY 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


In the words of President Wilson, the Bagdad 
Railway is “the heart of the matter” of the present 
conflict. This is a war book of the utmost impor- 
tance by an authority on Eastern civilization. It is 
the story of Asia Minor and its relation to the 
present conflict. 14 ILLUSTRATIONS AND A 
MAP. CLOTH $1.50 NET. 


OVER HERE 
By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, Lieutenant, Royal 


Field Artillery. Author of “How to Live at the 
Front.” 


This highly spiced, diverting volume of snapshots 
of America is a species of camouflage on the part 
of a British officer for a desire to interpret America 
to his fellow-countrymen; he confesses also to “a 
definite hope that I er seenaen just a little in help- 
ing to cement a strong friendship between tw 
nations.” PRICE, Seen NET , er 


THE WAR AND THE COMING 
PEACE 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor Jastrow applies himself in this volume to 
the deeper aspects of the war, the “undercurrents” 
sas he puts it, and shows how both the great conflict 
and the coming peace must be looked at from the 
arAe of the moral issue. It is stimulating and full 
oi Nyaggestions. $1.00 NET. 


SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH-FRENCH 
CONVERSATION BOOK 


CLOTH, $.30 NET. LEATHER, $.75 NET. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEPHEN GIRARD 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER 


The first adequate biography of this great 
It is the enthralling story of his career from cabin 
boy to merchant prince. It is also a striking picture 
of the times in which he lived. 7 illustrations n 
color). 2 volumes. $5.00 NET PER SET. 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


A remarkable diary of the author’s exciting experi- 
ences during the first months of the great world war, 
carrying the reader into the feverish atmospher 
Europe shortly before and after the outberak 1¢ 
war. The proceeds from the sale of this book will be 
donated to the Belgian Scholarship Fund. 70 ILLUS 
TRATIONS, DRAWINGS, DOCUMENTS, ETC 
$5.00 NET. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF WAR WORK IN AMERICA 


President WILSON, Secretary of War BAKER and 
Secretary of Navy DANIELS, in letters to the artist, 
praised and endorsed Joseph Pennell’s lithographs ot 


Munition Works, Shipyards, etc., made by him with 
the permission and authority of the U. S. Government. 
With Notes and an Introduction by the artist 


PLATES. LITHOGRAPH ON COVER. $2.00 NET 
Officially Authorized by the SECRETARY OF WAR 


OFFENSIVE FIGHTING 


By MAJOR DONALD McRAE, U.S. A. 


This book tells how the actual fighting 1s 
Major McRae saw a year of hard fighting. He gives 
specific detailed instructions on the officers’ 
of the armies in France. 16 original sketc! 
illustrate the text. $2.00 NET. 


LEADERSHIP AND MILITARY 
TRAINING 


By LT.-COL L. C. ANDREWS 


This is practically the only American work on th 
subject. The United States army requires thousands 
of officers. Every fifth man will be a Leade: 
every one of them will wish to secure and will priz 
this practical book of instruction. CLOTH, 


NET. LIMP LEATHER, $2.00 NET. 


THE ENCHANTED BARN 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
Author of “‘The Best Man,” etc. 

Did you ever look for the pot of gold at the « 
of the rainbow? It takes imagination and courag 
to face the dangers and difficulties of the way, 
Shirley Hollister proved when she found the ! 
chanted Barn at the glowing base of the mag! N 
$1.35 NET 


SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
CONVERSATION BOOK 


CLOTH, $.30 NET. LEATHER, $.7 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP ANY PUBLISHERS 


227 So. Sixth St., PHILA., PA. 
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